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_Gr~ AKING awkward 
(G) angles out of the 
early Christmas morn- 
ing atmosphere! 


OW that low-on-luck feeling 

will peel off Ais mind when 

the happy-handout-happens 
Christmas morning; and, his keen 
eye sights the stage all set with the 
pound crystal glass humidor of Prince 
Albert tobacco gownced in the glories 
of a radiant holiday rainbow! Turkey 
takes to the tall timbers compared 
with the all-star-feast you spread so 
temptingly before his smokeappetite! 


YW RINCE ALBERT, for Christ- 

mas, lands on a man’s tank-of- 
thanks like a spill-of-snow when the 
sieigh-bells are rusty from lack of 
jingles! P. A. as a man gift is the 
high-sign, the last word, the directest 
route to his comfort, his contentment, 
his smoke-happiness! It’s the touch- 
that-lifts-the-lid; that takes the awk- 
ward angles out of the evergreen-and- 












holly atmosphere and makes the 
whole family on both sides think and 
talk in one language! 


py enjoy seeing him fuss 
his old jimmy pipe, all-brimful 
with Prince Albert! Or, getting his 
“rolling his own!” Never was such a 
delightful makin’s cigarette as P. A. 
supplies. He can smoke the limit 
with Prince Albert for it can’t bite his 
tongue or parch his throat! Our ex- 
clusive patented process fixes that! 
He'll just want toget thirty-six-smoke- 
hours out of the legal twenty-four, 
that's all! 


gery his sinokecup to overflow- 
ing! Prince Albert is the glad- 
gift, the holiday-hunch that will hum 
him a smoke te-de, te-dum long, long 
after Christmasis but a merry memory! 












RINCE ALBERT is 
also sold in hand- 
some pound and half 
pound tin humidors, in 
tidy red tins and in toppy 
red bags—wherever you 
buy tobacco. 

R. J. REYNOLDS 
TOBACCO COMPANY 

Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Copyright 1919 by 
R. & Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
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8.320 Burlin OTONS.. 
the U. §. Navy 


8,320 Burlingtons have been sold to the men aboard the U. 8. battleships. 


wer ett the U. S. Navy has many Burlington watches aboard. Some 
fhulingtens ‘The cate ft kee ene 8 Ris nny Reape wry 





A cath kines Neal abana 2 good on The constant 
a yitenton, Oe extseene Lat Be Ro Sates sean, Be one en. Se Pe tty A Borge 
us Fo be are the <p aaa Wa conta end tpanlaet ase enmsanale a man-of-war, 


stand up anywhere. 


Of eves 8 


| yet you, may get a 21-jewel Burlington for only $3.50 @ month. | month, hel it is the master 
and sapphire jewels, adjusted to temperature, isochronism positions, Fitted at 

te ctry ina gad en cat, warated for 38 ya the newest cases are yours aes te You 

a sg poe on dealer would have to pay. 


t pay a cent to anybody until you see the watch. We 
See It First! ies maen ago an cle Soles. 


Write for Booklet! 


Put your name and address in the coupon or on a letter 

or card now and get your Burlington Watch book free 

and prepaid. You will sag alot — about watch buy- 

ine when you read it. Too, you will see handsome illus- 

trations in full color of all Il the newest cases from which 

you have to choose. The booklet is free. Merely send 
your name and address on the coupon. 


Burlington Watch Company, 
ey eugene By hig Gs 3 
Canadian Office: 355 Portage Ave., Winnipeg, = ee Adds 





Bare eee Cr PT en, 
Please send me (without ¢ Setioeions sears 


free book pong cps full explanation 
£3.50 a month offer on the Burlington Watch. 
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Condition—is what 
counts in tobacco. 
Cheap tobacco in good 
condition is often a 
far better smoke than 
expensive tobacco 
that’s not properly 
kept. 


Most tobacco—already 
dry when you buy it— 
becomes unfit to smoke 
when you carry it in a tin 
or in the ordinary pouch. 
No longer is the pi 

smoker , her fe 
home for a “satisfying 
smoke.” Here is the 
answer for the age-old 
demand for a “pocket 


humidor.” 


It’s the first real improve- 


ment ever made on a 


tobacco pouch. 


















































HERES the 
SECRET of 
a PERFECT 
PIPE SMOKE 





Just dampen the oval space under the 
flap every few days and your tobacco 
keeps moist, and cool and rich 


— panna iw pln 


The secret is 
under the flap 


J 






The New 

Pearson’s 
Humidyzor 

Pocket Pouch 


“THE POCKET HUMIDOR” 


No matter how dry the tobacco may be when you put it 
in the pouch it soon sweetens up. Simply moisten the 


oval, every other day, under flap and tobacco perfection is 
assured. 





This lining is enclosed in a cover that is exceptionally durable yet 
velvety soft. We guarantee it for one year. With ordinary usage 
it will last for years and always keep your tobacco in the most 
satisfying condition. 

A specially designed lip makes it impossible to spill your 
tobacco. It is easy to open—easy to close—and is 
made in the most convenient form to fill your pipe. 


Ask Your Dealer for the new 
Pearson’s Humidyzor Pouch 
This unique Pocket Humidor is now sold by the most 
progressive dealers for the same price as an ordinary pouch— 
50 cents for the style shown here made of special long- 
wearing material. Other styles $1.00 to $5.00. If your 


dealer hasn’t stocked the Pocket Humidor, send us his 
name and we will see that he is able to supply you. 


PEARSON PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


303 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Last Summer 
Remember how you got up in the half-light of the early morning, went out on the misty lake and heard the 


“plop” and “‘splash”’ of the hungry bass? Remember the thrill you got in the first ‘‘ strike”, the 
vibrations that came along line and rod like electric currents from a living dynamo? 


Great, wasn’t it? Didn’t you feel bully when the bronze-backed beauty was YOURS —a prize worth 
winning? Going out again next summer? Right-o! Another treat’s in store for you. 
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4 
Steel Fishing Rods 


will be ready for you. The up-to-date fisherman, who wants the best there is in tackle, gets ‘‘Bristol”’ 
and Meek. You want the rod of super-strength and pliancy, the reel of super-accuracy. 

Say, what if your wife should get you “Bristol” and Meek for a Christmas present? Wouldn’t 
that make you love her a little bit more? It’s just like a woman to be so thoughtful. 

Perhaps you are already equipped for next Summer’s fishing, but your tackle needs some repairs. Send 
it in to us during the winter months, when immediate attention may be given it. Don’t wait until 
Spring to order repairs or buy tackle. 

When you want “ Bristol’? Rods and Meek or Blue Grass Reels, we recommend that you buy of your 
sporting goods dealer, but, if he cannot supply you, or doesn’t seem anxious to do so, we will equip you 
at catalog prices. Accept no substitutes. ‘‘ Bristol”” and Meek illustrated catalog, mailed free on 
request, will show you there’s nothing as good. 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


81 HORTON STREET BRISTOL, CONN. 
PACIFIC COAST BRANCH 


PHIL. B. BEKEART COMPANY, 717 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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OUTDOORSMAN 


Anglermaniacs 


Being a Few Selected Pages from a Certain Long-Promised Book on the 
Piscatorial Peerage, Illustrated With Old Masters — Each 


Those who go adventuring among 

the lakes and rivers have the pio- 

neer’s heart, through which surges 
the warm blood of friendship, love of 
companionship and the impulses of men. 
It is better to come upon a stranger in a 
canoe than to see one across a schooner 
of 2% per cent. beer in a barroom. 

Ne go into the heart of Nature to 
escape the pangs of civilization and the 
horrors of society, the gas of the rabble, 
the babbling of the commercial ass who 
talks shop, the nut who is building a 
kouse and the bug who contemplates 
swopping a Chippendale chair for a 
Colonial bedstead upon which some 
bigoted Puritan passed away surrounded 
by his creditors. 

Every year we dive down into the old 
kit of camp clothing, grab the hat dec- 
orated with flies, the reels that have never 
failed us, the plugs that can catch 
‘em in the dark, and beat it away from 
HERE —wherever that is. 

Like Lewis and Clarke, breasting the 
Western wind, we climb each hill, cross 
each brook and paddle the pools, feel- 
ing that beyond the next bend we shall 
come face to face with a new sensation. 
Those two intrepid explorers found their 
sensations in mighty forests, vast plains, 
tumultuous rushing rivers, mountain 
ranges penetrating the very clouds, wild 
beasts and redmen. 


TODAY, the traveler sauntering through 

the sylvan dell casts his fly on the 
rifle or drops his plug in the lily pads, 
satisfied to meet an occasional white man. 
Under this influence of all out-doors, 
friendships are estgblished, life-long al- 
liances are made, partnerships of perfect 
understanding are signed, sealed and de- 
livered under clasped hands. 

In the vast amphitheatre of out-doors 
men come to know each other. It is the 
convention hall of unconventionality. A 
rich man may be ever so delightful in a 
bank but absolutely unfit for publication 
at a camp fire. 

If you want to get an idea of whether 
a man is a Berkshire Hog or one of the 
Twelve Apostles, bunk with him some 
night when the thermometer drops from 
72 to 30 between midnight and 2 a. m., 
and then wake up ————. 


HERE is nothing like the free 
masonry of the woods and waters. 


Guaranteed for Five Years 
By | 
Robert H. Davis 


Author of “ Doc” 


Well, I leave it to you! Jf he has all 
the blankets, he is no Apostle. 

Many very delightful city guys who 
can fee flunkeys gracefully and order a 
swell dinner from a maitre d’hotel with 
flat feet, are not worth a damn in the 
woods. There are a few, however, about 
which I should like to write some kind 
words— men whom I have met “out 
there”— men whose generous natures, 
lovable idiosyncrasies and inherent fine- 
ness, will remain with me always. I have 
scen them, as it were, stripped of all save 
the passion to fish in rain or shine, wield 
the rod for better or for worse, and be 
satisfied with the reckoning. To me, they 
are the ANGLERMANIACS — insane 
with happiness. 

The foregoing is what we scribes call 
an introduction. We wi'! now step into 
the personality stuff. 


WHEN the Civil War broke out there 

was a youngster by the name of Tom 
Wheeler who enlisted from Watkins, 
N. Y., and trudged away to the South. In 











Commodore Wheeler about to do 
something to a black bass. 


1861 he was captured and thrown into 
the Tuscaloosa Prison, where he lan- 
guished, but did not surrender. One day 
an exchange of prisoners was announced, 
whereat the Watkins boy, scenting liberty, 
became very much excited. Untor- 
tunately the prisoners were liberated in 
alphabetical order. It took them five 
days to get down to the “W’s,” thus 
proving that alphabetical liberty is a joke. 

“The next time I am captured,” said 
the soldier boy, “‘I am going to tell them 
my name is Abe Adams or Adam Apricot 
and see how that will work.” 

Under the circumstances, and in view 
of the fact that Thomas H. Wheeler is a 
veteran of the Civil War and started at 
the bottom of the list as a boy, I propose 
to give him a place of honor in this 
catalogue of real fishermen. 

His summer home is on the St. Law- 
rence. His haunts are Reed and Chip- 
pewa Bays, to which points let me now 
direct your attention. 

The first time I met T. H., the con- 
versation turned to bass fishing. He 
asked me to round up a handful of 
anglers and meet him at Clayton. 

OT hays pick out the kind of people you 
prefer and I will do the rest,” said he. 
“All I want is the date of your arrival.” 

I managed to entice a politician, a news- 
paper man, a Republican Committeeman 
and one of the idle rich who has since 
had a dose of the Income Tax and has 
gone to work. > 


WE blew into Clayton at 7:30 a. m., the 

following Saturday and were met at 
the train by the ex-Tuscaloosa prisoner in 
the garb of a Commodore of the Colum- 
bia Yacht Club and five sailors in white 
duck. Bad I guess! We were escorted 
down the depot platform to the dock and 
led triumphantly aboard the yacht “ Em- 
press,” chafing at her hawsers, under a 
200-pound steam pressure, to leap sea- 
ward. 

On the quarter deck Commodore 
Wheeler made a little speech about as 
follows: 

“Gentlemen— Up to the moment of 
your arrival this boat belonged to me. 
I was its owner and its captain. I was 
set back for whatever its larders con- 
tained. She is now yours. Take her and 
go where you please. If you don’t object, 
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I would like to come along with you, but 
if you don’t want me, set me off any place 
where the fish bite and I will take my 
chances.” 

We assured him there was no objection 
to his staying on board if he behaved 
himself and observed nautical etiquette. 

“Aye, aye, sir!” he responded, saluting 
ali five of us in turn. 

With that he disappeared down the 
hatchway, returning soon in a suit of 
old clothes, straw hat, and in all prob- 
ability (I can’t swear to this) a cud of 
fine cut snugly tucked away in his jowl. 

Us owners of the “Empress” imme- 
diately ordered up a large breakfast, sum- 
moned the varlet, got the keys to the 
grog and the cigars, ordered the Captain 
forward and told him to beat it for 
Chippewa Bay. Then we settled down 
in $10,000 worth of cushions. 

There is hardly room in this magazine, 
which appears to be all littered up with 
advertisements (thus crowding out high- 
grade literature), to present all of the 
details of three days of delirious joy on 
that historic river.. We took 150 bass in 
Chippewa and Reed Bays in three days. 


WING to the fact that the former 
owner of the yacht was a member of 
the G. A. R., in good standing, we let 
him eat with us, regardless of the fact 
that twice he complained because the chef 
insisted upon giving him sweetbreads and 
squab for breakfast instead of codfish 
balls and bacon. He was a man of simple 
appetite. His guests never ate less than 
five meals a day and I think probably we 
overloaded his stomach. 

Come darkness, following the first day. 
The “ Empress” anchored in Horse Shoe 
Bay, a cloud of cigar smoke floating out 
and upward into the purple opal of the 
night. 

There we sat in the dining saloon, 
white napery all about us, with cut glass 
playing a symphony. ‘That was before 
the water wagon broke from its moorings, 
crashed into and sank the Ship of State 
with all on board. 





Charles R. Flint prefers to oad the hook in brook 


a Through the echoing 

ES? nights we spun _ tales. 
’ The Commodore told us 
how the Johnny Rebs 
took him prisoner and 
put him to working 
making shoes ......... 

“And they were good 
shoes too, of fine 
leather, put together so 
they would stay. I 
would give a lot now,” 
said he, “to find a pair 
of those shoes that I 
made in ‘61. If you 
boys ever come across 
a pair of clodhoppers 
that won't fit anybody 
else in the world, I 
made ’em — they belong 
to me—and I want ’em.” 


[ts a curious fact that 
the Commodore al- 
ways sleeps with both 
feet peeping from under 
the covers. Perhaps, 
who knows, he may 
have lived the last fifty 
years with the hope that 
some night Santa Claus 
would come swooping 
down through the past 
and hand him the pair 
of Tuscaloosa brogans 
fashioned by his own 
boyish hands in 1861. 
’ We had three days on 
the “Empress”—three supreme, won- 
derful sessions with the black bass of 
the St. Lawrence. If any one who reads 
these lines has the good fortune to be in- 
vited aboard the “Empress,” the blue- 
eyed, pink-cheeked, white-haired owner 
will escort him into the main cabin and 
point to a silver pitcher, upon which is 
graven: 
“To Commodore Thos. H. Wheeler 
Skipper of the ‘Empress.’” 








We love the ocean and its tide, 

The babbling brooks that pass our way; 
The rivers we have fished beside, 

But oh! you Chippewa Bay!” 

‘That was our souvenir to commemorate 
the brief ownership of another man’s 
yacht. 

* * * * * * 7 
LONG ISLAND, the source of many 

delightful angling adventures, has a 
number of beautiful traditions. It was the 


violets nestling on a bed of moss: 
“With the compliments of Mr. Charles 
R. Flint to The Honorable Secretary of 
the Treasury.” 

The butler withdrew to the library and 
placed the fresh and perfumed token on 
the centre table. 

Three days elapsed between the first 
and second act. 

Mr. Flint who was anything if not for- 
mal, called later in person to pay his com- 
pliments. A handsomely manicured 
lackey requested the visitor to be seated 
on the veranda. Presently Mr. Gage put 
in an appearance. 

“T am very sorry,” said he, “not to 
ask you in the library, -but recently the 
plumbing seems to have become defective 
and the air is not as sweet within as 
without. How have you been?” 

“Quite well,” responded the man who 
founded the rubber trust, “and the fish- 
ing has been exceptionally good this year. 
How did you like those trout I sent you? ” 


ME: GAGE looked somewhat bewil- 
dered. 

“What trout?” 

“Those my chauffeur delivered to your 
butler three days ago.” 

The Secretary of the Treasury swal- 
lowed his Adam’s apple, went pale, then 
red, got up from his easy chair and 
stroked his whiskers in a reflective mood. 

“T received a basket of violets from 

” “ 
you,” he murmured. They are on m 
desk now. The moss kept them alive.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Flint, indulging in a 
long breath of pure air before taking the 
plunge, “there were six fresh fat brook 
trout concealed under those violets. That 
is to say, they were fresh three days ago.” 

Through a French window impinging 
on the veranda, Messrs. Gage and Flint 
strolled into the library, approached the 
handsomely carved rosewood desk and 
stood uncovered in the presence of the 
dead. 

There certainly was something rotten 
in Denmark and Masapequa. 

Young field violets have no chance in 
the longevity contest with old brook 
trout. If Charles R. Flint ever sends 
you any violets go to the bottom of the 
basket quick. 

* 


* * « * * 
NOW the case of Mr. Alfred T. Ring- 

ling is especially important in that it 
discloses the deep-seated and humane ele- 
ments that are constantly at work in the 
heart of the angling man. Alf is one of 
the seven Ringling brothers and in private 





happy hunting ground for 
Frank Forrester; Daniel 
Webster used to belong to the 
Wyandanch Club; Grover 
Cleveland spent many a pleas- 
ant hour at the South Side 
and the Long Island Country 
Club. Its bays abound with 
the best food of the sea; its 
rivers are full of trout; its 
estuaries vibrate with soft- 
shell crabs in the act of shed- 
ding their hard-shell pajamas. 
Nearly every great American 
statesman has spent some part 
of the summer or winter on 
that historic strip of land. 

The late Lyman Gage, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, had a 
country home near Masa- 
pequa. One afternoon a tidy 
young chauffeur rolled up the 
driveway, turned off the gas, 
thtew on the brake and smote 
the front door bell. 

Said he to the butler, hand- 
ing him a basket of beautiful 





Alfred T. Ringling the circus man kept his rods 
in the hat rack and fished in-a fedora. 
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Irvin Cobb, the water sprite, calling for 
a can of worms. 
life runs a circus which masquerades be- 


hind the name of “Barnum & Bailey.” 
Its a pretty good show of its kind, being 
the only kind there is. 

When Alf isn’t strolling around his 
three-ringed spectacle or negotiating for 
the appearance of those mystic and mag- 
nificent marvels which amaze the masses 
and dazzle the world that delights in 
spectacular, stupendous,’ startling, soul- 
satisfying surprises, he spends his time 
at Oak Ridge, N. J., where he has erected 
a domicile of puddin’ stone in a nest of 
small but well-stocked lakes. He keeps 
his casting rods in the hat-rack. 


A stretch of water surrounding his cas- 
tle is visible from every window. It 
he sees a bass break anywhere on the vari- 
ous pools, he grabs a rod and dashes forth 
at a speed that would make any ground 
and lofty tumbler coursing for the spring- 
board, look like a cripple. It makes no 
difterence to Alf whether he is shaving, * 
bathing, eating or merely writing the 
spectacular first part for a new circus, 
the minute a bass breaks anywhere around 
the Ringling reservoirs, he flies to it. 

Obviously, waters of that sort, well- 
stocked, act as a magnet to the neighborly 
trespasser, for whom secretly I have a 
sneaking admiration. 

One evening when Alf and I were 
batting one of his numberous shores, we 
rounded a bend and came upon a poacher 
seated in the branches of a fallen tree 
tossing the plug with magnificent abandon. 

“Watch me grab that guy,” said Alf 
bending to the blades. In five strokes he 
was alongside the tree with blood in his 
eye. The rube, one of the finest speci- 
mens I ever saw, turned blissfully around 
and gave us the friendly sign. 


HELO sports. How’s the 
around here?” 


“It’s going to be kind of bad for 
you,” said Mr. Ringling with a veiled in- 
flection in his voice. 

“Oh, I dunno,” said the yap. “I stuck 
it into "five. Pipe! ” He waved a loose 
hand toward the shore upon which lay 
five of the fattest big-mouthed bass I 
ever saw. “ What kind o’ baits are you 
dubs using?” he continued. 

“Under waters,” responded Mr. Ring- 


fishing 





Anglermaniacs 


ling, now more interested in the tackle 
than i in reprisals. “ What are you using?” 
“Got an old floatin’ plug here with all 
the paint of.” said the poacher, “ Jest 
whale it out like this. Watch me, Cul.” 
With that he slammed one out into 
open water. A big mouth gobbled it 
the instant it hit the pool. 


“Oh boy!” This is some pond, mister.” 


W itHouT the slightest delicacy he 
horsed the bass shoreward, ran 
down the tree, kicked the fish three times 
gcod and hard in various places and 
added him to the stack. Thé circus man 
was quite impressed. 

“What will you take for that plug?” 
said Alf. 

“T dunno. What’s it worth to you?” 
inquired the rube. 

“Give you a dollar.” 

“ Make it two and I’ll go you.” 

“You're on.” 

Thus the plug passed to Mr. Ringling. 

Many a time have I seen Alf in Madi- 
son Square Garden when the All Silver 
Cornet Band was lambasting the grand 
march and the elephants were trumpet- 
ing and the spangled hordes were march- 
ing to the harmony of the only Steinway 
calliope ever manufactured by the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works, but never have I 
beheld upon his face such an expression 
of beatitude and joy as on that historic 
evening when a yap poacher sold him a 
faded bass plug on his own preserves. 

Angling makes kindred of us all. 

Hold your horses, the elephants are 


coming. 

P. S—3 p. m., the rube called at the 
house and sold Alf the six bass for three 
dcllars. 

» + » 7 . 7 7 


AND Irvin Cobb is a good bass fisher- 
man also. He has fixed ideas on para- 
phernalia. 

“ What I want,” said he, the first time 
we went for the red eye, ‘ ‘is a flat bottom 
boat, blunt at both ends, and full of room. 
Be sure and pick a boat out that has a 
loose seat in it. I mean by that a seat 
wholly unattached to the craft itself. 
That is to say a kind of a floatin ng seat — 
something that I can get hold of quick.” 

“In the event of shipwreck? ” T asked. 

“Oh, no, nothing like that,” said Irvin. 
I merely want to have something i in the 
scow the moment the bass come aboard, a 
weapon I can lay hold of with both hands 
while the fish is yet in the boat and bust 
him repeatedly over his low, receding 
brow until he is absolutely extinct. I 
have lost several bass just because I didn’t 
have a loose seat in my hand at the 
moment they crossed the gunwale.” 


RAIN or shine, good or bad weather, 

regardless of how they bite, Cobb will 
sit in the stern of the boat and angle for 
any kind of fish that care to hit the hook. 
He has all the habits, good and bad, com- 
monly found among the devotees of the 
rod and reel. He wants to change the 
position of the boat, change the bait, 
change the plugs and ‘change his mind as 
often as possible. 

His program for a first-class fishing ex- 
pedition calls for a “ bucket of minners,’ 
a can of worms, two small boys, one to 
row the boat and the other to run errands 
up and down the boat, and a handful of 
cigars which he always drops into the 
bilge while getting aboard. Every tite 
he gets a strike, from three to five 
cigars pop out of his clothes and fall 
overboard. 

“When it rains,” he says, “I would 
rather be here than sitting in the library 
of the Lambs’ Club.” 
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“When its hot,” he observes, “I bet 
those guys at the Friars are having a hell 
ofa tough time!” 

If it’s foggy weather, Irvin is sorry for 
the members of the Players’ Club. And 
when the wind blows, his heart goes out 
to the folks at home cooped up in an air- 
tight flat. 

In 1914, I spent a few days with Cobb 
at North’ Hatley, Maine. One morning 
we were out in a motor boat. Naturally 
the engine stopped. 

“*She never did this to me before,” he 
said, “ because it is the first time I have 
ever been out in her.” 


NEITHER of us understood much 

about gasoline practice, so we sat 
there until the wind beached her near a 
small farmhouse. A lanky Yank came 
down to the shore, looked the boat over 
and informed us that the feed pipe was 
cracked and that the gasoline was running 
into the bottom of the boat instead of into 
the engine. It looked like a case of walk- 
ing home around the coast line of a 
lake that ramified into the next county 
but the Yank allowed as how he could fix 
it if we could wait a minute. He 
sauntered back to his shack and returned 
with a piece of laundry soap which he 
converted into a nice wipe lump joint 
over the crack of the feed pipe. Then 
he nosed the motor boat seaward, hit the 
crank a couple of wallops, ‘eat 7 back to 
shore and bid us good-bye. Some me- 
chanician! From po on the old rattler 
never lost a stroke. 

The author of “Speaking of Opera- 
tions,” said: 

“T’ll be damned. Would be kind of 
nice if we could help some poor slob out 
with this trick, wouldn’t it? Let’s look 
around.” 


WE dashed up and down that lake for 
an hour in search of a fisherman with 


I. Cobb: 


“I got a bass as long 

as your arm.” 

B. Davis: “*How much did he 
weigh?” 

I. Cobb: “Four and a quarter 
pounds.” 

B. Davis: “Any witnesses ’ 

I. Cobb: “Yes, sir. If there 


hadn’t been, it would have weighed 


seven pounds.” 




























































Heas Child Sawene the eather’ s Gray- 
ling for photographic purposes. 


a cracked feed pipe. We found one boat- 
man who had dropped his propeller, an- 
other with no gasoline at all, a third who 
was down in the hold of his craft beating 
the tar out of a chuck nut with a small 
siedge hammer. Mr. Cobb held out his 
cake of soap very much in the manner 
of President Wilson offering his four- 
teen points to stricken Europe. The guy 
with the hammer told us both to go to 
hell. A fourth unfortunate lay in the 
stern sheets stewed. He didn’t look as 
though soap in any form had ever come 
within 200 yards of him. 

We swung the lever over a couple.of 
notches and whooped it up for home, 
thoroughly convinced that nobody wanted 
our soap; nobody wanted our advice. 

In desperation, having escaped ship- 
wreck and starvation, we went back to 
Irvin’s house, ate a line of. chicken a la 
Maryland, a few lamb chops, a stack of 
corn fritters, a couple of pies, washing it 
down with a demijohn of cider, 

It requires a flexible mind to step oyt 
of great danger into the calm of a dining 


room, without missing a stroke. 
* * * * * * * 


THERE is a man out in Helena, Mont., 

by the name of Harry W. Child. He 
is President of the Yellowstone Park and 
Transportation Company. Every year he 
gets an idea that he ought to go outside 
of the Park for a camping expedition. 
He has the same yearning to go camping 
that a letter carrier has to take a walk. 
He is a little more elaborate in his 
methods, however. He never starts until 
the hotels in the Park system are about to 
close — somewhere about the last of Sep- 
tember. 

His first step is to get three of the 
largest trucks on the system and go from 
hotel to hotel on a closing-up expedition. 
He génerally starts at Mammoth Springs 
wheré he takes on four or five tons of 
food. Then he goes up to Norris where 
he grabs a couple of cooks; at Old Faith- 
ful he sweeps up half a dozen waiters ; 
at the Geyser he grabs not less than ten 
tens of ice: at the Lake he cleans out all 
the vegetables and fruit and delicacies that 
have not been devoured by the tourists 
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from the East. 
he grabs all the good horses and tents and 
portable ranges that are fit for service. 
Von Hindenberg going through Belgium 
is nothing compared with Harry Child 
raiding his hotel system for camping 
paraphernalia. 


iy 1910 he took Sam Blythe and Will 

Loeb and myself with him. The caval- 
cade that crossed the Gibbon and the 
Fire Hole and went on down into the 
Madison looked like a mob of land stam- 
peders piling into virgin territory. 

The first stop we made was at Grayling, 
a beautiful little suburban post-office 
which has since been taken over by the 
Montana Power Company and now lies 
under fifty feet of water. 

We pitched our tents in Red Canyon, 
three miles distant from the town site. 
We had thirty-one horses, five wranglers, 
two cooks, six Japanese waiters and 
enough grub to feed Coxey’s army going 
and coming. 

Harry, known along the frontier as 

“Harry Hardup,” for the reason that 
he owns only 64,000 acres of land and 
300,000 head of stock, ordered up a 
pitcher of lemonade and superintended 
the laying out of the camp site. His idea 
of work is to sit in a canvas chair, smoke 
cigars and talk about the price of beef 
cattle. As soon as night falls, Harry eats 
three trout, a couple of elk steaks, drinks 
auother quart of lemonade, smokes an- 
other box of cigars and climbs into the 
hay. 
If the fishing is good and there is a 
wind behind him, he trots down to the 
river, makes a dozen casts (the higher 
the wind the better), picks up a few fish 
and comes back to his canvas chair. 


A BOUT the third day he begins to flash 
fresh knickerbocker suits made in Lon- 
don, all of which he tries on in order to 
study the effect. If any of the teamsters 
hiss, he makes an immediate change and 
tries on something else. If any one suit 
gets by without criticism, he wears it the 
balance of the trip. The others he gives 
away or throws away, all according to 
the tempo of the criticism. He seldom 
comes out of the mountains with one 
whole suit. 

As soon as we got comfortable in Red 
Canyon Harry unrolled a large map of 
the State of Montana and suggested thirty 
or forty other places that he thought were 
better. His whole idea of camp life is 
to get away from the spot where he hap- 
pens to be. When Harry Hardup is 
finally tucked away into the mold and a 
large marble slab is erected over him, a 
voice will roll forth exclaiming: “I know 
a better place; let’s move.” 


BUT he was the noblest host in the 

world. He had a passion for running 
water; a nose for trout and grayling; a 
sort of a sixth sense that enabled him to 
drop a fly in the right place. It was a 
pleasure to see him cast (with the wind 
behind him). It was he who put me on 
my first grayling which he borrowed 
immediately afterward and had him- 
self photographed with. (See above.) 
Nevertheless, Harry, you can handle a 
Rainbow better than any man I ever saw 


—/in the stream or on a plate. 
* x * ~ * oe * 


SAM BLYTHE was a pretty good fish- 
erman if he was permitted to fish his 
own way, to-wit, as follows: 

Take $40 worth of tackle, put it all on 
your person at once, step down to the 
river bank and beat up the stream like a 


man dusting a carpet. If the first joint 


In his triumphant march,’ 


breaks, pay no attention to it. If the flies 
sap off, tie on some more. If your line 
gets caught in the brush, break it. If 
a fish hits any one of the three hooks, 
give him the jiu jitsu and throw him 
back into the landscape without delay. 
After you have worn out your rod, lost 
your leaders and your flies become scat- 
tered by some playful breeze, sit down on 
the bank of the stream and cuss a little 
or a whole lot, according to your gifts. 
Then lay down on your back, put your 
feet Heavenward and let the water run 
out of your gum boots into your ears. 
The next step is to stroll back to camp 
and present what tackle you have left 
to a cowboy who is too pie-eyed to know 
what you are doing to him. Sam tried it 
and got away with it. The cowpuncher 
is still in doubt as to whether Sam gave 
it or sold it to him. In any event, the 
cowpuncher got the worst of it. 


ONE bright, crisp, frosty morning a 

horse wrangler lifted the flap of Sam’s 
tent and informed him that there was a 
nice fat grouse roosting in a quaking 
aspen tree behind the Casino. Sam 
grabbed a shotgun, sneaked around the 
corner and gave the bird both barrels, at 
a distance not exceeding fifteen feet 
With a wild yell he picked up the re- 
mains and hustled down to the cook tent, 
where he was greeted by the chef with 
cutstretched arms. 

“Bon jour, Monsieur Jean!” exclaimed 
Sam, almost exhausting his French vo- 
cabulary. “Dejeuner!” he held up the 
ex-grouse in the manner of Bartholdi’s 
Statue of Liberty illuminating the world, 
From the mangled mass a few drops of 
rich blood dripped down Sam’s right arm. 

“Ah! my friend!” said Jean, descend- 
ing to the impoverished English lan- 
guage, “I cannot make you a breakfast 
of this. I am a cook. You have nothing 
left but feathers. What you need is an 
upholsterer to make you a pillow.” 

The next night, Sam having failed 
totally as a fisherman and a hunter, turned 











Samuel G. Blythe who uses his tackle 
but once, after which it is unfit for use. 








his attention to draw poker and did some 
execution that was not soon forgotten in 
the rock-bound Gallatins. 

Some day when those fellers recover 
from the shock, Sam is going back for 
another vacation. 
» - * 


* * * * 


HE only truthful angler I ever met 
in my life was William Loeb, Jr. This 
the more remarkable because he was an 
intimate friend of Tom Miller and 
Lan Wells, perhaps the two great- 
est prevaricators that ever haunted 
Yellowstone Park. Although Lan 
was a great consumer of canned 
clam juice, he was really an inland 
liar. Had he been familiar with 
the sea he would have held the 
world’s championship for both salt 
and fresh water. 

Among the mountain  bunco- 
steerers, that is to say the high 
altitude liars, Mr. Miller cof Helena 
is without a peer. And if Lan 
Wells hadn’t had the start on Tom 
there is no telling where Tom 
would have passed him, or what 
he would have passed him. 

However, that’s merely a side- 
light on a couple of natures that 
have been overlooked by the sta- 
tisticians. It is only fair to say, 
however, that they stand supreme 
in their separate branches. 

But Loeb was a truthful man. 


ONE morning he took his tackle 

and his three favorite flies 
and his old tried and true Leonard 
rod and went up the stream. We 
fished a couple of miles below him 
and after taking what we con- 
sidered our just due, sat down to 
lunch. Presently Loeb blew along. 

“What luck, Bill?” 

“Tough luck,” responded Roosevelt’s 
ex-secretary, at that time Collector of the 
Port. “I caught two grayling, one of 
them weighing a pound and a half, four 
speckled trout; a couple of browns and a 
two pound cutthroat. I forgot to take 
my creel so I strung them on a willow 
branch. About a mile up stream I struck 
a swift’ current, slipped and had to drop 
the fish to save myself. They’re coming 
down the river.” 

“Or up the river,” commented Lan 
Wells, already jealous of Loeb’s tactics. 
“You can’t pull anything like that around 
here, can he Tom?” 

“Not with me,” said the Helena pre- 
varicator, biting into the breast of a cold 
Mallard duck. “A fish is never caught 
until it is in the frying pan. Floaters 
don’t count.” 

“Nevertheless,” said the Collector of 
the Port, “I caught nine fish, within the 
last two hours and I will take my oath on 
it.” 

Tom Miller choked on the balance of 
the duck. 

Harry Child, our host, plugged his 
mouth with a hard boiled egg, and averted 
his face while Sam Blythe and myself 
spent a couple of sickening silent moments 
trying to look unconcerned. 


NE of our teamsters, a person of 
limited reverence, in order to conceal 
his emotions, without rhyme or reason, be- 
gan kicking a horse vidlently in the belly. 
It was something awful, those pregnant, 
fleeting seconds, which seemed to grow 
into hours and months and generations. 
After what seemed about twenty years 


William Loeb, Jr., 


Anglermaniacs 


had elapsed, Loeb walked over to the 
edge of the river, gazing transfixed into 
its limpid depths. We thourht at first he 
was a little bit peeved by the attitude of 
his confreres, but he seemed to take it 
more or less as a matter of course that 
doubts should exist. Suddenly he let out 
a loud whoop, plunged down to the lip of 
the stream, rushed out into two feet of 
water and seized a willow”branch that 
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to accepting pay from the brotherhood. 
Sim .restored to us the rejected fees. 

That evening as we sat beside the camp 
fire reviewing the day, Doc said: “ Pe- 
culiar, wasn’t it, that the kid returned 
that money?” 

“Yes,” replied Simeon Ford, Esq., gaz- 
ing into the melting firelight. “ But it 
was a damned sight more peculiar that 
I returned it.” 

But bread cast upon waters will 





had come floating down stream, and upon 
which was strung nine fish: two grayling, 
one of them weighing a pound and a half, 
four speckled trout, two brown and a 
two pound cutthroat, which he brought 
forth and cast at our feet. 

Anything in the shape of words would 
have been a ghastly travesty. All Bill 
had was just the little fish themselves — 
just nine little glistening, gleaming frag- 
ments of evidence for the defendant. We 
looked at them, we counted them, we 
weighed them, wé apologized — 

BUT, secretly, just between ourselves, 
Wi Logs Is STILL UNDER SUSPICION. 
ON a certain occasion I was jaunting 

through a bass country with Doc 
McPherson of whom I have written more 
or less voluminously in Fretp AND 
STREAM, and Simeon Ford, whose capacity 
for turning dull conversation into mi 
is unsurpassed. By nature, Sim Ford is a 
laconic person. he great charm about 
his humor is its brevity, though it is no 
infrequently turned upon himself. 

One crisp, gusty day Sim and Doc an 
I found ourselves on the southern a 
of Palfrey Lake. We were cogitating o 
whether to go around a certain strip o 
water, perhaps 300 yards across, or wai 
for a friendly motor boat. Presently a 
boy hoved to in a putt-putt and offered 
us a lift. We took him up. At the end 
of the passage we chucked the kid some 
small change which he declined to accept. 
Doc tried to talk him out of his aversion 
to money and finally left it on the seat. 
After we had strolled on up the road, 
Sim Ford put his hand in his coat pocket 
and brought out the change which the 
boy had dexterously placed there. It 
dawned upon us simultaneously that the 
young ferryman was the right sort, averse 


in the Grand Canyon of the 
Yellowstone with a brace of cut-throat trout. 


return. 

A few days later while we 
were preparing to go out of 
the Palirey Lake region a launch 
hurried up the bay and docked 
at the wharf; a guide bearing a 
bow in his arms, hustled up the 

ill. 

“Ts there a doctor in camp? This 
boy put an ax in his leg.” 

Doc, who is always equipped for 
an emergency, took the youngster 
from the guide’s arms, placed him 
on a cot, ordered everybody else 
out of the place, with the exception 
of the boy’s mother, and in five 
minutes was ready for an operation, 
rubber gloves and all. He took 
five stitches in the boy’s leg with- 
out administering anesthetics. The 
patient was game to the core. His 
one request was that Doc would 
fix him up so that within four days 
he could go out on a camping ex- 
pedition with some other kids. 

After the operation Sim and I 
were admitted to the temporary 
hospital. The youngster lay there 
bandaged in cotton, holding his 
mother’s hand and smiling cheer- 
fully. We exchanged glances. 


The patient was the boy who had 
ferried us free two weeks before. 


“Will you be so kind as to send me 
your bill, Doctor?” said the mother. 

“Madam,” replied the medical man 
with a Chesterfieldian bow, “ the patient 
and I are old friends; comrades of the 
outdoors. We fish and hunt and boat 
together. There is no charge.” 

Here again in the great crucible of 
friendship and understanding, were 
melted the mutual obligations, wholly 
apart from dollars—a transaction in which 
the exchange is not depreciated by war 
nor famine nor time. 

We learned later that the boy’s name 
was Ryan—a grandson of Thomas F. 
RY 





‘ Since “Anglermaniacs” was written, 
my friend Alfred T. Ringling has crossed 
the river with Charon at the helm. Ma 

he meet on the other shore of that dar 

unchartered stream those of his cronies 
who have gone before. He was a rare 
companion, a kindred soul and a gentle- 
man. His last ‘request, as he lay in the 
west chamber of his Oak Ridge home, 
was that his mortal remains be born to 
the mountain top from which he had so 
often before looked down upon the placid 
waters where he had spent many incor- 
parable hours. 


Goodbye old friend, the day is done; 
A boatman beckons from the pier. 
ake passage as the shadows fall, 
Set sail and have no fear. 


“The world is better that you lived.” 
o new and have no sorrow; 
Asxured that those who loved you here 
ill meet you there — to-morrow. 
Rosert H. Davis. 











HE following few words gently given to our readers 
are no straddle. They are honest convictions after 
many years of knocking around the world in the odd 
and even corners of it. 


ERBOTEN was a word plastered all over Germany for 

many years before the war and a joke to all intelligent 
travelers from other countries. Are we, in the land of the 
free and brave, after we have pulled down that VERBOTEN 
sign for the good and uplift of all humanity, going to let mis- 
guided, narrow-minded fanatics hang that word up over our 
beds and our personal lives? Imagine a camp fire without an 
honest pipe! We are of the opinion that we have had our 
liberty tampered with quite enough. 


WE seriously object to having our personal liberty inter- 
fered with. Being knocked over the head with a club 
or imprisoned for doing something that is not forbidden by 
the Commandments or forced by the torture rack to join a 
certain misguided near-religious creed the members of which 
are obsessed with the idea that their way to the great and 
glorious hereafter is the only way and who would rather 
see you tortured to death on the rack than have you go by 
any other route, does not appeal to us. 


AINT Peter is supposed to stand beside the white and 

fulgent portals and have the last say. Our idea of Saint 
Peter is that he must be a saint with much instinctive finesse 
(therefore loving a sense of proportion). Can you make your- 
self believe that the many old hyprocrites you know who 
pass the plate on Sunday in church, with pious eyes raised to 
the ceiling when all the rest of the week they short-weight 
you in business, are going’to pass Saint Peter, the wisest saint 
on the calendar, and the saint with the hardest job that ever 
happened — do you believe those old hyprocrites are going 
to get through those gates? —If you kid yourself with that 
idea, you are demoted, not into the kindergarten class, but the 
wagon is going to drive up and get you sooner or later. 


Hew do you know, Mr. Fanatic, or Mrs. Fanatic, that 
Saint Peter is not going to say to you when you come 
before him for a final judgment, “ You have lived an honest 
life, or you have not. You have smoked, but that is not my 
business. You are not judged by me on those lines. That is 
your own personal affair. 1 judge your hypocrisy and the 
sporting chance you gave the other fellow and your everyday 
life and your business life. You may have made a chimney 
of yourself, but that is not my business ” _. Prove to me that 
Saint Peter is going to judge otherwise and the faith that I 
have is cast to the four winds. So by what right have little 
human beings to set themselves up to dictate our personal 
liberties, until they can absolutely prove something. 






Verboten—Tobacco for Instance 


O UT in God’s world, under the wonderful blue dome of 
heaven, where every tree and stream and mountain is an 
eloquent sermon.— Out there uncontaminated by the breath of 
fanatics, where you and I go to read our Holy Writ and to 
be near our God, they want to put up a German sign VER- 
BOTEN — You can’t use tobacco— Oh ye heathen saints of 
an uncivilized world, you cheap seekers of notoriety, you mis- 
guided childish adventurers in the intelligent world of to-day, 
are you honest, do you mean it and what is your excuse? 


W Sewaas are a few paragraphs here and there in histories 
devoted to fanatical reformers and miles and miles of 
pages to human nature. Still reformers read histories and 
the Bible and learn nothing. They, by dint of easily-working 
jaws and excellent lungs and emotional and prayerful collec- 
tions, gain money to lobby laws that benefit the grafting and 
dishonest politicians. Let them stutter an excuse as they may. 
The facts remain which in their fanatical blindness they refuse 
to see, or don’t wish to, if they can get on the front page of a 
newspaper or collect much pelf. 


T never enters the fanatic’s mind that the same amount of 

energy will pass laws that can control a bad situation in a 
broad and decent way. He must cut off a hand that bungles 
an eperation once, or parasitic lawyers or politicians get to him 
first and control what brains he has; there is no thought cell 
in the fanatic’s brain that deals in fundamentals; he is a crea- 
ture of the emotional, unthinking minute. 


A VERBOTEN sign for tobacco in the woods and fields 
when we go shooting and fishing! Isn’t it pitiful and 
childish. A certain amount of our own sympathy should go 
out to all fanatics, for sometimes they are more dangerous 
than men awaiting a death sentence behind prison bars. 


O= children’s children, perhaps, will have to beg on 
bended knees from some old fanatic with milk in his 
veins to get kissing checks when their courtship days come 
along. Pleasant situation to contemplate, but unbridle the 
fanatics and they will sterilize the world and we will develop 
into another moon, without one living microbe, for the inhab- 
itants of Mars to speculate about— The last He-Man will 
stagger across the dried-up streams and the withered and 
blighted landscape under a load of fanatics’ and professional 
politicians’ scalps, cursing the day he was born —he will come 
to Saint Peter all gory, dropping his stone axe and scalps, 
saluting like a soldier who reports the enemy routed. He will 
suggest a new start with a tired and satisfied sigh. 


F you have a vote, and it is to be hoped you have, next 
time you cast it use your brains. Don’t be a sheep! 





My. S, lea 
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Synopsis 


It isn’t necessary for us to introduce 
the name of Captain Emerson Hough to 
our readers. He is probably very much 
better known than is our magazine. You 
who have read his stories know without 
being told how perfectly charming he 
tells them. 

In the first part of this story he de- 
scribes the getting ready for the hunt. 
Mrs. Hough plays a very interesting part 
in the preparation. e brings in the 
various characters and a description of 
the country a little over 20 years ago 
that gives a flavor as much like the real 
old days of hunting in the West as it is 
possible to give. A horse that had passed 
its usefulness was taken out six or seven 
miles from the camp and killed as a bait 
for the bears. The ise part of this story 
dealt with the camp and camp life and 
watching the defunct horse for Mr. or 
Mrs. Bear to come around after some- 
thing to eat, and to leave without 
tipping the waiter, although the waiter 
expected to collect. 


MINI ATT 


NO CATCH-UM WOLF 


AGAINST our judgment we could not 

refrain from riding down to the bait 
spot, although we knew it was not the 
thing to do. There was a burden on our 
minds. Long before this we had about 
given up the thought of getting in a bear 
at our bait, and had foolishly put out two 
or three big steel traps around the car- 
cass in the hope of catching a couple of 
big gray wolves that we had seen fooling 
around there one morning. Of course, 
we did not catch the wolves. And, of 
course, like a bunch of fools, we had in 
all likelihood lost our only chance to get 
a bear that spring. 

We walked up close to the bait, and 
there was the footprint of our bear. It 
was eight inches wide across the front 
foot — wider than the spread jaws of the 
big steel traps. To make sure of 
anchoring our wolf, we had tied the chain 
of one trap to the tail of the horse and 
anchored another to the fore leg. Both 
of these traps were sprung, and one of 
them, which was set on a soft piece of 
ground, was mashed nearly out of sight 
in the dirt — the bear had stepped square 
on top of it. “Curses on the luck,” said 
I, or words to that effect. “ Kick me, 
Jack. 

“Ge, don’t know,” said Jack, rubbing 
his chin, ‘ “you can’t tell a thing abcut 
what a bear is going to do. He might 
tuck his tail between his legs, so to speak 
and run fifty miles without ‘stopping, or he 
might get mad and knock these steel traps 
out of sight if they pinched his foot. He 
may come back. As near a I can figure, 
he did some of that rooting after he had 
stepped on-one or both of the traps. If it 
didn’t bother him then, may be it won't 
bother him when he’s hungry. Anyhow, 
we'll watch.” 


WE now laid out our campaign. 

Hoping against hope that our coming 
around the bait would not further have 
disturbed him, we resolved now to hunt 
our bear, as we should have done all 
along. We tied our saddle horses in a 
clump of trees back of us, and going 
high up the mountain side. above the bait 
and at least a quarter of a mile away, 
built ourselves a little bear blind, con- 
sisting of a few evergreen boughs, thrust 
down into the ground, making a cover not 
too conspicuous. We both knew that our 
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scent would not be apt to reach the bear 


so far below us, and we knew that a 
bear’s eyes are not of much use to him. 
Joe Kipp always said he did not believe 
any grizzly could see a man half a mile 
away. I myself have walked up to a 
black bear on a mountain side, when the 
wind was right and had him sit and look 
at me, curiously, not seventy-five yards 
away. The same bear would have scented 
. man half a mile away and run like a 
eer. 


THE sun of May was warm. The snow 

now had retired almost to the moun- 
tain tops, save in drifts and patches. The 
wind of the high country was very clean 
and sweet. We ‘had our mackinaw coats 
inside our slickers on the saddle cantles. 
Thus, idly and luxuriously, we made our- 
selves beds up there under the blue sky 
and the warm sun, and rested and loafed 
and waited— and slept. 

And now I revert again to that question 
of the most vivid pictures of one’s sport- 
ing experience. I have none more dis- 
tinct in all my gallery than this. 


THE FADE-IN 


WO men, high on the mountain side, 

asleep in the sun. Overhead, a very 
clean, sweet sky, with little white clouds. 
On each hand clumps of pines, black in 
silhouette, dotted here and there along 
the ridges. Below us, gentle Two Medi- 
cine Lake. Beyond that, long, low moun- 
tains black with timber. Rising Wolf 
keeping guard, far off beyond the edge of 
the water, and my own mountain between 
Rising Wolf and this high ridge. All 
around, the clean, sweet, untouched wil- 
derness. Not a smoke in sight anywhere. 
No smoke to the north of us at all 
within many sleeps, and to the south none 
within a day’s march, save that of our 
own campfire, eight miles below, on the 
lake. Below us, the silver of a little clump 
of quaking asps. Between the quaking 
asps and the clean-cut edge of the dark 
forest, a little open glade, altogether si- 
lent, altogether motionless. It was the 
wilderness. There is no place of peace 
like to it. There are no pictures so keen 
as those of the wilderness, is it not true? 

I must have gone to sleep up there with 
that picture etched into my brain. There 
was no usual process to induce its fad- 
ing when I awoke. That is to say, I was 
awakened so suddenly that I never had 
time to forget the picture which was 
written on my contented brain before I 
dropped off to sleep. Therefore its pic- 
ture remained indelible. 


THERE HE IS! 
I WAS awakened by a jerk which nearly 
dislocated my arm. I sat up suddenly. 
Jack, the field glasses at his eyes, his eyes 


ich out several inches in front of his 
face—for, like many successful hunters, 
Jack gets keen when he sees a big bear— 
was staring down the side of the ridge. 
He spoke, I presume for the first time— 
not aloud, but in an intense whisper, 
which you might have been able to hear 
twenty feet, but which you would not 


‘forget in twenty years. 


He spoke just three words which you 
yourself have heard so often from your 
guide or companion when, day after day, 
tired almost to exhaustion, you have rid- 
den or walked or paddled or climbed in 
quest of moose or elk or sheep or goat 
or bear—and at last the object of your 
hunt was before you: “There he is!” 

There he was! The continuity seemed 
to be complete after all. All we needed 
was a fade-in showing the bear. Pre- 
cisely this effect came in my own tran- 
sition from sleep to wakefulness. As my 
eyes cleared I saw the same old vivid pic- 
ture again which I have tried to present 
here — the forest-covered mountains, the 
grove-flecked slopes of the foothills, the 
blue sky above, and over and through 
all the unspeakably pleasant feel of a 
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clean air, the wind of the mountains. 
One by one, each feature came back into 
the picture—the silver of the quaking 
asps on the left, the clean-cut forest edge 
upon the right of the little glade which 
wae the focus of our projector at the 
time. And as I rubbed the sleep from 
my eyes, the central fade-in came! There 
was the ‘bear, exactly where he belonged. 

“Bear’s there” Jack grunted, his eyes 
still glued to the glasses. “There he is!” 


I COULD see him easily enough—a 

great shape looming up in the open 
space. “Let me look, Jack,” said I, “Is 
he a good one?” 

“T should say!” 
passed me the glasses. 

And then, looking very large and very 
close in the eight-powers, showed the 
bear, a great creature, straw color or 
yellow red, as the light made it, tugging 
at the tough meat under his feet. He had 
a long shoulder mane, precisely like a 
grizzly, and this rolled from side to side 
as he jerked at the meat, changing the 
play of his neck and shoulder muscles. 


He grinned as he 


“ Grizzly?” I asked Jack. He nodded. . 


“T think so,” said he, and a mighty good 
one.” 

We sat there for a time studying the 
bear and the lay of the country over 
which we had to make our approach. We 
were sure, from what we had seen of 
the tracks earlier, that the bear had 
come out of the heavy forest to the 
right, and would probably move back in 
that direction after he had finished feed- 
ing or if he became alarmed. There was, 
on the left hand side of the open space, 
a low ridge covered with pine and quak- 
ing asps. If we could get behind the 
cover of that range without being seen 
or scented we would have the wind in 
our favor. We felt sure that we could 
get within fair range, at least two hun- 
dred yards, at the lower end of this ridge, 
which was bare. We had figured this out 
rather closely ‘before, and agreed that this 
was the best way of approach if the wind 
was right. It was precisely right at this 
time. 

“Don’t get excited,” said Jack, turning 
to me, as we rose now and started to 
craw! down the open side of the mountain 
in full sight of the bear. 


I SMILED at him, because it seemed to 
me that he was more excited than I 


was. The truth is, there seems to be 
something about my nervous system which 
does not steam up very much at the sight 
of big game. I think it was because, 
usually, in hunts of this kind—as had 
been the case in this one—the earlier 
stages of the game had so tired me out 
with unusual exertions that the closing 
scenes seemed to be more a part of the 
day’s work than the climax of a series 
of thrills. When we got under cover ot 
the quaking asps I put my rifle to my face 
and looked along it to see if everything 
was all right. My hand certainly did not 
tremble. I do not now recall that it ever 
did in a big game approach. Quail and 
trout are the only big game which really 
have any really terrifying aualities about 
them. Getting a bear—why, there is 
nothing in the world to rattle a man in 
a quiet, restful and matter-of-fact propo- 
sition such as that. 

“What shall I do if you miss him?” 
said Jack in a hoarse whisper. We were 
now within four hundred yards or so of 
the bear, and had made the cover, ap- 
parently without having been discovered. 

“There ain’t going to be any missing,” 
said I. . “I might as well get a divorce if 
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I miss that bear. If I should not stop 
him, and he looks as though he were going 
to get away, why, then you plug it into 
him fast as you can. We've got to hang 
up that hide. Look how many people all 
over the country have been working and 
riding and telegraphing and watching for 
this bear. We've got to get him! If we 
don’t, our business system’s no good.” 


JACK nodded. We trotted on down to 

the end of the quaking asp ridge, until 
we reached a place where it flattened out 
in full view of the spot where the bait was 
lying. We threw off our hats and crawled 
to the top, where a thin fringe of grass 
was blowing in the winds. -Slowly, very 
slowly, and hoping the freakish mountain 
wind would not whirl around, we raised 
our heads and peered over. 


THE FADE-OUT 

T HERE he was! And we had not 

reached the spot ten seconds too soon. 
For some reason, we never could tell why, 
the bear had ceased feeding and was 
walking steadily and rapidly —with the 
peculiar long, shambling stride which only 
a bear can show — for the cover of the 
black forest about fifty yards away. At 
that time he was about twenty or thirty 
yards away from the bait. An instant 
more, and we should not have seen him 
at all. He was directly on top of a high 
hard snowdrift, which, too close packe 
to melt as yet in the sun, still filled a part 
of the little glade. He was perfecty vis- 
ible, not over one hundred and fifty yards, 
possibly one hundred and seventy-five, 
possibly one hundred and twenty-five. It 
was an easy shot. I can see that bear 
yet, looming up clear-cut on the top of 
the snow bank. 

I presume Jack and I both at the same 
time discovered our mistake about this 
bear. It was a large one, yes, but it was 
not a grizzly, although its color and its 
great shoulder mane had deceived us at a 
distance. Now I saw the peculiar hind 
quarters of the black bear, the slope of 
the nose of the black bear, and knew 
that we simply had run against one of 
the color freaks of the black species. Not- 
withstanding all of which he looked 
mighty desirable for annexation. He was 
what we call a seven or eight hundred 
pound bear; by which one means a bear 
really of four hundred or so. 


I DON’T know what Jack was doing. 

I drew down and fired at the rapidly 
moving animal which was just beginning 
to quarter a little away from us. I fired 
once—and twice—the second shot so 
quickly that Jack swore I. had shot with- 
out aim. This was not the case —it was 
only my usual habit of a very quick 
second barrel. That second shot remains 
one of the mysteries of this hunt. 

At the crack of the rifle the bear 
squatted just a little and flung his head 
around to the left, towards us. Whether 
or not he saw us we could not tell. It 
was all done in a flash. With a leap as 
quick as that of a fox-terrier, he was off 
and in a very few, astonishingly long 
strides, had completed his fade-out and 
was inside the cover of the black forest. 

Jack did not shoot at all, although 
neither of us was at that time absolutely 
sure the bear had been hit. He had been 
so close to the edge of the woods that 
Jack had not had very much time to get 
ready. Our chance had come all in a 
flash, with no more than a few seconds 
margin; and the thing was done, one way 
or the other. 


JACK was silent as we hurried up to 
the top of the snowdrift. I was pro- 
testing to him that I had hit him and 


knew I had hit him. But we could not 
find any trace whatever to prove that. At 
last, just about where the bear had first 
stood, I found on the snow one tiny drop 
of blood on the farther side of his trail, 
a spot not larger than half of your 
little fingernail. Jack did not see this at 
all at first, but ran on toward the cover. 
He motioned to me. There, just beyond 
the snow, was a little weed stem, and 
there was blood on it. 

“Hit him!” said Jack. But he did not 
seem very confident. I was protesting to 
him all the time that I knew I had hit 
him fair; because I had tried this rifle 
before and knew what it could do —and 
also had tried myself before and thought 
I knew what I could do. 


WHEN we came to the edge of that 

strip of pine our eyes enlarged some- 
what. There was a regular path in there 
which had been used by bears. It seemed 
as though about all the bears in the world 
must have been coming up to the edge 
of that piece of wood and looking out at 
the cafeteria. The big footprints of our 
bear were lost in this trail, partly in the 
mud, partly in the snow, and partly on 
the hard ground, covered with pine 
needles. 

The trail forked inside the edge of the 
wood and I ran the left fork while Jack 
trotted off on the right. There were 
plenty of tracks on either branch. I had 
net gone far on my fork before I stopped. 
On the ground, before me, lay a mass of 
clotted blood —I should say fully a pail- 
ful. I yelled and Jack came running; and 
just a moment later we located the bear. 

He had, of course, gone only a few 

yards from this place. For about one 
hundred and fifty yards or so from the 
top of the snowdrift he obviously had 
held his breath and run with full lungs 
until he had got this far. Then, as he 
exhaled, he stumbled and fell forward. 
The shock then, for the first time, took 
effect. He rolled and slipped perhaps 
sixty or seventy yards further, down the 
side of the little ridge on which the trail 
had lain. 
We looked down and saw what looked 
like a great bunch of dried pine needles. 
It was our bear, lying just in a little 
trickle of water which lay at the bottom 
of the gully. 

“There he is!” said Jack. 


WELL. there he was. It did not seer 
to be such a feat of heroism, after 
all. The poor old bear had never done 
me any harm. He hadn’t killed anybody’s 
horse, but just eaten a piece of horse 
which he thought somebody had left lying 
around and didn’t want. Without the 
horse we would never have gotten any 
bear on that hunt. There is no doubt 
whatever in my mind about that. 


THE CLOSE-UP 
_We turned him over and had a look at 
him. We had no camera to make the 
usual photograph, because we had been 
fooled so often that we did not really 
think we were going to get a bear. We 
concluded to gralloch our prey and leave 
his hide on, coming up early the next 


* morning with Madam to show her where 


the battle had been fought. 

It was a curious bear, one of the most 
curious I ever killed. He had enormously 
large feet—his forepads measured eight 
inches across, and his hind feet resembled 
those of a Bulgarian waiter. His head 
was very broad, eight inches between the 
ears, which had the same look as those of 
a grizzly. In coat he might have been a 
grizzly, so far as the color at least was 
concerned. There was, however, a little 
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of the looser quality of the black bear’s 
robe, long as the hair was. He had not 
the black bear's tawny nose, but the 
slope of his head, while not true to 
precisely black bear type, was not true to 
grizzly type. His claws, while not so long 
as those of a grizzly of his weight, were 
longer than those of the average black 
bear of his weight — much longer, and less 
curved. However, on the chest of the 
bear there was a ragged blotch or half 
horseshoe of white. Once in a while you 
will see white on the breast of the 
genuine black bear in the Southern States 
—the natives down there even say that 
the “horseshoe bear” is a larger species 
than the undecorated animal. 


AS it was, we regretfully had to con- 
clude that we had not killed anything 
more than the plain garden or cooking 
bear, which we could not call a grizzly; 
even although this bear had shown all 
the habits of a grizzly in coming out to 
feedon horse. Whether this bear had had 
grizzly neighbors in making those much- 
trodden trails we never could tell. 
Whether it was the same bear that 
Collins had seen we never could tell. No 
doubt it had taken the drag trail which 
Jack and I had made previously, and had 
come into the bait, standing around 
watching it from under cover until finally 
it thought it safe to feed. It would have 
been a lot safer if Jack and I had not 
been there. 

With considerable difficulty we dragged 
our bear out of the water and up on a 
pile of brush, spread him out and left 
him. Very happy now that we had killed 
some sort of a bear, anyhow, even if not 
one of Joe Kipp’s grizzles, we climbed up 
to our horses and hit the trail at a hard 
gait, reaching camp just before dark. 


HUNTERS’ ETIQUETTE 


Wwe arrived at precisely the time when 

Abe was engaged in making biscuits 
for fifteen. Everybody was in camp and 
waiting for supper. Jack and I strolled 
in carelessly, after we had unsaddled and 
picketed our horses on the grass ridge 
above the camp. We said nothing, of 
course, and no one said anything to us. 
Abe was too busy. Madam was too full 
of acute hunger, and all the others were 
bear hunters as well as ourselves. It is 
not etiquette for a successful hunter to 
come into camp waving his hat, or show- 
ing any emotion whatever. It is not 
etiquette for any one already in camp to 
ask him questions. The Indias never 
do, and the oldest hunters never do. So 
Jack and I cleaned our rifles, stood them 
up under the big pine tree, washed our 
hands, and got ready for supper. By that 
time it was etiquette for each to tell the 
story of the day. 


BILLY HOFER had pried open one of 
Abe’s biscuits and was spreading 1t 
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with creamery butter and comb honey. 
Madam was sitting on the edge of her 
feather bed, where we usually piled the 
eight pairs of blankets to make her a 
comfortable seat. The cooking stove was 
cooling down, the chocolate creams stood 
open and ready. I don’t remember now 
whether we had ice cream or not that- 
night, but it was what you might call 
fairly comfortable in our camp. 

“See any sign?” asked Billy, after a 
little. 

“Some,” said Jack, gravely. 

After a time, Billy once more; “ Bear 
come in yet?” 

He spoke indifferently but was looking 
at me. I nodded. 

After a proper lapse of time, to evince 
all compliance with dignity on both sides 
—and Madam herself having been en- 
tirely too busy with the cream pitcher to 
express any interest in the inh hunt — 
Billy casually remarked once more, “ Get 
a shot?” 

“Sure,” said I. 


THIS did not seem to awaken any in- 

terest among any of those present. 
After about half an hour, as though the 
thought had just occurred to him, Billy, 
operating on a second biscuit, said, “ Get 
him?” 

There was no affectation about any of 
this, because we were in an Indian atmos- 
phere thereabouts, and because the killing 
of a bear here and there meant nothing 
to Billy Hofer, who had killed or helped 
get fifty head or so of them, I presume. 
Collins had never, at that time, killed a 
bear. 

a didn’t kill my bear, did you?” he 
said. 

“Well, we killed somebody’s bear,” I 
admitted. Then Madam looked up from 
her seat on the feather bed, where she 
now was making toast on the cook stove. 

“Where is he?” she asked, casually and 
just a trifle skeptically. 

“You didn’t suppose I’d do the bear up 
in a shawl strap and carry him in, did 
you?” I demanded of her, with proper 
superiority. “Not at all. It isn’t good 
form to carry home packages.” 
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“Well, I don’t see any bear,” said she. 
That is a way she has. I think most 
women are that way. 

“He’s up there in the hills, all right, 
Mrs. Hough,” said Jack. “We left him 
almost au naturel, so that you could see 
him in the morning. We didn’t know but 
what you'd like to be in the picture with 
the bear. It’s too bad we can’t get the 
cook stove in, too,” he added reflectively 
but with no intentional discourtesy. 

“Which one of you killed him?” asked 
Billy Hofer, “you or Jack, or both of 

? ” 


you? 
“Oh, I killed him,” said I carelessly. 


BILLY reached over and pulled my 
hunting knife out of its sheath and 
held it, the blade upright, toward me. 

“Do you swear on the point of the 
knife you killed that bear yourself?” he 
demanded. 

I put my forefinger on the point of the 
knife and took the Indian oath. ‘“ Yes,” 
I said. Billy then turned and went to the 
mess chest to extract other delicacies and 
adjuncts to the feast. There would be 
meat in camp — or at least a little hide in 
camp. On such occasions the village re- 
joices. We rejoiced. Naturally, being a 
warrior, I paid no attention to my wife. 
Naturally, being a woman, she paid very 
little attention to me. I doubt if she 
really believed we had killed any bear; 
because she asked me once or twice in the 
night if I was sure that the bear was dead 
and would not come around the camp. 

In the morning Abe cooked biscuits 
enough for fifteen people, Madam made 
the coffee herself. on the cook stove, and 
our entire party—Jack and Billy and 
Collins and old John Monroe and 
Christine and Madam and myself —all 
started entrain up the mountain to a 
place where the. hunt had ended. 


A BEAR PICNIC 
Wit the- courtesy which you will 


find upon such occasions among real 
people, the others of the party held back 
and allowed Madam and myself to go on 
ahead at the end of the ride. I helped 
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her down, and tied the horses at the top 
of the little slope, which was quite steep. 

“ We'd better walk on down from here,” 
I said. 

“Walk where?” inquired Madam. 

“Why, right down there a little ways 
—the bear’s just over yonder.” 

“Huh!” said she. “ You don’t suppose 
I’m going down in there with just you?” 
I cannot express in type all the inflection: 
she put on that last word. 

“Why, certainly,” said I. 

“Not at all! You just sit down here 
and wait until those other people come 
up. 

Mi But listen here,” I argued. “ That bear 
is dead! What's more, I killed him.” 

“I haven’t seen any bear yet,” said 
Madam. “He may have come to. And 
even if this one is dead, there might be 
others.” ; 

There was nothing to it but to sit down 
and wait for the rest of the party to come 
up, so that it might be safe to go and see 
the dead bear. I told Jack how Madam 
felt about it—that there might be other 
bears in there. 

“Ma’ma,” said Jack, “if we'd a-thought 
you'd draw bears in such a way 
like that-a-way, we sure would 
have set you in there for a bait!” 
This made no hit at all with 

Madam, ard she got in the exact 
center of the party when we 
moved en masse across the little 
glade into the dark forest; and 
so to the top of the little ridge at 
whose foot lay what appeared to 
be the mass of dead pine needles. 

“There-he is,” said I. 

“Where?” asked Madam. 
“What? That thing? That 

doesn’t look like a bear to me.” 


NONE the less, when all of us 

had taken her by the hand 
and reinforced the firing line, we 
approached the fallen bear. She 
wanted to run then. One or 
two very bad photographs were 
made—I regret that the one 
showing Madam and the bear to- 
gether did not prove so _ suc- 
cessful as we wished, the for- 
mer appearing more shot to pieces 
than the latter. Another, show- 
ing the author and contriver of 
the bear’s destruction, was alto- 





gether too successful. Madam has always 
tcld me that when I get on my old hunt- 
ing clothes I am the homeliest man she 
ever saw in all her travels; and I think 
she is quite right. But just for that 
additional, her own self in full costume 
is showing, French bear hunting suit and 
all, spring styles of about 1900. 

We skinned out our bear very rapidly, 
four well-educated skinning knives at 
work at once. Old John Monroe sat by, 
smoking. I suppose Christine thought 
she ought to have skinned the bear, but 
she got her chance to tan the hide later 
on, Indian fashion. 

“You hit him two time,” said John 
Monroe, quietly, as we turned the bear 
over on his left side. 

There certairily were two holes, about 
six or eight inches apart, on the farther 
side of the bear. There was but one hole, 
ciean cut, on the near side. As the bear 
had quartered away, this shot had struck 
him in the liver, torn the lungs to pieces 
at the base, partly sprinkled the lower end 
of the heart, and left most of the nickel 


jacket of the .30-40 against the skin on 
the farther side of the bear. Yet there 
were two holes on the farther side, 
possibly made by the remainder of the 
jacket or by some of the lead. Between 
these two holes, over the ribs and under 
the hide, the flesh was so badly blown by 
the explosive character of the wound, 
that after the hide was off you could al- 
most have scraped away the flesh over 
the ribs with the open hand. The blood 
had settled there during the night, no. 
doubt. On the whole, that was about as 
mysterious a bear, and as mysterious a 
gunshot wound, as any of us had ever 
seen. If one bullet did all that, it was 
plenty. 

‘You hit him two time, one hole,” in- 
sisted old John Monroe, who certainly 
had seen plenty of big game killed in his 
time. 


WE turned the bear over once more 

and went through his works once 
more. All we could say was that if this 
bear was shot a second time both bullets 
struck precisely in the same place. This 
seems altogether unlikely. If it is aot 
the case, then I missed a full-grown bear 
at a hundred and fifty yards, with my 
second shot. True, he had squatted and 
jumped with astonishing speed, and it 
was not so easy as the first shot. Surely 
I hit him once and I was as sure about 
the second as the first shot. So I am 
obliged to say that I do not know where 
that second bullet struck. We never 
found any other mark of it at all, al- 
though we hunted carefully, not only on 
the bear but on the landscape. 


THE BIG ROBE 


We rolled up our green bear hide, 
which must have weighed somewhere be- 
tween sixty and seventy-five pounds, and 
lugged it up the hill to the horses. Col- 
lins had a good buckskin pony with which 
he could do almost anything, so we 
elected him to carry the robe back to 
camp. We spread the big hide out over 
the horse and saddle, so that the head 
and forepaws hung almost to the ground 
on one side. In width the hide ran from 
the horse’s neck almost to the root of his 
tail. The long mane on his shoulders 
hung down, stirring just gently in the 
keen wind of the mountain morning. To 
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me the world did not seem such a bad 
place after all, although I knew I must 
now go back to work. 


jack turned to Madam who, with well 
concealed pride in her family, was 
taking a look at the big bear hide. 

“There he is!” said Jack. “We cer- 
tainly hung up his hide.’ 

Madam ran a hand, quite fearlessly 
now, along the deep roach of the dead 
bear's shoulder. 

She was willing to make friends now. 
There didn’t seem to be any logical way 
of proving that perhaps we had not 
killed a bear; and she had seen the Indian 
oath sworn as to who had done the hardy 
deed. So she accepted the big robe as 
the next addition to our household im- 
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pedimenta. 

I swear I never gave away that bear 
hide until I had stubbed my toe on it for 
the hundreth time in the dark in our city 
home. He is now in the country home 
oi a friend in the Berkshires, who cannily 
keeps him under the bed. When I go up 
there sometimes, I ask him if he still has 
that ratty old bearhide. He lifts up the 
edge of the counterpans and looks under 
the bed and shows me. 

“There he is,” he says. 


I HAVE larger bear hides than this 

under some of the beds in my own 
home, but none of which I ever had 
pleasanter recollections. You know the 
story of the Arkansas man who had sev- 
eral notches on his knife handle — he was 
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almost always carving up somebody. One 
day he got in an argument with his 
brother-in-law and carved him up con- 
siderably. He always spoke with much 
— of his brother-in-law ever after 
that. 

“Why, that man,” said he, “was the 
sweetest cuttin’ man I ever did carve in 
my whole life—he was that fat so he 
cut, you might say, just like a ripe 
pumpkin!” 

There are differences, you see, in 
brothers-in-laws and in bears. For this 
particular bear I have a lingering regard, 
and to tell his story over again. He was 
so very fat, and he shot so much like a 
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THE END. 
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N the window of the New York 

ticket office of a railway system, a 

gigantic mounted tarpon caught my 

eye. Being a follower of Isaac Wal- 

ton, I stood there a moment and 
wondered ;— what kind of a fight would 
a fellow like that put up? I stood a few 
moments longer and admired those great 
silver scales, as large as the palm of my 
hand, and oblivious to the passing throng, 
I pictured that great fish flashing in the 
sun, on the other end of my line. 

Stepping inside, I asked the young man 
at the counter where I would have to go 
to catch such a fish. “To the Florida 
Keys,” he told me. So to the Florida 
Keys it was! 

Not many hours later, under one of 
those indigo velvet skies, I was awakened 
from my reveries by the roar of a Key 
West-bound train over the great concrete 
viaduct, near which I had been fishing for 
oy * hours, It was then near midnight. 

“s a addressing my guide, 
#3 Leite = home; this isn’t what I call 
fishing. Why, I’ve sat here for hours and 

aven't seen a sign of a tarpon.” 

£% That’ s what’s the matter with you fel- 
lows,” said Tom. “You get the fool no- 
tion that tarpon will strike any old time 
and you come down here out of season 
and expect us to make them strike, and 
that’s why it has often been said that it 
costs a thousand dollars to take a tar- 
pon in Florida. Why don’t you go back 
to New York, and come down again in 
May? That’s the time for tarpon; why, 
I’ve seen them up in Boca Grande Pass, 
rolling and leaping in hundreds, all 
around the boat.” 


I MENTALLY put Tom down as a liar 
and closed the conversation. 

The fifteenth of May, however, found 
me again heading south. This time I 
changed my course at Jacksonville, and 
went down the West Coast of Florida; 
for that story of Tom’s about “ hundreds 
of tarpon rolling and leaping all around 
the boat,” still haunted my memory. 
landed at Useppa Island, Sarasota County, 

orida, near where Colonel Roosevelt 
harpooned his Devil Fish, 


By 


Walking into the corridor of the beau- 
tiful hotel on this island in the Gulf of 
Mexico, just a short distance from the 
mainland, one quickly learns that this 
commodious and luxurious hotel, the 
whole island, and every man, woman and 
child thereon have dedicated their lives, 
for the time being at least, to that king 
of all game fishes, the Tarpon Atlanticus, 
or, to put it more simply, Megalops 
Thrissoides, the biggest of all the herring 
family, clothed in an armor of shimmer- 
ing, glittering silver from which it takes 
its name, the Silver King, or the grande 
ecaille, or the sabalo or savali of the 
French and Spanish fishermen of the 
Gulf of Mexico and the West Indies! 


Tarpon Inn is built on the banks of the - 


Gulf of Mexico. Spacious bungalows dot 
the island, and a fleet of yachts, motor- 
boats and guide boats are either moored 
to numerous docks, or are ‘busily in action 
around the island. Every activity, every 
thought is offered up on the shrine of 
the Silver King. 


POLITICAL or economic movements 
are a matter of utter indifference to 
the enthusiasts who crowd the hotel! The 
Treaty of Peace and the League of 
Nations are mere “scraps of paper!” 
President Wilson’s return to the United 
States is not half'so important as the next 
neap tide or the first spring tide! There 
is no telegraphic communication with the 
hotel, so the ticker does not penetrate the 
atmosphere or divert for a moment the 
contemplation of the guests respecting 
ta 
We walked into the dining room for 
breakfast, and Captain Bremer tells the 
Major, at a table some twenty-five feet 
away, in a stage whisper, that he did not 
get in until 2 o’clock this morning, but 
“caught two nice ones in Boca Grande 
Pass!” A member of a party of bankers 
from Baltimore exclaims to one of his 
associates: “Did you see them strike 
yesterday afternoon?” Every old man, 
old woman, child and cripple caught a 
fish, and I could not get a touch, where- 
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upon some old men, old women and 
cripples present, overhearing the remark, 
were duly and properly affronted. 
The Major, an English army officer, 
who was either blown up or _ sub- 
marined during the war, tells to 
some one of the breakfasters that he 
“had a fine fish, but when the fish struck, 
my guide started the bally engine and 
would not stop; as the fish was going in 
the opposite direction, my tackle jolly 
well had to part!” He said that his 
guide “was a bully, good guide, but he 
could not be made to stop the bally -boat 
after he started it!” and he, the Major, 
“could not be expected to pull a 100 
pound fish against a blooming power boat 
going at the rate of five miles an hour, 
with an eighteen thread line!” Hence he, 
the Major, was going to take the first 
northbound train! And he did. But he 
stoytly maintained that “Billy is a very 
good guide.” 


A NOTHER man, who was sitting on 

the porch, a friend of mine from Balti- 
more, I found reading Zane Grey’s 
“Tales of Fishes.” When I saw the 
title of the book, I said: “Why read 
about it? The tide is just right this 
morning, or will be in the next hour — 
come on out with me and catch one. 
Get your information first hand, don’t 
take it from Zane Grey! A man who can 
write as well as Grey can’t be a good 
fisherman!” His reply was: “I caught 
two yesterday, and I am afraid if I went 
out to-day I’d catch another. My arms 
and. back ache from yesterday’s exer- 
tions, and I do not feel that I would catch 
one this morning for one thousand dol- 
lars! It’s so much easier to catch one in 
Grey’s book!” His argument was not de- 
batable. 

Some men take this sport seriously. 
They dedicate the entire twenty-four 
hours to it. They are out in the blazing, 
ns gy sun during the day, and fish every 

tide. “They come home smelling 
my stron drink, and the truth is not in 
them.” hers take it more flippantly and 
are really more sportsmanlike in their 








attitude and do not overlook the tropical 
beauties of the place, the birds, the big 
rookeries, the many kinds and varied 
colored fishes, and “the thousand things 
Other men miss.” But one and all, men 
and women—and there is a goodly 
sprinkling of women there, old women 
and young women, homely women and 
beautiful women, and they are just as 
crazy, mad, wild over tarpon as any man 
in the hotel! Yarns and amusing inci- 
dents of which tarpon is the theme are 
not lacking. , 

My 7 my fish got fouled with your 
line, but I couldn't hold him. He was a 
wild one!” 

* * * 

“TI say, what was that broke your rod 
just before sundown? Saw you strike 
him and break your rod to bits and then 
I lost sight of you.” 

“It was a shark, and he towed me 
down in the Gulf five miles, I finally got 
him into shallow water and shot him with 
my revolver!’ 

e 2 

“Were you in the pass last night?” 

“Ves. Had a big one, but he threw 
the hook!” 

* * * 

“ Caught a Mexican pompano that gave 
me a good fight! Thought he was a big 
jewfish.” 

* * * 
W eELL, what are the fish going to do 
to-day?” asks a spruce newcomer 
in tailor-made fishing outfit and brand 
new tackle, of one of the guides, whose 
laconic response is: “Only Northerners 


and damn fools can tell you what tarpon 
are going to do!” 


B REAKFAST is over; there is a gentle 


ripple on the water, and a breeze 
whispers through the cocoanut palms just 
outside the hotel. Men and women have 
gathered in the corridors and on the 
porch. The flood tide is not due for an 
hour, so plenty of time for another cigar 
and a fresh yarn. A genial gentleman 
from: New Jersey rushes up with a piece of 
paper in his hand on which there was a 
tabulation. This he gives to an old 
timer and says: “I’ve figured out the tides 
here for the next week, and am taking 
the one o'clock train home.” The grate- 
ful reply is: “Any man who attempts 
to figure out the tides in the Gulf of 
Mexico within forty-eight hours should 
take the next train home!” 

Then there was B— who had hooked 
his first tarpon. B— was from New 
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The author, this time, is posing. 


York, and was a pleasant personality and 
evidently a man of affairs in his com- 
munity. B— hooked his first tarpon 
and landed it all nice and tidy. B— was 
a tarpon expert—so thought B—. But 
his fish did not break water! It stayed 
below the surface during the whole con- 
test like a German submarine! “Say, 
B—, your fish didn’t jump, did it? “No, 
I kept it from jumping.” “How?” “TI 
horsed it.” “ How’s that?” “ Well, when 
I found it coming to the surface, I gave 
it a jerk that broke its ascent —I would 
not let it jump.” The next afternoon we 
saw him lose two fine rods and lines, in 
his attempt to horse two other tarpon, 
which did jump, and whose line of ascent 
could not be stopped. I understand B — 
never came back! 


‘T HERE was a man who came over 
from the east coast of Florida to show 
real fishermen like Crowninshield and 


Bremer how to fish! When the fish 
would not strike he would fish, and when 
they would strike he put his tackle away. 
He was a great fisherman in the club 
room, but his stay was short and his 
gcing unmourned. I really believe he 
flinched from the contest. 

Incidents like these break the monotony 
between tides. 

A motion-picture man had come to the 

Island to obtain a picture of the tarpon 
fishing, and especially to catch one on the 
jump! 

We fish in Boca Grande Pass at a 
depth of forty feet —that is, the sinker 
is forty feet below the surface of the 
water, and on the swivel to which the 
sinker is attached there is a wire leader 
of six feet to which is fastened the hook. 
The bait is a small live crab hooked just 
inside of the sharp point at the end of its 
shell. The boatman in the small power 
boat drifts down with the tide through 
the Pass and then back again with power, 
all day and sometimes all night, or at 
least always till the first of the flood or 
ebb tide and during slack water, and all 
these drifts during the day under a bit- 
ing, burning, sizzling, tropical sun. Drift, 
drift, drift, the tarpon rolling all around, 
but never a strike or a touch. At times, 
acres of fish in sight rolling and not a 
strike! Tom wasn’t a liar after all. Vic- 
tor Hugo, in picturing Napoleon’ Ss re- 
treat from Russia, wrote “and it snowed, 
snowed, snowed!” Oh! if those in poli- 
tics could show the persistence, the stick- 
at-it-ness, the indifference to exposure 
that they have in tarpon fishing, what 
careers they would have! And what 
wealthy men we would make if we'd 
show half the enthusiasm in money mak- 
ing that we do in tarpon fishing! 

But why moralize? When the 20th of 
May comes around, we will look up our 
tackle trunk and express it to Useppa Is- 
land, Sarasota County, Florida, and drift, 
drift, drift again! Like the political germ 
or the germ for money making, when a 
man has once landed a 100 pound tarpon, 
he is a lost soul. He has got to get an- 
Fry and then another, and drift, drift, 

riit. 


] SPOKE 2 moment ago about Boca 

Grande Pass. This a big body of water 
through which, like the neck of a great 
bottle, flows Peace and Miaca Rivers, and 
a number of smaller streams, into the 
Gulf of Mexico. The water is in places 
100 feet deep, and it is just off the big 
phosphate dock of the American Chemi- 
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Out of the film. 
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Twenty Minutes a Movie Actor 








cal Company that you can look for the 
best fishing. At times the tide runs 
through the Pass like a mill race, and 
the best fishing is supposed to be just be- 
fore the turn of the tide, and on the 
slack water. Most of the fishing is done 
in this Pass, and the camera man had 
made numerous efforts to get a good pic- 
ture here. But the water was rough and 
the atmosphere muggy, and he was un- 
successful. 

There is a smaller pass, or outlet to 
the above rivers, known as Captiva Pass, 
some four miles southwest of Useppa Is- 
land. One beautiful sunlit afternoon I 
suggested to Mr. Camera Man that he try 
Captiva Pass, which was smaller than 
Boca Grande Pass, and where the water 
was shallower. I thought he could get 
a better picture there, and more chance 
of jumps, in view of the shallow water, 
and incidentally told him that I was go- 
ing fishing there that afternoon. Of 
course, I had no idea that I would be in 
the picture myself, being a modest man 
who shrinks from such publicity. He ac- 
cepted my advice, and shortly after I had 
started fishing he came down to the Pass 
from the Island with his camera all set 
for business. There were some four or 
five other boats in the Pass and he 
manceuvred around slowly among the 
boats, waiting for something to happen. 


IN this Pass we fish with a big cork, 

like the old float the boys use in fishing 
for chubs, and the cork is twelve feet 
above the sinker, or troll with a Wilson 
spoon. My float, which was a piece of 
cork cut from a life preserver, suddenly 
disappeared from sight precisely in the 
millionth part of one second. No con- 
trivance invented by human ingenuity 
could have recorded the time it took for 
the cork to disappear. I had set the drag 


of my Von Hoff reel down hard, and as . 


my line tightened, I half rose in my chair 
and gave the fish a strike to set the hook 
in his iron jaw, with all the strength that 
was in me. No prizefighter ever gave.the 
knockout blow with more will and punch 
than I did that strike! That was my 
mental attitude. If the strength was lack- 
ng, the will was there! For an instant 
he fish seemed to hesitate as to what to 
lo, apparently not realizing for the 
moment what had happened, and the pull 
on my line was negligible. In another in- 
stant the fish had awakened to the situa- 
tion and took my line off the reel in a 
way that made it scream. I braced my- 
self, put my feet against the ‘back of the 
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boat, the butt of the rod under the cush- 
ion on my seat for a long drive against 
the stiff drag that I had put on the reel. 
There flashed across my mind part of a 
conversation I had heard in the dining 
room that morning. “Say, did you see 
that one try to jump in my boat yester- 
day? He tried twice to get me; he had 
a bad look in his eye, and I knew he 
meant business. The gunwale of ‘the 
boat was the only thing saved me!” But 
all my attention had to be given to the 
fish, because instead of making a long 
run, he made a dash from the water in a 
great frenzied leap. The camera man 
yelled: “Hooray! I’ve got it!” and up 
to this time I had quite forgotten his 
existence or the fact that both fish and I 
were now posing for a movie! The fish 
made a short run and then broke again, 
and as he broke, not over fifty feet from 
the boat the seemed to let out an awful 
grunt. I threw my rod back, and nearly 
lost my balance in the attempt to prevent 
his getting a slack on the line. As he 
fell back into the water, the blood burst 
from his gills and I felt that I had him 
so well hooked that it was only a matter 
of careful manipulation to land him. If 
something did not break he was mine if 
I could stand the strain. I saw that he 
was a big fish, but did not appreciate 
how really big he was. As the water was 
shallow in the Pass, he could not sound, 
but only make runs and leaps. Evi- 
dently he had found that by jumping he 
could not throw the hook, so he started a 
long circle. He took off over half of my 
two hundred yards of line. When he got 
this much line out, I tightened up the 
drag. He then made another quick 
lightning-like run and there was a flash 
of silver as he broke water again, but his 
effort was feebler than his first two, and 
I felt that he was being whipped. And so 
it was touch and go for some fifteen 
minutes —a long dash and I pumped him, 
some more dashes and pumping. I was 
wearing him down, and so was he me. 
He started then to circle around the boat, 
and as he was getting almost abreast of 
it, I yelled to my boatman to start his 
engine and keep ahead of the fish, as I 
was afraid that a sudden short run would 
put him under the boat and get my line 
fouled in the propeller. That fish had 
kept me pretty busy, so busy, in fact, that 
I had not much time to watch the camera 
man’s boat, and to “smile when you look 
at the camera, please,” was quite out of 
the question. I saw that his boat was 
bearing down upon me and that in- 
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evitably it would cut across my line, which 
would, of course, release the fish! I let 
out a wild yell for him to sheer his boat 
off as he would cut my line; he quickly 
heeded my warning. The fish had gone 
through the water in trying to get ahead 
of my boat so fast that the line cut the 
water, throwing up a miniature wave, and 
you could hear the hiss of the line fifty 
feet away! When the fish found he 
could not overtake the boat he started in 
the other direction. I called to the boat- 
man to stop his engine, and in. a little 
while the fish stopped. He seemed to be 
uncertain what his next manceuvre 
should be. I was sure then that I had 
him whipped. I was equally sure that he 
had me nearly lin 3 I did not wish 
him any harm, but at that particular mo- 
ment I had the blood lust. I wanted to 
kill him as I never wanted to kill anything 
jn my life before. If I had thought there 
was any chance of his getting away, I 
would have gone overboard after him, 
without a moment’s hesitation! My arms 
ached—my back was sore—my head 
buzzed— my stomach was a void— the 
perspiration dripped down from my face 
under the broiling sun as if I had been 
in the hot room of a Turkish bath. 


THE fish was whipped, as I believed, 
but I had still some heavy work to do. 


S OI began to pump him. 


I WAS pretty nearly whipped myself, 

and I had not only to estimate how 
much strain my line and rod would stand, 
but how much I could stand myself. My 
rod looked as flexible out of action as a 
lima bean pole, but when I placed both 
feet against the stern of that boat and 
began to pump the fish, it bent double. I 
pumped and pumped until I brought him 
to the top of the water. I thought my 
left forearm was paralyzed, but I looked 
around and’I saw that camera man grind- 
ing out his picture! I clinched my teeth 
and said: “Pump again it is!” Ina 
short time I had pumped the fish so that 
the guide could get the double end of my 
line attached to the leader — the fish was 
not on his side, however, but swimming 
still strong. He seemed somewhat 


. tamed and quiet, but was not done! My 


guide tried to get hold of the leader, but 
with one mighty flap of his tail the fish 
pulled it out of the guide’s hand, and took 
off about a hundred feet of my. line from 
the reel. As soon as I checked ‘him, I be- 
gan to pump again. Slowly he began to 
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yield, and shortly I could see my leader 
— with the fish resting on his side! 


HE guide leaned over and slowly 

Pe brought the line up to the leader and 
the fish to the stern of the boat. With 
his left hand he put the big releasing 
hook attached to a rope around his fore- 
arm in the mouth of the fish, and I called 
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to him: “Hold him up for the picture!” 
He held him half out of the water and 
the camera man, by this time some thirty 
feet away, as the fish gave a mighty but 
helpless splash, that drenched me, yelled: 
“All over!” and my career as a movie 
actor was at an end. Two hours after it 
was caught, it weighed exactly 148 pounds, 
and could have been seen in the motion 


picture entitled, “ Fiddlers and Acrobats.” 
So, good-bye to the tarpon fishing of 
1919, but I feel that the Lord willing, a 
year from now I will be drifting, drift- 
ing, drifting with the other tarpon 
pseudomaniacs at Useppa Island, Florida, 
pursuing the wary, wily King of tropical 
fishes, watching them roll in countless 
numbers and hoping one will strike. 
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~ Hounds in the Dark 


Edward y 4 Briggs 


the ruby glow of tail-lamps and a dim 
stir of figures and one silvery bell-note 


EVEN o'clock of an October even- 
ing. Before you, the purr of the 
motor and a lighted stretch of hard 
white turn-pike spinning like a 
cinema reel. Beside you, his cigar- 
end glowing redly in the corner of your 
eye, Bob your “pard,” without whom a 
trip afield is at best a plumless pudding. 
Behind you, in the dark of the tonneau, 
Will, likewise comrade of a hundred 
hikes; and Alec, keenest of movitiates; 
and young Ed, who must never be buried 
near a woodland because no sod could 
hold him when the dogs are barking 
treed. Last of all, but ah, how vital! 
two black-and-tan heads, soft-eyed, vel- 
vet-eared, stretched one across each ton- 
neau door to read with wide, wet nos- 
trils the message of the flying dark, 
The motor pokes her nose around a 
corner, onto a brown dirt road whose 
lighted banks lift more and more their 
woodsy tapestry of-autumn; into spicy 
hollows faintly tanged with frost; over 
open knolls which yield the sense of 
space and the far gleam of valley lights 
and the ultimate dim loom of ridges. 
The road is dustless with the rain of 
yesterday; there is no wind save that of 
your own going; “It sure is a good 
night —” 
A LAST swift ascent, a turn — and be- 
low you, underneath a wal] of woods, 


from an impatient hound. In a moment 
you are beside them, clambering out 
amid the lusty greetings of The Hunter 
(may his big shadow never grow less) ; 
and of Doc, who self-prescribes true 
homeopathic doses of Nature’s tonic af- 
ter office hours; and of Warren, genial 
Game Protector who will drive forty 
miles to protect himself from the loss of 
a night-hunt; and of another or two 
come to try this game of the woods. 
Diamond and Jessie, unleashed at last, 
are rubbing eager noses with those two 


good bitches, White Rose and Speckled’ 


Blue. Lanterns and hat-lamps_ are 
lighted, car lights switched off, and you 
file in twos and threes along the narrow 
timber-trail through the woods of River 
Hill. Your feet rustle the crisp old-gold 
of hickory leaves, the clear saffron of 
poplar, the scarlet splash of maple; 
dogwood and spice-bush and vibur- 
num crowd their crimson and yellow 
and purple close on either hand. High 
overhead, dark tree-masses blot a keen 
sparkle of stars. The air is aromatic, 
here above these forest terraces; heady 
and clean as wine. And always out be- 
yond your span of lamplight, the woodsy 
darkness waits vital as a promise. 


UP and down your straggling line go 
banter, reminiscence, happy prophecy 
—not too subdued. For in this, the 
most democratic and untechnical of all 
hunting, there is little need of caution, 
stealth or craft. Novice and veteran, 
frequenter of pavements and dweller in 
the hills, move together in a careless 
camaraderie where only the ear must 
play the easy sentinel. To hear, rather 
than to avoid being heard or seen — that 
is your cue. And in all the crowd the only 
firearm is the little .22 repeater tucked 
under your own arm. 
Old Diamond and his three dames — 
a reg’lar darned harem ”— are scattered 
long since in the outer dark. Night-dogs 
all, coonhounds logically bred and trained 
and hunting each in the same fashion, 
each has yet his or her especial forte 
whereby to add a value to the general 
pack. Thus, of the four, Rose wins no- 
tice by her extra- wide ranging and 
striking; Blue pushes most consistently 
a cold and difficult trail; Jessie barks up 
only when the tree has been circled and 
re-circled past any possible getaway ; and 
Diamond’s great voice is most expressive 
on trail and steadieg§t at the tree. And 
now, away out on the slopes. a dog 
opens — just one sharp note. Your line 
halts in instant silence. .. ._You and The 
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Hunter move a few steps beyond the 
rest, and listen together; it is a way you 
have, reminiscent perhaps of those first 
nights, years ago, when you were hardly 
out of knickerbockers and stood so with 
him in the gloom of the Cedar Flats to 
hear the choppy tenor of Old Joe—a 
name still potent—coondriving on the 
slopes of Bowman’s Hill. 


AGAIN that note; then another and a 
different; soon they are all in on it: 

a good cold-trail that promises an early 
run. For they are getting steadily away; 

the intermittent voices top the next spur 
and recede into the hollow beyond. Your 
party, after a word or two, leaves the 
ath at its down-hill bend and plunges 
into the woods. The going is hard; hill- 
legs forge ahead, town-legs drop to the 
rear, with occasional unmistakable crash- 
ings of disaster among the snags, the 
laurel patches, the unguessed rocky crev- 
ices. In the noise of their own going the 
hunters lose all faintest tidings of the 
trailing pack. Impatience and anticipa- 
tion spur them on; words are few, 
breath conserved for the strenuous work; 
the erstwhile comrade at your elbow be- 
comes a mere sound and a mere light- 
point rods ahead or rods behind. 


At last the leaders reach the top of 

the spur, and the strung thread of 
lights —a sight novel and picturesque in 
the dark woods— gathers itself into a 
knot, breathing deeply, wiping warm 
foreheads, and settles down to enjoy- 
ment. A rich reward; for in the hol- 
lows below “ they have him going” on 
a hot trail that circles within good hear- 
ing, The hound voices comes up start- 
lingly strong in the immemorial “ full 
cry”— that mixed and surging cadence 
at once savage and sweet, blended and 
discordant, out of its wild background 
spelling always zest and thrill and epic 
purpose. “ Eee-e-e-yuu-u” cries Blue in 
a winding treble, shrill and sweet against 
og shorter, sharper “ Yuur, yuur, yu- 
u-r” of Rose, the fiercely bawling “ Bao- 
o- a w-000” of Jessie, and the incessant, 
chopping “ Oh-oh-oh,” round and full 
and deep, of old Diamond, . . . Ah, 
that mellow bass! For ten seasons you 
have heard it: faint and far in winter 
dawns that gild the rolling tops of 
northern mountains; out of shadowy 
gorges glimmerifg with rhododendron ; 
across the homely stretches of Novem- 
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ber brier-fields; through still darkness 
frosty-keen as this or warm and dank 
with the December thaw;—red fox and 
white hare and cottontail and coon! 
Ten seasons! And never sweeter than 
to-night, never more beloved, in_ this 
foreknowledge of those hastening years 
when — will hear it 
no more at all.” 


T HERE comes a lull, then a short, 

deep, note or two, and the dry snapping 
of dead branches. Another short note — 
“Treed!” cries young Ed and grabs his 
lantern; Doc starts forward; there is a 
quick, general movement. But The 
Hunter raises a restraining arm. “ Hold 
on! Ain’t sure yet.” <A pause; then 
from below Jessie’s long bray, an answer- 
ing yelp—and the full cry again, 
streaming away. “Just so!” says The 
Hunter. “There’s a bunch o’ down 
timber in there, an’ he’s played the top- 
wood. Ain’t treed yet. Old wise boy, 
I reckon!” 

He is. With this brief gain he has 
turned sharply up a ruinous stone wall, 
rioted over by saplings and matted grape- 
vine; there are checks, ‘broken only by 
a puzzled note or the dry clatter of a 
dislodged stone. Beyond the wall is a 
slipping little ‘hill-stream, -above it a 
tangled old-field bordered by a rail 
fence. These are used in turn by the 
fugitive coon; each in turn can Somewhat 
blur his line. The story of it all comes 
up plainly, now from one mouth, now 
from another, then increasingly from all 
four as the coon perforce takes to the 
woods again and is pushed in a harder, 
closer drive, straight away. “ He’s pull- 
ing for his den-tree,” opines Bob. “ He’ll 
never make it!” retorts Warren. “ Not 
with that behind him!” says Will with 
enthusiasm. And “ Treed! Treed sure!” 
cries young Ed again, and no longer to 
be withheld plunges down the slope. 


T REED it is, The long trail-cries, the 

choppy, rising trail-notes, are alike 
cut to a steady, confident baying, inde- 
scribably expressive though various in the 
four mouths. That mingled clamor be- 
comes at once the Mecca of your pil- 
grim’s band, nor was ever Eastern shrine 
more passionately approached. ; 
The thread of lights again, noisier and 
more reckless; the gathered knot — 

Where twin white oaks once rose from 
the hillside, one has been long cut away; 


and high on the crumbling stump stands 
Blue, fore-paws against the adjacent 
trunk, face upward: “ Yarp, yarp; yarp, 
yarp!” Diamond is planted four-square 
beside the butt, head raised and a little 
on one side, the powerful notes “alling 
like clock-ticks: “ Oh-a, oh-a, oh-a!” 
Rose and Jessie, shifting in a close circle 
round and round the tree, in true South- 
ern fashion throw their heads clear back 
out of the perpendicular, as if to tear 
each excited tree-bark from the very bot- 
tom of their lungs. 
.. never did I hear 
Such gallant chiding ; for, besides the 
groves, 
The skies, the fountains, every re- 
gion near 
Seem’d all one mutual cry. 
heard 
So musical a discord, 
thunder.” 


I never 


such sweet 


It is a din, primal and blood-stirring, 

yet ordered and purposeful; each 
fiercely clamorous hound yet throws upon 
the circled lights and their bearers a 
watchful and anticipative eye. 

“H-m-mm!” speculates The Hunter 
above the racket. “Three foot through 
and forty foot ’thout a limb! Too much 
f’r me, ’r anybody, I reckon. Boy, here’s 
y’r chance!” 

Lanterns are turned low, hat-lamps 
spread in a circle, upward pointing; you 
yourself pull a long flash-light from your 
canvas coat and direct a moving, whitish 
zone of light against the upper branches. 
They are high and still heavily foliaged; 
a hopeless haystack, it would seem, for 
this needle you seek. There are minutes 
of slow, circling search; then “ Ah! Here, 
you fellows, if you want to shine a coon!” 
And one by one the hunters stand at your 
shoulder to see, along the pointing cylin- 
der, a glowing orange point, like a lam- 
bent shoe-button, high in the huge dark 
tree-top; a point star-like but, unlike the 
stars, fixed and stable in its place among 
the leafage even when you sway back- 
ward and forward to put it to the test. 


66 ATCH out, now!” The circle 

waits; even the dogs fall silent, 
motionless except for faintly waving tails 
and little quivers of expectancy. The .22 
is raised, its barrel pointing with the flash- 
light, its front and rear sights bright in 
the white glow —so bright indeed that 
when the bead approaches that distant red 
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eye, the eye itself is dimmed and gone. 
Here is the appeal of such night-shooting; 
you must achieve a nice calculation as you 
raise the bead that final proper space. 
Crgck! from the .22. But there is only 
an answering dry smack from above, and 
the whining ricochet of the little bullet 
from some intervening bough. The dogs 
burst out ‘briefly; you jerk in another 
cartridge; then the coon turns full upon 
you his two glowing orbs! Again the 
aim, the careful guess; and following the 
second crack a spongy plop high above. 
“He’s hit!” A half-second’s scratching, 
the ripping of a falling body through 
lower leafage, a heavy thud on the slope 
below, and the converging rush of four 
hounds. here he lies, gray and 
buff and ringed of tail under the crowd- 
ing lights: a big, fluffy raccoon pulled this 
way and that by the four pairs of jaws 
that clinch hungrily at throat and paunch 
and quarter even though he is stone dead, 
with the little bullet in his brain. 


WHAT a handsome animal he is when 

at last you free him from the dogs 
and hold him up at arm’s length for gen- 
eral admiration! How luxuriously wrap- 
ped in his deep robe even now in late 
October ! Wide, shrewd face, with its 
shining black mask across the eyes, its 
deep gray ruff like the “side-burns” of 
the seventies, its quaint gray eartips all 
but buried in the dark surrounding fur; 
stout, powerful trunk so richly wrapped 
and shaded through buff and brown to 
long, glistening hairs of deepest black; 
slim-wristed, slim-fingered, subtle hands 
gray-gloved above and padded black be- 
low; strong, soft feet flat and odd as a 
little nigger’s; smoothly fluffy tail pre- 
cisely ringed with its alternate orange 
and black— however dingy may be his 
summer look or his half-grown young in 
early fall, your big he-coon of the autumn 
woods is curious and beautiful at every 
point—a trophy to gladden indeed the 
eye of the appreciative sportsman. 


THE biggest of our small furred game, 

there is a gratifying bulk about him, 
too. This one goes the round of the 
hunters, appraisingly “hefted” by each 
in turn. “Twenty pounds!” “Eigh- 
teen!” “Twenty-two!” Next day at 
home he pulls the scales ‘to a scant sev- 
enteen, and he is a big one at that. The 
old coon-hunter’s adage, “ Twenty pounds, 
lucky; twenty-five, liar!” is no mere wit- 
ticism., 

His hocks are tied together, a stout 
stick thrust through, and suspended from 
a sturdy shoulder he joins the continued 
hunt, his capture giving a final jubilant 
edge to the general enthusiasm. You have 
rot long to wait for more excitement. An 
opening cry close at hand, a scattered 
trailing and tongueing over the rustling 
leaves, a quick, sharp run, and the as- 
sembled tree-bark. “Possum, possum!” 
shouts your party, reading the signs 
aright. And as it reaches the slender dog- 
wood, there sure enough is Billy Possum, 
standing along a bough not ten feet up, 
his pink and naked tail— with its inevi- 
table slight downward curve — sticking 
out behind him, his four bare, pink-fing- 
ered, black-mitted hands and long white 
face and beady black eyes and slobbering 
pink snout and papery round ears com- 
bined in that effect of silly cunning which 
makes him, of all our fur-bearers, most 
comical, best loved in song and story. 
The dogs are drawn back a few feet and 
securely held as young Ed swarms up the 
sapling. Billy moves his sensitive ears 
and scrambles to the end of the bough, 
gripping the twigs with hands and tail and 
even with his teeth while the branch is 
strongly shaken. lamp-lighted faces peer 
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eagerly upward, and the struggling dogs 
gag and strain for freedom. Then with 
a rush he lets go, plops down on the 
leaves, and is promptly pounced upon and 
swung triumphantly at arm’s length. He 
wriggles and paws for a moment, then, 
under a suggestive shake, half coils his 
fluffy gray body, doubles all four feet 
within it, bends his head and, widely grin- 
ning, “goes to sleep.” He is fat and 
furry, but a month hence he will be fat- 
ter and furrier still; and when the leap- 
ing dogs have been cuffed down and, 
satisfied perforce, are scattered out of 
sight, he is tucked unharmed into a con- 
venient crotch, to awake at his leisure. 


you circle the wide upper end of the 

wooded hill and come back along the 
lower slopes, striking a second possum 
whose cold trail puzzles the hounds along 
the rough ledges before he is treed and 
caught and freed again, and a young and 
timid coon which seeks posthaste his den- 
tree — well known to you of old — where 
he is safe from molestation. You reach 
the last wide hollow. The air carries its 
deepening still chill of midnight; on this 
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forest floor rich in acorn and beech-nut 
mast the fattening coons have fed to 
satiety and are by now snug in their 
high beds again. All of them? Blue 
shrills to a cold, cold trail that draws the 
slow-questing four across the hollow, up 
the slope, to silence and apparent failure 
— then quickens in a brief run to the tree. 
An ancient beech this time, its smooth 
gray not innocent of boyish initials and 
carven hearts, its thick trunk ending, 
twelve feet up, in a wide sprawl of 
boughs. Almost leafless and not high, it 
yet reveals neither a glowing orb nor, 
when you have removed your hat-lamps, 
a tell-tale dim lump against the stars. 
Under your delaying skepticism the 
hounds circle carefully out again, only to 
return to more insistent tree-barking. 
“Here, Boy,” says The Hunter, “get up 
cn my shoulders and see if there’s a hole 
in that knot.” 


BUT you have not quite reached the 

knot when there, right under your nose 
and bright in your hat-light, is a lower, 
unguessed opening with unmistakable 
furry contents. “No!” they cry deri- 
sively below; “it’s only a possum, in that 
little cavity!” But they pass you up a 
twig; as it enters below, out of the upper 
hole with silent rush emerges a big young 
coon, darts with shaking brown fur along 
a bough—and with cat-like spring and 
light thud is upon the ground and away! 
Thirty feet he gets before the astonished 
dogs overtake him! Somehow The 
Hunter absents himself from under you, 
and you are not the last to reach that 
slavering, yelling group — pandemonium 
indeed! Ringed and desperate, the coon 
yet shows a dauntless front to each dog 
in turn—whirling with back humped, 
ears flattened, eyes flashing green fire, 
sharp teeth bared, and low-growled de- 
fiance in his throat. From all sides they 
nip at him, but he retaliates for some 
moments and brings a spurt of red to 
pendent jowls and ear-tips before he is 
jerked and thrown, Blue closes in her 
famous throat-hold—and it is all over. 
. . . Long odds, and a warrior game in- 
deed! The dogs take demoniac joy in the 
fight, and seem to require it now and then 
to keep in them the highest hunting zest. 
But not a man in the crowd who does 
not wish that the coon had succumbed 
like his fellow by the .instant rifle shot. 


THE hunt is over; it grows late; be- 

yond brief hours of sleep the workaday 
morrow is already beckoning. The dogs 
are called in closer and trot soberly in 
view, with tails no longer dancingly aloft. 
Your own feet are a bit heavy, your 
shoulders not so buoyantly straight as, 
almost in silence now, you climb the last 
wooded slope, past silvery trunk and 
painted leafage, out to the frosty field- 
edge and the waiting cars. Brief minutes, 
and River Hill knows only the faint throb 
of your far exhausts, homing through 
the night. 


I HAVE said that the veriest tyro can 

enjoy a coon-hunt; that you can take 
along a dozen of him nor lower your net 
result. But if a dozen seasons have 
granted you your diploma —if the hound 
and his work are your passion, the woods 
your study and the night your wonder, 
you will want to sneak off now and then 
with only your dog and some one proven 
comrade, some kindred spirit who knows 
the preciseness of silence, through whom, 
as through John Burroughs’ ideal com- 
panion, the moods of Nature can flow to 
you unsullied, undisturbed; who can read 
with you, in eloquent quiet, the epic of 
the hound’s melodious prfogress from 
hopeful cold-trail through zestful drive to 

(Continued on page 78r) 
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HEN hungry or in doubt try ba- 
nanas. As a guide in the tropics 
this will serve as a maxim. The 
banana may be eaten in its nat- 
ural stage, or cooked in various 
appetizing ways, but supplying it to game 
fish on a hook will no doubt be new to 
many of the piscatorial fraternity. Such 
however is the ‘bait used by the Canaza 
Indian of the upper Bayano River in 
Panama, when he lays aside his bow and 
arrows for the less picturesque mode of 
catching ’em. with the hook and line. 

After casting plugs, underwaters, 
spoons, pork rinds, almost into their 
months; by morning mist, noon-day sun, 
and evening shade, without the courtesy 
of a strike, we were ready to embrace 
saetiling | in the shape of a lure that might 
attract them, for there were some fine 
fish in the river; one that bore a remote 
resemblance to the black bass, called pi- 
pong; another called sabalo by ‘the natives 
attained a large size, weighing upwards 
of forty pounds. 

When the Indian examined our lures, 
with a disapproving shake of his head, 
and in Spanish said something like 
“Brothers try the lowly banana,” we 
grinned and winked, and winked and 
grinned again — but that evening we tried, 
first peeling the fruit to give the fish no 
chance to refuse on that score. Five min- 
utes later the trick was turned. There- 
after when our appetites called for fish 
we chopped up a banana. I say 
appetites, for our souls never called for 
that kind of fishing . our pride, 
wedded to casting rod and artificial bait, 
revolted, but our bellies were filled. 

“The lure of little voices” enticed Bill 
and I at about the same time, with the 
call to get beyond where other fellows 
had been, so we picked on the Bayano 
River, which empties into the Pacific 
about thirty-five miles east of the Canal 
Zone, as a means to that end. 


OUR outfit consisted of an Oldtown 
sponson canoe, Savage 30-30, Win- 
chester pump, 12 gauge, two bags of duffle 
and provisions and a chocolate cake. 
Some of you fellows who go light may 
snort at the cake, but Bill’s girl made that 
cake, with the best of intentions, and it 
just naturally had to go along. Closer 
acquaintance ripened into love, and during 
it’s life of two short days, we vowed, not 
once, but at all regular meals, that 
woman’s intuition is better than man’s 
reasoning. 
Our trip from Panama City to the 
mouth of the Bayano was by launch, 


where we unloaded about 4.3) Sunday 
afternoon. We paddled with the tide up 
river until we reached the ranch of 
Charley Wilson, two hours after dark. 
Wilson lives fifteen miles up and is the 
only white man on the river. He wel- 
comed us, gave up a place to sleep, and 
rustled a dozen fresh eggs, which were 
just what we needed to satisfy the inner 
boy. Charley advised us not to go far 
into the Indian country, as he said they 
resented intrusion. We promised to be 
wary. 

The natives call the river reaches 
streets — calles in Spanish. The names of 
many of the calles favor the saints, as 
San Miguel, San Joachim, San Rafael, 
etc. There are about nineteen of these 
streets or straightaways in the first thirty 
miles, which is the tide limit of the river 
Bayano. 

On the up tide in the early morning we 
left San Antonio Calle on which Wilson’s 
ranch is located, headed for El Llano 
which we reached at noon. El Llano is a 
native town of about eighty huts shelter- 
ing a grouchy population, though the 
children and dogs gave us a friendly 
reception. 

After passing this point which marked 
the tide limit our work commenced in 
earnest, paddling against the current 
which alternated between quiet stretches 
and rapids. These last were usually 
broad and along shore shallow enough to 
wade. We tried poling for the first three 
or four rapids, but found wading easier. 

We were passing plantations now — 
small clearings close to the water, where 
were growing bananas, plantain, sugar 
cane and yams, with an occasional patch 
of water melons. Alligator pears were 
ripe, but mangoes still green. We se- 
cured some pears, papayas and melons. 
The papaya is like an elongated melon 
and grows on a small tree. The meat is 
yellow in color and delicious, though not 
as strongly flavored as the canteloupe. 
The avacado or alligator pear is like the 
pear only as to shape; the single seed 
is very large, and the fruit in flavor unlike 
anything growing in the north, but highly 
esteemed by most Northeners who make 
it’s acquaintance. 


THE natives, so called, on this part of the 


river were, many generations back, 
Spanish, Indian and African, but now 
composite, living in small huts constructed 
of upright poles, fastened together with 
vines, with roofs of palm thatch. There 
were no floors, and seldom more than one 


room. The interior furnishings were 
three stones on which cooking was done, 
a large earthen jar for water, and three 
or four gourds as utensils. Add a bunch 
of bananas, some dried strips of fish and 
monkey meat and the picture is complete. 
Primitive surely. 

The native food cycle is rice, yams, 
plantain and beans. I can hear the ra- 
tion-balancing food sharps mutter “Starch 
— too much starch.” 

We reeled off mile after mile. Always 
there were thatched huts ahead of us. 
These are picturesque, but linger exas- 
peratingly on the landscape when you are 
paddling towards the great untouched, 
with the hope that the next bend will 
show the forest green unbroken by the 
clearings of these children of the sun. 
Clearings won by a minimum of labor 
scattered over a maximum of time. 
Manana is Spanish for to-morrow. These 
are the manana people. This manana land. 
Mournful birds rasp manana. Cloying 
breezes, laden with the aroma of candle- 
berry and aromatic jungle smells, whisper 
manana. Why toil, where summer is 
everlasting? Why labor while nature 
provides. Socialists please note. 

Our first camp above El Llano was on 
a rocky shelf, just above the water, sup- 
plied with an overhanging ledge in case 
of rain. After supper was finished and the 
messkits scoured, we said goodbye to the 
friendly sun, departing i in a crimson hung 
west, a fringe of palms silhouetted be- 
tween. The tropic sunset is a big show 
every. evening. It’s grandeur never_be- 
comes common through repetition. This 
night it was gold and copper and bronze. 
A sunset of glowing metals, passing, dur- 
ing the transition foam daylight to dark 
through the intermediate colors from 
white hot to cold steel-blue. A stupen- 
dous spectacle, but of short duration. 
Twilight lasts the smoking of a cigarette. 


MORNING found our river pool too 

inviting to resist, so crossing our fin- 
gers as a precautionary charm against ’ga- 
tors we plunged in. Oh the joy of con- 
tact with the cool, clear water! As an eye 
opener you can’t beat it. Then bacon and 
coffee and afterwards the old smoke-pipe. 
With our bodies cleansed, stimulated, fed 
and cooled to such an extent, it naturally 
followed that our souls stirred and ex- 
ulted in the beauties and harmonies of 
nature. The world looked fair. This 
was more of life than mere existence. 
As Hubbard used to say “ What is mine 
I take? That morning we took a lot of 
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things as ours; fluffy clouds in the sky; 
cool greens of the jungle; song of the 
river; calls of the birds; all of which put 
punch into the paddles. 

Before noon that day, Wednesday, we 
entered the domain of the Indian. Here 
the Rio Mague joined the Bayano. Ona 
gravel bar was a deserted fishing camp, 
unmistakably Indian by the neat substan- 
tial arrangement of the poles of the 
thatched shelters, and of the racks for 
smoking and sun curing the fish. Two 
white y monkeys on a bare tree top 
solemnly regarded us. A huge ‘gator 
showing two bumps and a cross cut saw, 
cruised past, as though doing police duty 
for the place. Up river in the distance 
a white heron, standing motionless, 
seemed a friendly token. We dubbed the 
bird Espititu Blanco, as a matter of senti- 
ment, and plied our paddles. 


HE forest was unbroken now, and the 

hills higher and more precipitous as 
we neared the Cordilleras. Bamboo thick- 
ets were frequent, their graceful tops 
swaying at the suggestion of a breeze. 
Huge cuibo trees, espave, higuera, caoba 
and many others unknown to us reared 
their majestic heads above their fellows, 
some beautifully draped with hanging 
mosses and vines; all peopled by vari- 
sized and vari-colored birds. 

The birds were usually too far away 
to distinguish colors. We recognized the 
toucan by his huge bill. The macaws in 
their gorgeous garb we saw occasionally. 
The parrots were with us always and ap- 
parently forever wrangling. Our bird of 
good omen. Espiritu Blanco preceded us 
as emblem of peace. The snake bird was 
the cause of much merriment, on account 
of his awkward attempts to get his snaky 
length balanced on a limb when alighting. 
The guan and currasow we shot for food, 
and — must I confess it, the green par- 
rot. Let me say to those of you who are 
near neighbors of Polly and regard him 
as an affliction—try a fricassee and you 
will thereafter have a gastronomical re- 
spect for the bird. Of course the parrot 
is long lived. After passing the quarter 
century mark he would probably be a bit 
leathery. 

While on the subject of eats let us not 
forget our gentle arboreal friend the 
iguana, that most delectable mean between 
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frog legs and corn fed chicken. This 
huge lizard is:sold at the Panama mar- 
kets, and classed as a delicacy by the 
elect. 


ALMOST as good, though not so popu- 

lar among gentle-folk is alligator tail, 
boiled, fried or baked. Bill and I are 
both gentle bred and were a bit squeam- 
ish at this item on the menu. However, 
the Canal Zone slogan of “try anything 
once” clinched the matter, and we pro- 
cured our game, a young and toothful 
*gator. After disannexing the. tail and 
skinning the same, a portion was con- 
signed to the frying pan, where it pres- 
ently acquired the prescribed golden 
brown, though being fresh killed it took 
a little time to fry the wiggle out. The 
feast prepared, Bill and I each took an 
appraising glance at the other, and grim 
determination being much in evidence on 
the surface, we bit in. No determination 
was necessary for the second bite, and it 
is recorded that regrets were expressed, 
I forget by whom, because a second help- 
ing had not been provided. 

Game trails were numerous and there 
were always fresh tracks of tapir, deer 
and cat, where the arroy os or gullies, dry 
now, but no doubt conveying torrents dur- 
ing ‘the rainy season, joined the river. 
We had no time to hunt if we were to 
reach our objective the Rio Diablo, in the 
few days we had for the trip. Tapir and 
deer we did not care to kill as we could 
not save the meat. We have plenty of 
deer on the Canal Zone which we hunt 
with dogs, the only way to get them in 
the dense jungle, jack lighting being 
forbidden. 

Wednesday night as we lay on a sandy 
beach near camp, waiting for Morpheus, 
we heard something in the bush across 
the river, which was less than two hun- 
dred feet wide at that point. Bill turned 
the rays of a flashlight in the direction of 
the noise, whereupon, one after the other, 
two large animals plunged into the river. 
They were undoubtedly tapir, frightened 
by the light. As they can swim some 
distance under water and need only put 
up the tip of their trunk to breathe, the 
river is their only salvation when pursued 
by their enemies the jaguar, or the puma. 


ABOUT an hour later, hearing some- 
thing in about the same place, I took 
the canoe and quietly paddled across. 
The water was deep and set strongly 
along shore. I was moving the canoe 
upstream by holding on to the bushes, 
taking care not to bump into a ’gator 
and be upset by him, when suddenly, 
without warning, something big and 
heavy plunged trom the bank into the 
water, narrowly missing the canoe, and 
creating a small tidal wave. ‘After 
swallowing my heart and steadying the 
canoe, I lighted the flash and turned it 
on the bank, where I made out the huge 
foot print of a tapir. 

One of the commonest sounds of these 
parts is made by the howler monkey. It 
is more of a roar than a howl and out 
of all proportion to the size of the animal 
making it, though the howler is a large 
monkey. A person hearing the roar for 
the first time in the jungle usually thinks 
it is the jaguar, or something equally 
large and ferocious. Delivered at night 
at short range it is something of an 
insomnia producer. 

Many of the bird tones we heard, 
especially the night calls, were of a 
sombre, mournful order, expressing ap- 
parently dire grief, extreme sadness, or 
lugubriousness. hese wailings and 
moanings were relieved at times by the 
exquisite motes of some _ feathered 
songster, that could put good cheer into 


it’s song, despite the gloom of the jungle 
and the many dangers surrounding a 
tiny bird. We always thrilled to the clear 
note of the bell bird, heard at night. 


AFTER two days of paddling and 

wading, without the sight of a human, 
we developed a glow of excitement 
Thursday morning at sight of a chinga, 
a boat made from a hollowed out log, 
as we rounded a bend in the river. On 
nearer approach a thatched hut could be 
seen a short distance back from the 
river. In response to a hail an Indian 
appeared. The Indians of the upper 
Bayano are of the Cuna Cuna or San 
Blas stock, and are known as the Canaza 
or mountian Cuna Cuna. . 

Bill had visited the coast San Blas 
Indians and knew some words of their 
language. He called out nuede, meaning 
howdy, at which the Indian came down 
and shook hands. He spoke some Span- 
ish and on hearing that we were on 
pleasure bent, and not seeking gold or 
rubber, said the Indians would not object, 
and gave us the cheering information 
that we were within a half day’s paddle 
of the Rio Diablo. 

Curiosity being the same the world 
over, the sight of white men and a canvas 
canoe, appearing for the first time in their 
world, brought a number of cholos or 
feminines, of various ages, into view 
about the hut. They were small of stat- 
ure, and garbed in bright colored dresses 
that reached their feet. We found after- 
wards that they wore two garments; one 
that did not reach the knees, and another 
draped around them like a skirt was worn 
for special occasions. The females from 
the smallest up, had gold rings through 
their noses. On the whole they were not 
unattractive. The boys wore no clothing. 
We asked permission to go up to the hut, 
but the Indian answered no, emphatically. 
We then asked to take a picture of the 
piace, with the same response. When 
talking with some‘natives on the lower 
part of the river later, we mentioned that 
we had seen the cholos of the Indians, but 
the natives shook their heads, and appa- 
rently did not believe us. 


ig occurred to us that the possession of 
a cholo’s dress would be good evidence 
to those at home that we had seen the 


Cuna Cunas, as well as an interesting 
thing of itself. We endeavored to com- 
municate our desires to the Indian. He 
did not seem to understand our Spanish 
phrasing of the matter, and began watch- 
ing us rather suspiciously. We per- 
sisted. Bill drew a picture. I draped a 
red handkerchief about me in_ skirt 
fashion. During our parley we gave the 
old fellow some rice and tobacco, and he 
reciprocated with some yucca. Eventu- 
ally he climbed the bank, and returned 
with two of the cholo dresses, which be- 
came ours after a further exchange of 
rice, tobacco and red handkerchiefs. The 
dresses were of cotton cloth, covered with 
various symbolical designs sewed on in 
applique, in bright colors, red predomi- 
nating. These were treasures indeed, and 
when the Canaza bestowed on us as a 
parting gift, a fish spear, slender and 
oddly fashioned, our delight was hard to 
keep within bounds. 

We pushed on now with a zest, our 
tcughened canoe muscles, after four days 
out, ready for a half days sprint if neces- 
sary. During the morning we saw many 
currasows, toucans and macaws, and shot 
a currasow for supper. Shorily past 
noon, after a mile of particularly hard 
rapids, we came in sight of the Rio 
Diablo, our high point, seventy-seven 
miles from the mouth. A happy consum- 

(Continued on page 800) 





A Lion Hunt with the Bow 


them here in California. We call 

them California lions, or, mountain 

lions. Other people call them 

panthers, puma or cougars. They 
are cats that range from seven to nine 
feet, tip to tip, and weigh from 90 to 
165 pounds when full grown. Of course, 
this does not take into account the hun- 
ter’s enthusiastic additions to these 
figures. 

It must be remembered that a fresh 
skin can be stretched to measure a foot 
longer than the beast, and that many men 
prefer to guess a weight than weigh it. 


Se i of lions,—why we have 


A LION in our country will kill more 
than 50 deer in a year. One old fel- 
low we know of killed 300 Angora goats 
in one year, with occasional deer thrown 
in, just for sport. 

A man may live all his life in a country 
well inhabited by lions and never see one. 
They are the most wary creatures alive. 
If you want’ to see one, get a lion dog. 
Of course, any sort of dog may tree a 
lion— and again he may not. He must 
be trained. There is one sort of dog that 
has an awfully fine reputation for lions 
and doesn’t deserve it; that’s an Airedale. 
I presume it is his fierce whiskers that 
gives nearly everybody the idea that he is 
hell on lions. But he isn’t. He is usu- 
ally hell on lizards, or ‘snowbirds, just 
about the time you want him on a hot lion 
track. He is a good fighter, but he has 
no head. No sir, the best lion dogs are 
mixed shepherd and Airedale, or fox 
hounds. They will stick by a track and 
tree. 

Anybody can kill a lion with a gun after 
he is treed. The only thing that is hard 
is keeping up with the dogs* 


NO white man has ever shot an Ameri- 

can lion with a bow, and very few 
Indians ever did it. So Arthur Young 
and I were naturally rather keen to do 
the unusual. We have killed nearly 
every sort of game with the bow and 
arrow, from ground squirrels to deer and 
bear. The lion seemed to be next in 
order. 

We got the best dogs in the State, 
owned by Mr. J. C. Bruce of Wawona, 
and set out for the wilds of Tuolumne 
County, California, in September. 

Up at an elevation of five or six thou- 
sand feet, some twenty or thirty miles 
above Sonora, on Rose Creek, we came 


Saxton Pope 


across the tracks of a good sized lion. 
For those who never saw his track it is 
only necessary to say that you see a 
round track, about the size of your boot 
heel, having four toe prints, without claw 
marks. They are arched in arrange- 
ment and the ball of the foot is character- 
istic. It has three parallel longitudinal 
pads to it, resembling imprints of the dis- 
tal joints of your fingers, pressed side by 
side in the dust. 


ON the first day his tracks were so cold 

that the dogs were not able to follow 
them, but they showed us the general 
route of our friend Felis. Next morning 
bright and early we arrived on the moun- 
tain crest in time to strike a fresh scent. 
The dogs worked around in circies for 
a few minutes unwinding the trai]. We 
later learned that our lion had been’ fuss- 
ing with a porcupine at this spot. When 
old Eli struck the outgoing trail, you saw 
ncthing but a streak of yellow disappear- 
ing over the ridge. Eli is that rare com- 
bination of shepherd and Airedale that 
makes the best lion dog. Although he is 
a silent trailer, he has a record of 52 lions 
to his credit. Ranger, the hound, is slow 
but sure, and when he gets on a hot track 
the neighbors all know it. Dick is a crazy 
Airedale that will fight anything after a 
good dog finds it. 


LI, Ranger and Dick all beat it, in a 

straight line, and so did we. This is 
no place for a horse. It is a question of 
legs. If the automobile has not absolutely 
ruined your pane of locomotion, you 
may stand a show, but you've got to prove 
it. 

I want you to know that we are running 
up the side of 2 mountain, over the crest, 
through manzanita brush, thickets of 
young cedar, buckthorn, over ledges of 
lava, down steep declivities, through 
mountain misery, among giant oaks, 
cedars and pines. 

We are stripped for action. Young 
and I both carry powerful yew bows, five 
feet eight inches long, pulling seventy- 
five pounds. At our sides swing deerskin 
quivers, holding a dozen or more steel 
tipped arrows, sharp as daggers. Besides 
hunting knives, we have no other weapon. 
We run and gulp and thump till every 
muscle is about to strike, when we arrive 
at a large oak on the mountain side, and 
there are the dogs dancing beneath 1t. 


UP on a limb of the tree sits one of 

the most beautiful animals I ever saw. 
His color is exactly that'of a deer, blue 
buff. There he sits very quietly swing- 
ing a great undulating tail. We take a 
big breath and are ready for business. 
Old Felis is all hunched up, covering his 
vital areas very cleverly. We are about 
twenty yards from him, and stand in the 
only spot that permits direct fire. There 
is an opening about four inches across 
his chest where we may shoot. 

I count three, and at the word Young 
and I let fly our arrows in unison. They 
fly wild; mine buries itself deeply in his 
shoulder; Young’s strikes below his eye 
and enters his throat. The lion rears and 
battles with this arrow. As he sways in 
the tree, thrashing from side to side, we 
shoot again, and miss him clean. You can 
go up there Tuolumne County and find 
one of my ——— good arrows sunk 
deep in the heart of an oak. 


just then he freed himself from the 

offending shaft, and as he did so he 
poised to leap. In that movement he ex- 
posed the white line of his chest. We 
steadied our arms, drew to the head and 
loosed two whizzing shafts. They struck 
him full and fair over the heart, not three 
inches apart. So clean and hard they 
struck that on they flew, feathers and all 
slipped through his chest. Man! man! 


‘that was a dandy shot! 


At that instant out he leaped and soared 
over our Heads like a flying squirrel. 
With one mighty bound, he swept an arc 
of 75 feet, down hill and landed running. 
But he did not run far. He fell, he stag- 
gered to his feet, the dogs were on hi 
ys pen fought wildly, gurgled an 

ed. 


W E had him by the hind lee before his 

last kick was gone. ell! Well! 
Who would have thought it! We shook 
hands all around,— even the dogs got in 
on it. 

He was a young male and measured 
just seven feet from tip to tip. He 
weighed one hundred pounds, and when 
we picked him up to pack him four miles 
hack to camp, pints of blood poured out 
of the arrow wounds in his chest. Our 
post mortem disclosed the fact that we 

ad severed his pulmonary arteries and 
cut across his thoracic aorta. 

So that just shows what can be done 
with man’s old reliable weapon, the bow 
and arrow, it only requires much practice. 
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Owing to the printer's strike which went into effect on October first, this issue is late and we ask 


your tolerance. 


fact, we are always very keen to get it to you on publication date. 

This issue, as was the one before, was printed out of town with the knowledge of our regular printers, 
in a Union shop, at the suggestion of the Periodical Publishers’ Association. We very gladly acknowledge 
our indebtedness to our out of town printers who have made it possible for you to receive this maga- 


zine, although a little late. 


We don’t wish you to think that the lateness is due to any fault of ours. As a matter of 


It is more than probable that our January number will also be late, but if you will bear with us 


AHLUNUUAUIANTAAO ANNA 


kindly until this strike situation clears up, we will appreciate it very much and try our best to give you : 
the best of value possible in the magazine. All of the Greater New York magazines are laboring under the = 
same conditions, some, perhaps more fortunate than others in being able to get out. 
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The hunters’ pack train on the way to the top of the world. 








On the far reaches. 


Out where no man 
owns the Mountains 
-- they belong to him 











who 
rides 
them. 
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A load of trophies. 








Some of the inhabitants. 





By the Marshes of Currituck 


HO that gazes upon a flock of 

waterfowl, whether at rest or 

upon the wing, but is irre- 

sistibly moved to feelings of the 

keenest pleasure and admiration. 
Few indeed it may be said. Nor perhaps, 
need this universal appeal to our interest 
be wondered at; for Nature has made 
them the personification of grace and 
beauty, endowed them with a mystery of 
habit as yet unexplained by science and 
invested their pursuit and capture with a 
charm of circumstance and surrounding 
that both thrill our imagination and call 
forth all that is romantic in sport. 

Out of the golden memories of boy- 
hood comes that of long hours spent on 
autumn days stretched at length upon a 
sun warmed shelf of rock besides a gently 
lapsing river. High overhead with ryth- 
mic pinion beat, streamed the arrowhead 
flocks of the migrating goose flight,—~ 
down from the lonely swamp ponds of 
Anticosti and the deep silence of northern 
muskeg toward the great wintering waters 
of the south. Entranced and enraptured 
I would watch the moving spectacle drift- 
ing above me, thrilled by the mellow notes 
that floated earthward through the In- 
dian summer calm, while ever my child- 
ish fancy asked; whence come they, 
whither ‘do they go? 

Years afterward saw the question an- 
swered, for in the fullness of time it 
came about that I was to see much of 
the webfooted hosts upon both their sum- 


mer and winter range; the latter in par- 


ticular; from the turbid sounds of the 
Carolinas to the far tumbling wastes of 
the great Gulf itself. 

Currituck, Albermarle, Pamlico. What 
sportsman but has heard of them, and 
having heard longs to visit these justly 
famed resorts of the fowl and for himself 
enjoy the wonderful sights and sport the 
region furnishes. The first named and 
more Northerly is probably the most 
noted of the three great Sounds, being 
practically fresh water and capable of 
supporting a lush growth of the choicest 
duck foods. While Albermarle and Pam- 
lico are brackish and salt with a prolific 
yield of eel grass which attracts the brant 
in vast numbers. The absence of eel 
grass in Currituck waters accounting for 
the absence of brant there. 

I recall a day’s sport not many seasons 
since at Currituck which was typical of 
the trite saying, ‘a small beginning may 
sometimes culminate in a ‘big ending.’ 


AVING learned that birds were to be 

had in goodly numbers at a point in the 
lower Sound to which I had hitherto 
been a stranger, I took a chance on my 
informant having correctly stated the case 
and throwing together a few traps was 
soon on the way. Before ever visiting 
these waters I was of the opinion that 
the abnormal bags reported from Curri- 
tuck and which gave it such fame in duck 
shooting history were largely hi-story, 
and to be taken cum grano salis. But a 
sojourn for a season in the land, among 
the market hunters, and participating on 
occasion in the making of what they call 
a “good day” is enough to lead one to the 
conclusion that fairy tales may sometimes 
have a real basis in fact. 

Arrived on the ground I found most 
comfortable quarters at a little resort 
maintained for the entertainment of 
travelers through that section in quest of 
sport. Under its hospital rooftree on the 
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“From distant shore, remotest rock, 
Comes down the migratory flock. 
From Baffins Bay, from Labrador, 
From Canada, those legions pour.” 

—Isaac McLellan 


night of my advent | 
round its driftwood fire, a charming 
brotherhood of men. Hunters of game 
birds, and wing shots from the four cor- 
ners of the land. 

Sport had been good up to within a 
day or two as the well filled game shed 
testified; when, the dead hazy calm of 
“bluebird” weather had descended to 
veil the earth in its misty web, and bags 
had run correspondingly light. By day 
the land lay steeped in its glamour, the 
great sound stretching, still and unruffled 
in summerlike tranquillity, its surface a 
tantalizing sight aswarm with safely 
bedded fowl. By night under the white 
light of the southern moon the wild 
ganders slipped stealthily in to fight battle 
royals with the live decoys of our host 
through the wire meshes of the water 
pens. Perhaps to square accounts with 
those gay deceivers for acts of past 
duplicity. 


found gathered 


W HIL -E out for a little pass shooting 
alone on a flyway F sol late aiter- 
noon of the second 


miles farther down along the lonely 
shore while my companions; two 
quail shots and their dogs, continued 
on their way, bound for a distant is- 
land and a day among the birds with 
the pilot guide. With mutual well 
wishes for successful sport we parted 
with the understanding I was to be 
picked up at the spot on the return trip 
at nightfall. Upon leaving, the pilot 
hinted it would be well to approach the 
blind with caution, as the left hand cove 
on the Point was pretty sure to hold birds 
feeding in close to land and I would 
likely obtain a shot. It worked out 
very well. 


AS I made along the intervening mile of 

shore and marsh toward the tip of the 
Point which held the blind, the growing 
day gave little promise of being the kind 
that causes fond hope to beat high 
within the fowler’s breast. So clear, so 
calm, so still. Where was the predicted 
wind. Yet, game if not in reach, was in 
evidence enough withal. Ducks were 
flocking and rafting in the open sound. 
Those thin black thread-like lines so far 
to the Eastward were masses of geese 
covering the shoals, and distant smoke 
puffs, and scarce heard reports in the 
same direction told of some battery at 
work among such birds as were shifting 
about. 

With petulant skaiche skaiche numbers 
of Wilson snipe lifted on lazy wing from 





day I was attracted by 
the sight of a multitude 
of fowl all piling in from 
a southerly direction and 
massing on the surface of 

a distant bay. Two other 
sportsmen gunning jack- 
snipe on the lower marshes 
had seen the flight and 
came in at dark with word 
of vast numbers of red- 
head ‘and broadbill in the 
body, all making for this 
crescent shaped bay and 
still sweeping over at sun- 
set. That night before 
turning in all hands ‘cut 
the book’ for choice of 
stands for the morrow’s 
sport and Frisbie my guide 
who did the honors for us 
both pulled down Long 
Point as our scene of oper- 
ations. A strong guide was 
Frisbie and a good shot. A 
water-rat of the swamp 
angel type and resourceful 
to the last degree. As we 
took a nightcap together 
his parting words were 
‘Them birds hev been driv- 
in by reshift uf weather, en 
we're shore going ter hev 
us er good shoot there 
termorrer.’ 

The ‘Wolf’s tail’ or false 
dawn had not yet swept the 
East with its momentary 
flush, when four of us 
tumbled into a sturdy gas 
boat that with a few pre- 
liminary coughs and kicks 
warmed to its work and 
finding the channel bore us 
swiftly down the coast. 

By arrangement I was 
dropped at a spot some three 
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A Currituck swan. 
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By the Marshes of Currituck 











Saw him pause and peer searchingly toward the north. 


every wet spot along the marsh, to drop 
again in the course of a few yards and 
I half regretted not having taken the 
day off to follow them for they were 
lying well. Round a curve in the shore 
I came suddenly upon three swan en- 
gaged in making their morning toilet 
as they lay somewhat out of gunshot off 
the marsh. In the absence of any wind, 
the efforts of the snowy giants to rise 
and make themselves scarce in the vicin- 
ity were ludicrous in the extreme. With 
pistol-like reports the mighty wings 
pounded the mirrored surface with the 
force of flails, churning the water to foam 
as they frantically paddled and forged 
away and finally gained the air. 

I had hoped to make the blind ahead of 
my guide, who long before light had 
posted off across the wide tongue of land 
to his cached skiff of decoys, to get un- 
der way for his long shove to the Point. 
As I neared the spot I found I had done 
so, and approached carefully under shel- 
ter of a low sand ridge that would bring 
me within shot of whatever game might 
be using in the narrow confines of the 
cove before mentioned. While making 
for desired vantage point where a 
marsh hummock would enable one to 
peer over and view the surroundings, 
my ear caught the low splashing of 
puddling and feeding birds, and now 
and then a muffled and contented quack. 
What manner of foul were they I specu- 
lated: festina lente I would see. Came 
then, a sudden and unexpected flacker 
of climbing wings. Some careless move- 
ment had discovered me to the birds, 
but not over fifteen yards lay between 
us and one had ample time to pick his 
shots. There were redhead, broadbill, 
some sprig and black duck in the gather- 
ing and it was not difficult to down a 
brace of the latter that had been well 
in on the shore. One bit the water dead 
as a wedge, while its companion after 
brief endeavor to keep the air, tumbled 
after with broken wing. 


OW a crippled black duck is ever a 

slippery proposition, find him where 
one will. I momentarily looked to see 
this one submerge as with desperate 
haste I sought to cram in fresh loads 
to stop him. 

But either because he was still over- 
come with surprise at the turn of affairs, 
or perhaps by reason of my being prac- 
tically concealed behind cover, he broke 
the lorg established rule of his kind, 
floating the surface as big as life and a 
hen mallard turning back upshore from 
the dispersing birds, decoyed in to him as 
prettily as one might ask, only to fall 
at the report, while a quick second sent 
the cripple sprawling with red feet 
toward the sky. Well; thought I, come 


what may this saves us from being 
goose-egged anyhow. 

But the Fates had so willed it that 
better things were in store for us. True, 
the weather could not be regarded as 
propitious; nor did it change in our 
favour ’till early in the afternoon when 
it was all that could be desired. Good 
ground as Currituck is, conditions will 
sometimes so conspire as to make it 
practically impossible on certain days to 
kill hardly a bird. And the very next 
as I have known it to be, three guns 
(a lady and two gentlemen) may go out 
and burn up a case of 500 shells, fill a 
scow with birds and be ashore for, the 
day at 11 a.m. It is so with all places. 
Good days and blank days intersperse, 
but when things come right and a real 
day of sportsman’s toil is over, one is 
willing to agree there are some things 
in this world well worth living for. 
Meanwhile during the interval of quiet 
we were to have a few shots and be 
treated to a phase of sport as novel as 
it was unexpected. 


A FAINT ‘hullo’ far down the shore 

sounded, and I descried the lank 
figure of Frisbie poling in the distance. 
He was soon abreast the Point casting 
out the stool, while I camouflaged the 
blind; somewhat dilapidated by a recent 
blow, with a new thatch of marsh hay. 
Toward noon it was plainly evident the 
calm state of weather was on the wane. 
The haze cleared from the air, a trixy 
wind had begun to play over the water 
and some sound caps, those strange 
clouds of the Southern seas reared their 
huge creasts at intervals in the offing, 
then sank from view. We had added a 
bare dozen of birds to the bag thus far 
and I still retained the 100 loads I had 
brought nearly intact. A small bunch 
of redhead swept by, cutting in close 
and giving us each a shot and Frisbie 
had waded out to retrieve, when I saw 
him pause and peer searchingly toward 
the North. 

What was that distant droning sound? 
So like the humming of a sawmill faint 
and far away. I had heard it a few 
moments previous and mentioned its 
resemblance to that foe of the forest, 
but; ‘No’ said Frisbie ‘that couldn’t be’ 
for no land lay in the sounds direction, 
and then again no mills were operating 
anywhere in the country. We had for 
a moment thought it must be the clamor 
of a swarm of fowl so far distant as to 
be unobservable, but now an exclama- 
tion of astonishment fell from the guide’s 
lips as he pointed toward a tiny speck 
hanging steadily in midair, growing pre- 
ceptably larger as we watched. 


It was all plain enough now. And yet: 
could such things be in old Currituck 


I marveled? Yes it certainly was; a 
hydroplane sailing squarely into the bay. 
I am willing to stand on record, that 
when it comes to routing out bedded 
birds there is nothing on earth to equal 
an airplane. Before its advance, thou- 
sands, aye, tens of thousands of fowl 
that had rafted down far beyond eyesight 
were tearing into the air as though the 
devil and Tom Walker were in pursuit 
and not three jumps behind. Some flew 
East and some flew West and some flew 
over the gunners nest. 

They plainly looked upon the apparition 
as some huge bird of prey, and as they 
lifted in smoke-like clouds against the 
sky, through the dark curtain like gleam- 
ing spangles flew the wild swans, the 
rise and fall of their great vans twinkling 
in the distance like the white light from 
shining stars. “Jumpin jacksnaps!! 
man; did yer ever ‘see such er snarl uv 
em before?” muttered Frisbie half to 
himself. 

The plane progressing at a mile a 
minute clip, it was easily apparent, held 
the advantage in speed over the birds. 
Suddenly it veered and tacked after a 
flock of the fleeing swans. Though the 
birds were laboring as they probably 
never had before, to put distance between 
them and a pursuer, the machine quickly 
overhauled them and toylike twin reports 
drifted down the wind. One of the big 
fellows was seen to leave the bunch and 
start coasting on a long slant toward a 
distant stretch of marsh. For some 
reason the air men did not follow the 
stricken quarry but turned attention once 
again toward the geese. They were soon 
on the heels of a flock and again the 
faint reports. Like plummets two bead- 
like drops fell bayward and turning 
within its own length the plane pivoted 
in a graceful curve, pitched steeply after 
and came to rest as lightly as a gull upon 
the wave. It was a performance of re- 
markable interest indeed, and _ highly 
spectacular as well. The scene reminded 
me of some vast outdoor theatre, as in 
effect it was. The sound the stage, the 
shore the spectators gallery, where we 
sat and viewed the performance as from 
a front row seat. 


FRISBIE who had never beheld a plane 

in flight before, much less dreamed 
of one cutting such capers, stood trans- 
fixed in mute and open mouthed astonish- 
ment, convinced no doubt the end of the 
world had come so far as future gunning 
in those parts was concerned. 

Securing the floating game our aerial 
sportsmen climbed the air once more to 
duplicate the exploit; when, being at- 
tracted by something on the opposite side 
of the peninsular behind us, swung about, 








and passed directly overhead with a 
friendly wave of the hand, to which my 
redoubtable guide responded with the 
vigorous shaking of a clenched fist. 
saJ-ater developments revealed the “some- 
thing” to have been the layout of a 
battery gunner, down upon whose fleet of 
stool the gamesters swooped: themselves 
decoyed by the decoys. Only the fran- 
tically waving arms and legs of the 
battery’s astounded occupant as he divined 
their intentions in the nick of time, pre- 
venting the victims of misplaced con- 
fidence from pouring in their broadside. 

They landed and puffed up for a chat 
and closer inspection of the outfit we 
later learned, making a picture perhaps 
never seen before. The newest device 
of man for the taking of fowl side by 
side with one of his oldest. The canny 
inmate of the latter elicited the informa- 
tion his visitors were cruising southward, 
Florida bound through the inland water- 
ways on a plane carrying yacht, then 
anchored in a distant bayhead. 

As an aftermath to their day of harry- 
ing the birds a select party of native 
gunners “waited upon” the “sportsmen” 
that night on board their craft to intimate 
in no uncertain terms that in the interest 
of all, and their own health in particular, 
they should lose no time in effacing them- 
selves from local scenery and making 
themselves scarce in the vicinity. The in- 
vitation was wisely accepted and by next 
day naught but the memory of their pres- 
ence remained to rankle in the minds of 
the Currituckers. 


BUT let us return to our shooting. 

During the interim the weather had 
been growing better for fowling w.th 
every hour. The sky lost its tone -f 
velvety blue and feathered wind clouds 
driving down out of the northeast told 
of the coming cold wave. We should 
have undoubtedly enjoyed good shooting 
in the afternoon as it was, without the 
introduction of the airplane upon the 
scene, but its presence had so wrought 
upon the birds as to make them exceed- 
ingly restless and heedless to an un- 
wonted degree. Being rigged upon a far 
jutting point the stool loomed plainly to 
birds coming from both directions and 
we could see conditions were ripe for the 
making of a heavy bag. 
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With a noise like tearing silk, flocks 
of redhead swept by close over the sur- 
face. Few birds seemed disposed to land 
among the decoys, but drew in well and 
most of the shooting was done at from 
30 to 50 yards as they flew in crescent 
shaped level lines. 

“When they cum that way, wait till 
they swing by right in front, en then on- 
hitch, en rake ’em,” counciled Frisbie, 
ever frugal of his ammunition. It was 
the market hunters favorite flock shot, 
and a bunch thus infiladed would not 
seldom leave from six to a dozen behind 
upon the wave. I realized I should run 
out of shells soon enough on straight 
work at single and double birds; much to 
be preferred anytime to flock shooting, 
and was content to pass those chances 
on to Frisbie to whom they were a 
seventh Heaven of delight. 

Whizz! A black duck had come boring 
in dead on for the blind unseen, and 
caught us by surprise. He was low 
enough to have topped it by a narrow 
margin. When a few feet in front, the 
discovery was mutual and standing on 
its tail with a startled quack the bird 
nearly fell over backward as it bounced 
skyward to clear the danger zone. Be- 
fore I could cover, my companion’s piece 
roared out, and he sent the bird twisting 
in a ragged head over heels tumble into 
the sound, exclaiming with a guffaw 
“Ther; thets twice yer jest naterally hed 
ther liver en lights skeered clean outen 
yer terday I recin.” And before he could 
reload, good fortune enabled me to let 
down a pair of big broadbill to join his 
dusky kill. 


A BUNCH of nine geese beat in around 
us and passed on to a cove behind 


the tongue of land. Frisbie believed they 
would be close enough in to creep to 
by the time he could approach them i. 
making a detour, while I was to lend a 
hand in the game by making a bush 
clump back in the marsh, there to lay 
for the birds should they pass within 
shot in coming out against the wind, as 
they would in all likelihood do. A lapse 
of some fifteen minutes was broken by a 
double shot, then like an echo came an- 
other, and from the direction of the 
sound seven geese came lumbering up. 
They were rising fast and had really 


gotten beyond a reasonable range as they 
swept Over my station. 

It was a case of nothing ventured 
nothing gained, and covering one of the 
big fellows I cut loose with a charge 
of swan shot and out of the tail of my 
eye glimpsed a whirling shape crashing 
earthward as the second barrel swung 
to its mark. My ear plainly caught the 
smack of cutting shot and a puff of 
feathers spurted like a tiny smoke jet 
from the gray body, but the great game 
bird only staggered a moment, humped 
himself a time or two to regain his bal- 
ance and passed on in the wake of his 
fellows. 

Curiously enough it was the more open 
of the two barrels that had stopped the 
first bird, that from its dizzy height had 
been driven with terrific impact nearly 
out of sight in the yellow ooze of the 
marsh. Frisbie had downed a pair of the 
birds upon the water, killing one outright 
and having to shoot his second one over. 
All three were in fine condition, fat and 
heavy and as near in size as peas in 
a pod. 


MID afternoon came on with increas- 

ing wind and heavier skies. Look in 
what direction we might strings of fowl 
were shifting on every hand and sport 
waxed consistently good. Redhead and 
broadbill for the most part with an odd 
canvasback or two, and now and then a 
greenhead and pintail making for: the 
marsh behind. 

Then Frisbie knocked down an old 
widgeon and a cockawee which he 
averred was a sure sign of good luck. 
I had been using that day a load of 
3-4 drs. of smokeless topped by an ounce 
and a quarter of chilled sixes. Probably 
the best all round duck load for general 
use that is ever fired out of a 12 guage. 
I think a good half of my shots were 
accounted for while Frisbie could claim 
even better, so as I contemplated the bag 
about us I thought we had little to com- 
plain of in the way of luck. But when 
the following circumstance transpired I 
was quite convinced his magic combina- 
tion worked like a charm; for once at 
least. 

Where they came from we never knew. 
Probably from behind and failed to note 
our quite figures within the confines of 
the narrow hide. I was busy sorting into 
their respective sizes 








Had laid hold of the crinkling neck and towed it ashore. 


our slender stock of 
remaining shells, which 
had become mixed dur- 
ing the shooting, when 
I felt the weight of a 
restraining hand and 
turned to see Frisbie 
peering intently 
through a loophole in 
the blind. “Some birds 
fer certing” he whisp- 
ered. Sure enough, 
there they sat as big 
as life: a trio of giant 
swans. Perhaps the 
same three I had en- 
countered earlier in the 
day. 

“We never ken land 
on inn from _ here,” 
muttered the guide 
after watching a spell. 
“En, they air never 
agoin ter move in 





(Continued on 
page 778) 
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Story 
of a 
Small 
Mouth 


Sherman L. Axford 


AERA was snugly concealed un- 

der the overhanging rocks of the 

upper James river watching for 

some live thing to satisfy her ever 

present appetite. Already she had 
taken fifteen water-bugs, two grass-hop- 
pers and a baby craw- -fish but she was 
an active rapidly developing little four 
months old small mouth and it took 
much fuel to keep the home-fires burn- 
ing within this little bass factory so her 
two big bright eyes were constantly look- 
ing in two directions for two things, 
danger and food. Shé was only four 
months old but she had lived a long time 
in that busy season. She was an orphan. 
Her mother had ‘been taken by an un- 
sportsman-like angler who had drug a 
spinner over the brown-green cloud in 
the blue green water which was all the 
fisherman could see of her ten days old 
family, and she had struck, not from a 
motive of self-gratification but in de- 
fense of her little family, and the wrig- 
gling, dainty little brown green cloud 
that she had guarded so faithfully for 
four weeks saw her no more and the 
little brown-green cloud was the easy 
prey of the many natural enemies of 
baby fish life. In the tragically short 
space of time between the disappearance 
of the sun behind old Bald Joe in the 
west and its re-appearance above the 
White Rock-Cliff in the east the tiny 
little fishes which had comprised the 
brown-green cloud the day before had 
been preyed wpon until only a few of 
the superiorly strong remained. Baera 
was one who survived that tragic night. 
Morning found her in shallow water be- 
low a little spring. She was frightened 
and bruised and hungry. 


§ HE had been tumbled and churned in 
her mile trip over the long riffle but 
she was still game. Perhaps the god of 
the wild things had seen and admired 
her gameness and had pushed her into 
the eddy which landed her in a natural 
fish paces Ren Baby-fish food in abund- 
ance was washed down from the spring 
above and was dropped on Baera ‘by the 
little cool eddies made by the fresh 
spring water. She was protected from 
her many natural enemies by a bed of 
thick water weeds and here she grew in 
mind, body and experience. As we said 
in the beginning she was four months 
old and hungry. It was middle Sep- 
tember and a new feeling was coming 
into her little being, an indescribable 
vague unrest. Of course she could not 
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know that winter was coming and she 
must get into winter quarters, but the 
god of the wild things was whispering 
to Baera and she, wise little fish, was 
listening. When Baera’s god talked to 
her she listened and that night she left 
her childhood haunts and dropped down 
the river. She was a wise little fish, 
but she had many lessons to learn. She 
knew that the world, her world, held 
many dangers but the half had never 
yet been told to Baera. She knew that 
the big bewhiskered channel-cat, and the 
beautiful silver-scaled croppe were her 
enemies but she had yet to learn that 
she would be devoured with great relish 
by her own big brothers. But one day 
as she frantically slid under the shelving 
edge of a huge rock just in time to 
avoid the vicious strike of a two-pound 
small-mouth and from this place of 
safety she saw, or, horrors of horrors, 
this same two-pound small-mouth devour 
two little four-inch small-mouths like 
herself, she reluctantly realized that she 
belonged to a race of cannibals. 


IN the four short months of her exist- 
ence Baera had come to know and un- 
derstand many of the natural dangers 
of her world but of the unnatural ones, 
the man-made dangers, if you please, she 
knew nothing and could learn but little. 
It would hardly be fair to charge her 
with stupidity when, lured by the tempt- 
ing milky wake of the cracker-bait, she 
slipped into a glass minnow-trap. She 
soon understood that she was a prisoner, 
but how and why was ever to be a mys- 
tery to Baera. She charged the unseen 
walls of her prison cell but to no pur- 
pose. She swam around and around the 
strange enclosure but got nowhere. She 
was not alone in her dilemma. There 
were a dozen little silvery shiners and 
as many stiff little chubs who went wild 
with fear at the sight of Baera for they 
had learned to fear a bass as certain 
death and they charged and fluttered, 
then fluttered and charged, but the un- 
seen wall held them back. But Baera 
was too occupied with her own troubles 
to heed them and the fluttering, charg- 
ing medley continued until Mac, who 
was making his annual pilgrimmage from 
Galena to Bronson via the rivers, came 
down to get his minnow trap. He lifted 
it out of the water to inspect his catch 
and saw Baera. He opened the door 
and carefully lifted her out and in- 
spected her. Baera resisted his intimacy 
frantically, but Mac had all the advan- 
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tage this time. He looked her over ad- 
miringly and spoke to her kindly as he 
gently dropped her into the water, “ You 
are certainly a game little beauty, you 
are,” he said, “ but you are safe enough 
for I wouldn't molest you, not even one 
little scale of your sleek little rine — 
not now—in two or three years, per- 
haps — well, here’s hoping we meet 
again. 


BAERA spent a-colorless winter. She 
found what seemed to her deep water 
but it was not below the chill line and 
much of the time she lay under the 
sunken water weeds so chilled and be- 
numbed that she was no longer hungry 
or afraid. When the warm spring sun 
came Baera’s appetite came also and 
she started forth seeking whom. she 
might devour. She picked off little lazy 
frogs by the dozen and the winter stiff- 
ened minnows were so easily taken that 
Baera had grown to believe that life was 
one grand, rosy dream, and that hunger 
would come again no more. However, 
the life stories of the wild folk contain 
many sad chapters and Baera’s was like 
the rest. One day a wriggling, twisting, 
knotted, tempting nightwalker slowly 
sank in the blue green pool just in front 
of Baera’s pugnacious little nose; with- 
out a thought, without a moment’s in- 
spection Baera struck and the boy on 
the bark gave a mighty heave on the 
willow fishing pole he was holding and 
Baera shot high into the air and came 
down on the gravel bar with such force 
that for an instant she was stunned. 


OUR story would have ended here if 

it had not been for a little briar-bush 
which the god of the wild things had 
deftly placed between the boy and the 
fish. By the time the boy had gotten 
his winter tender bare feet around the 
briar-bush the breath had returned to 
Baera’s little body and she flopped fran- 
tically into the water just out of reach 
of a disappointed young fisherman. 
Baera lost much of her taste for night- 
walkers from that experience and found 
a new danger and was more afraid. Not 
that she was a coward, not Baera, she 
was a stout-hearted little bass who stood 
up for her rights and struck terror to 
more hearts than struck terror to her 
own, but she had learned that her world 
was full of dangers and she was ever 
on the alert and each new experience 
made her more discreet which, we are 
told, is the better part of valor. For 





the most part she passed a happy second 
season. She spent the summer without 
care. There was much food in the river 
that season and to enumerate the little 
fishes, the baby-frogs, the craw-fish, to 
say nothing of the grasshoppers, moths 
and millers that were sacrificed to build 
the graceful lines of ‘beauty and strength 
of her little body would be unfair to 
Baera for she was a ravenous little one 
year old small mouth -with but two 
thoughts in her little brain— food and 
danger and the greatest of these by far 
was food. She was but one year old, but 
she was large and surprisingly strong 
for her age. She loved to feed on moths 
and grasshoppers and her swift and sure 
strikes at these surface insects would 
often carry her as much as two or three 
feet above the surface of the water. 


ONCE a red Hackler lit near little 

Baera and she struck it with that un- 
erring aim all her own and was hooked, 
she charged and leaped and cut many 
fantastic curves and made the water boil 
and foam in her frantic effort to free 
herself from the hook and the strange 
force which was holding her, but she 
could not. Slowly and surely the line 
brought her closer to the boat’s edge 
and she was gently lifted into the boat. 
Luck again was with Baera; she had 
fallen into the hands of a true sports- 
man, one who was above taking a baby 
bass. He carefully disengared the hook 
and dropped her gently into the water 
with a compliment to her gameness. 
Thus her second summer passed and 
winter came and she was larger now in 
hody and experience and she chose better 
winter quarters. She chose a pool where 
the water was deep enough to be below 
the chill and she ate, digested, and grew 
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all winter long. When the frog’s spring 
song was heard she started up-stream 
again with an added thought in her little 
brain. She still thought of food and 
danger but she also thought of a safe 
and secure place to deposit her eggs 
which her god told her was to perpetuate 
her species. She traveled up-stream and 
explored each creek as far as she could 
travel and at last she selected a place 
a distance up a small creek and diligently 
skooped out her home by murrowing 
with the hard rim of her mouth and fan- 
ning diligently with her tail. She soon 
had a home excavated and her several 
thousand eggs deposited and had just be- 
gan her guard duty when a couple of 
vandals carelessly dragged a minnow 
seine over her bed of spawn and Baera’s 
precious hopes were buried beneath a half 
foot of sand and gravel. Try as she 
would she could not locate her home 
again. She swam up and down the bar 
for a few days, then sorrowfully re- 
turned to the main stream and in time 
forgot her disappointment and was as 
full of life and appetite as ever. She 
hunted by day and by night. She leaped 
high above the water and took the winged 
bugs in the very air above and once she 
leaped and picked a silly little baby jay 
from an overhanging limb. She hunted 
on the bottom of the stream as well and 
turned over stones twice her weight in 
her search for craw-fish and helgamites. 
She was large and strong and full of 
fight. She struck for the mere joy of 
it and woe to the lazy turtle or mink or 
bewhiskered cat-fish who came too close 
to Baera’s place of hiding. 


HUS she lived and roamed from 
Lake Taneycomo to the headwaters 
of either river and all the creeks. Each 
spring she sought out a spawning-place 
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and carefully guarded her spawn and 
school, but each time her hopes came to 
grief. Once the high-water swept the 
spawn away and once a huge turtle 
raided the dainty little school in spite of 
Baera’s frantic efforts to drive the arm- 
ored murderer away. What the turtle 
did not destroy were scattered and once 
scattered no mother-fish can ever collect 
again and the delicate little orhans are 
at the mercy of the hosts of natural ene- 
mies. Once she had builded her home at 
high-water time and as the water gradu- 
ally receded she found herself being cut 
off from the main stream and it took 
persistent beckoning from the god of the 
wild things to persuade her to desert her 
hatching spawn, but love of life is 
stronger in the heart of the wild folk 
than the love of offspring and she left 
her family and dashed to safety. Most 
of the little brood perished in the stag- 
nant water before another rain washed 
them into the main stream. There seems 
to be no department of baby hygiene in 
Baera’s world and the mortality rate is 
frightfully high among the infant fishes. 
but an annual birth-rate of from five to 
twenty-thousand for each matured fe- 
male compensates for this, so that the 
angler who takes a hundred bass a year 
is less to be feared by Baera and her 
kind than is the turtle who raided her 
school. 


THE spring Baera was five years old 

found she and her husband at the 
mouth of Flat Creek on the same old 
mission. Baera’s kind are not all mono- 
gamists. Some are polygamists. Bur 
Baera was a monogamist. They were a 
magnificent pair, both were five years 
old and both weighed upwards of five 
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A Moose Hunt on Riviere de Chute 


By 
Douglas Wetmore Clinch 











hunted the upper Tobique country. 

It was my first trip in this particular 

section of New Brunswick since 1910 
on which occasion we had poled the 
Left Hand Branch, portaged to Nepisiguit 
waters, and ran the Southeast Upsal- 
quitch. Aside from the filling of our 
license however I was particularly in- 
terested in checking certain information 
regarding country to the South and East 
of the main river. In fact New Bruns- 
wick is in reality a larger hunting area 
than even the initiated imagine, abound- 
ing in legends of woodcraft. To gather 
such information first hand and then in 
the aftermath piece it’ together makes 
possible one of the greatest joys of the 
moosehunter. 


OF course at first sight what might 
be termed reliable information con- 
cerning any moose country is not always 
apparent. That is to say the men best 
qualified to judge very seldom express 
their opinions, certainly not till they have 
admitted you to their confidence. To this 
must be added the knowledge on your 
part that the informant is reliable and 
qualified to judge. About the camp fire 
and on the trail I found that, with few 
exceptions, there had been no changes of 
any consequence, save perhaps that due 
to the war, much of the country had been 
“rested.” 


UT moose hunting in New Brunswick 

involves other elements than the choice 
of country, though this 1s a great secret 
known to the chosen few. To shoot a 
moose is a simple matter providing one 
is devoid of nerves and imagination. To 
match one’s cunning against that of the 
forest folk and the elements of luck and 
weather is a royal pastime which the 
toiler of cities dreams of eleven months 
of the years, to realize perhaps in a pass- 
ing moment. In the beginning there must 
be born the great ambition of which in 
moose hunting there are two distinct 
ambitions; one to call one’s own bull 
‘neath the mystery of the Hunter’s Moon; 
to still hunt him on the ridges. Not 
spikehorns mind you, but fully palmented 
heads which have shed their lower “bell” 
and the inquisitiveness of youth. In this 
respect it is interesting to note that the 
majority of moose hunters have garnered 
their experience in the early season 
despite the fact that, conditions of 
weather being equal, the November hunt- 
ing offers more shots at better heads. 


LIKE many hunters my final plans were 
completed hastily, and with ten days 


I: the early fall of 1917 our party 


of the open season remaining, took the 
morning train North from McAdam 
Junction for Perth. At this point the 
branch of the Canadian Pacific runs along 
the south shore of the Tobique to Plaster 
Rock, stopping en route at Wapske Siding 
where we put up for the night with Mrs. 
Hall. Our party consisted of Claude 
Knapp and Holland Giberson who were 
to run a line of traps, and William Mac 
Innis of Arthurette who was to act as 
my guide. 

From Wapske there is a portage road 


“extending for upwards of thirty miles 


to the deadwater on the main Riviere de 
Chute. For the first half of this distance, 
to where the road crosses the de Chute, 
portages haul to lumber camps to the 
Southwest but once over the river no 
lumber operations or other guides are 
encountered. In fact the further country 
in question has not, to date, been cut 
over by lumbermen for ten years. Our 
plan was to drive to the Home Camp on 
the deadwater and from there hunt the 
surrounding ridges, moving if necessary 
to any of the twelve outlying camps 


It was snowing slightly when our outfit 
was loaded on the sled. The condition 
of the road being questionable two long 
poles had been fastened to the sides of a 
“bob,” in order to distribute the weight. 
As is customary we walked ahead of 
the team, rifles slung from our shoulder 
and pipes aglow. I carried the old and 
much nicked “33” to which I had attached 
an army sling. As a rule in hunting 
any sling is a nuisance unless detachable 
but on long hikes, especially in carrying 
a pack, the army sling is a joy. My 
outfit for this trip included heavy woolens, 
the special handknit country socks pro- 
curable only at certain small stores, and 
two pairs of moccasins. One pair of 
oil tans were used in any temperature 
above freezing, while the smoke tans were 
reserved for the colder weather. A good 
moccasin may make or mar a trip and 
for over ten years I have had my own 
made to order. My loden cloth suit, now 
in its fifth season, was lined at the knees 
and hips with waterproof material, while 
the outer soft surface glided noiseless] 
from bush to branch. I wore a cap with 
ear-laps and unslung a two-pound axe. 
My special vest carried a reserve of 
shells, the 3% x 4% camera and color 
screen (for without sunlight all snow 
scenes are otherwise flat and lifeless). 
My compass was attached to my Belt 
while a light sheath knife, wound about 
with surplus surgeon’s plaster at the front 
of the handle, nestled in the small of 
the back. But of greater importance I car- 
ried a reserve food ration and a few fun- 
damental medical necessities. Wrapped 
in my sleeveless waterproof was a ten 
hour battery flashlamp. 


Bi HE first snow of the period had 
routed out most of the local deer 
hunters and of these we had ample evi- 
dence as we followed the course of the 
Wapskehagen and then swung off to the 
higher country of the de Chute. In 
fact after having lunched at Oven Rock 
and crossed the river we occasionally 
jumped a deer and toward the later part 
of the afternoon I had little trouble in 
dropping, in his tracks and with a single 
shot, a Sa size buck, whose single antler 





carried four points. About six miles be- 
yond the de Chute there is a crutch 
which turns off to the first camp of 
Messrs. Wade & Knapp, located on Otter 
Pond. This is generally used in the 
early water hunting but because of the 
heavy going we deemed it wise to stay 
there over night. What might be termed 
heavy going is an element uncertain in 
the extreme, sometimes identified with 
New Brunswick sport. It was long past 
dark when we reached the “ crutch” and 
when the team finally dragged through 
the snow of the clearing we had recon- 
ciled ourselves to a makeshift quarters 
for the night. For such an emergency 
I was, however, prepared and almost be- 
fore the horses had been unhitched I 
had laid out my Comfort Pocket, ad- 
justed its tiny mattress, and from my 
pack removed a huge kettle of home- 
made baked beans, brown bread, bacon 
and tea. It seems a simple matter to re- 
late but when one is fatigued with a long 
day’s travel an hour’s delay in food seems 
an eternity. 


DURING the night the storm con- 
tinued. This, of course, not only in- 
creased the difficulties of travel but was 
bound to have its effect on the shooting. 
Bill had been over the country a good 
deal in past years but had not travelled 
it for eight seasons. We knew there 
were plenty of moose for the party last 
in camp had counted forty-five, of 
hich fifteen were bulls. In a manner, 
owever, our method of hunting was 
very primitive for we had, by a process 
of elimination, to locate the feedi 
country which at this particular por | 
the game had selected. Of course, by 
the first of November the moose of 
Northern New Brunswick are generally 
well out of the second growth and work- 
ing towards the ridges, intent on their 
winter yards. Frequently the bulls will 
be found together while it is not uncom- 
mon to find them with a cow. Much of 
the fighting is done at this season of 
which ample evidence in the trodden 
snow is found. 

We were perhaps a mile north of the 
main portage whi ran, almost due 
east and west, from the crutch to the 
Home Camp. That is to say the team 
would turn back for a mile and then 
swing east. It is interesting in this re- 
spect to note that the portages play an 
important role in all hunting in New 
Brunswick, especially that on the snow. 
With few exceptions in leaving camp in 
the morning the guide will follow a por- 
i for a mile or more before turni 
off. He will then hunt up into the wie 
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cruise back and forth about a certain 
ridge, and then strike off for another 
piece of country. After lunch the plan 
is to swing back to the portage with 
about enough daylight left to arrive in 
camp before dark. There is plenty of 
hunttmg far back beyond the portages, 
but such in the late season involves un- 
necessary travel and the packing of heads 
and meat. Our plan was to swing in a 
general direction north and then east, 
to make the Home Camp by dark. 


Wit the heavy going and overcast 

sky, the steadily falling snow, we had 
to hunt entirely by compass, in view of 
the fact Bill had not been over the 
country of late years. Here and there 
we found the beavers had flooded large 
areas while one lumber company had cut 
out a number of new yon roads, none 
of which had, to date, been used. From 
time to time we stopped on the hillsides 
of the highest country, but because of 
the snow were unable to see further than 
a hundred yards. Of game we saw no 
sign till the afternoon, when Bill picked 
up one fresh track to come on shortly, a 
young bull feeding with his back into the 
storm. By three o’clock we had travelled 
further north than had been our purpose 
and made no further effort to reach the 
Home Camp that night. 


DESPITE the storm the deer seemed 

to be moving about and on the fol- 
lowing morning we put up two very large 
bucks. One of these had a remarkable 
head but I made no effort to shoot, fear- 
ing in the thick cover to wound him. 
Bill, who was slightly in the lead, held the 
attention of these deer by moving with 
a slight rasping action, the head of the 
axe up and down in the snow. In the 
afternoon I was awarded for my patience 
by a shot at an eight-point buck. He 
moved forward slowly and after going 
but fifty yards was dead when we reached 
him. That night we made the Home 
Camp. 


VERY day for the next week the 

snow continued to fall. We were not 
encumbered by thaws or crust but it was 
apparent the moose were either in the 
swamps or sheltered in the lee of certain 
ridges. We frequently came on beds a 
day old but never seemed tp have the 
good fortune to strike a fresh one. Odd 
cows and a calf or so were encountered 





Field and Stream 


on the ridges and approached to within 
easy range. We hunted several swamps 
without, however, anything worth while 
offering as target. Of course each morn- 
ing the hope was eternal that “to-day” we 
would find something and by lunch time 
we had decided to leave the Sadlier 
Brook and Stanley Mountain section and 
move over toward Beaver Lake and 
Clearwater. ‘Without fail just as we 
would be returning to camp we seemed 
to find a fresh track which on reaching 
the portage would turn off South. In 
this manner, however, we covered thor- 
oughly all the ridges immediately, that 
is to say, within a couple of hours’ travel, 
North and South of the portage from 
Otter Pond to the Home Camp. The sea- 
son was due to close on Saturday the 
30th and on the morning of the 28th we 
started on the trail to Beaver Lake, intent 
on swinging Southwest and crossing the 
de Chute at the foot of Black Mountain. 


ON ascending the mountain we found 
the day to be fine and were able to 
locate a large ridge, about four miles in 
length, lying between the de Chute and a 
branch of Sadlier Brook. In fact, we 
could look East as far as the head of the 
North Branch of the Southwest Mira- 
michi; Northwest to Sisson Ridge. I 
was impressed as on other occasion with 
the remarkable expanse of the New 
Brunswick hunting country for here, as 
far as the eye could reach, toward Gul- 
quac, Blus Mountain, the Miramichi water 
to the South, ranged a country spattered 
here and there with seldom visited dead- 
waters and feeding ponds, bathed in the 
mystic quiet of abandonment, navigable 
only by odd portages and a few poling 
rivers. Not a railway checked the entire 
expanse and perhaps for a generation 
never shall. Much of the timber that is 
accessible has been removed, the balance 
to remain, perhaps for all time a hunting 
country whose fringes are but 24 hours 
from Boston and Montreal. Our imme- 
diate plan was to hunt the ridge at the 
foot where we found seven beds. On the 
morrow we would return and, skirting 
this ridge, cross the de Chute and hit the 
lower end of the large ridge and work 
back into the wind toward camp. And 
that night for good measure there fell 
about four additional inches of snow. 


AS we picked our way through the 
bough-laden bushes, ducking the tiny 





Around the Home Fires. 








Sunday in Camp. 


drifts which perched above our collars, 
stopping briefly to blow the sights clear 
of snow, hauling ourselves by main force 
over knee- deep buried windfalls, I re- 
called some of the opinions I had heard 
expressed regarding the simplicity of 
moose hunting. In fact it seemed that 
despite all my care in selecting this coun- 
try, plus sixteen seasons of experience, 
that I was to case my rifle without a sin- 
gle decent shot. As for Bill he was with 
giant strides, forging. well ahead and 
skirting the lower end of the mountain. 
In the tiny opening the storm beat upon 
our shoulders. For the twentieth time 
it seemed I blew out the receiver sight 
and then happened to glance to the lower 
country to my right. 

I was conscious of what at first sight 
appeared as if someone from above had 
suspended through an opening in the edge 
of the ridge a huge pair of black over- 
alls. I had long since because of the 
snow abandoned my shooting glasses and 
in the best of light the ridge was by no 
means open. Instinctively I paused and 
after what seemed several seconds real- 
ized I was facing perhaps the largest 
moose I had ever seen. Of course the 
black overhaul illusion was the forelegs 
and chest while from the trees the merest 
tips of antlers, were discernible. There 
was no semblance of a blade and I figured 
that perhaps the head was thirty odd 
inches. “ Bill,” I whispered, “ come here, 
can you see the head?” 


RAPIDLY Bill turned, strode through 
the snow and answered,” its a good 
one, give it to him!” 

As I raised the rifle the bull swung and 
I realized what I had thought might be 
the total spread was but a pair of sturdy 
brows. As he turned it seemed as if 
his spread covered the entire length of his 
body, the “33” yapped and clicked and 
with a huge stride he was gone. 

“TI am sure,” said I, “he is hit, I saw 
him hunch.” 

“Me too,” answered Bill, “let’s go 
down and see. Ah! there is the bed, he 
was lying down and smelt us, and see here 
is blood and lots of it, come on.’ 

As we moved along i in the track of the 
bull he seemed to bleed at every step. 
Perhaps two hundred yards further on 
he had turned round in his tracks and 
listened. This seemed a favorable sign 
so a half mile along the mountain, where 
he had turned up, we decided to leave him 
and, going a safe distance to leeward, al- 
low for him to lie down and rest, 


WE took up the trail about one hour 
later and followed it un the side of 
the mountain. In places the moose had 


(Continued on page 794) 
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Channel Bass on Black Bass Tackle 


HAT i in thunder do you all think 
you're goin’ to do with that fool 
toy?” demanded Gome, a typi- 


cal guide’s scornful derision 
hovering over his  swarthy 
Minorcan features. 

The “fool toy” that had called forth 
his disgust was a five-foot bait casting 
rod, equipped with a small reel holding 
not more than 150 ‘feet of braided silk 
line to which was attached a Dowagiac 
underwater plug. It was an outfit I had 
brought to Flordia for the sole purpose 
of fishing the inland fresh water lakes 
for big-mouth black bass. But we were 
now in tide water at the head of Mos- 
quito Lagoon, surrounded by perfectly 
visible channel bass that spurned our 
best efforts to bring them in out of the 
wet. 

“Just a little experiment,” I replied. 

“Experiment, hell!” exploded Gome. 
“If one of those spottailed babies should 
accidentally get tangled up with that five- 
and-ten-cent store outfit (Gome, by the 
way, speaks real English, not guides’ ver- 
nacular; his wife is a school ma’rm), it 
would sure be good-night, that’s all. He 
wouldn’t stop this side of the lighthouse. 
He’d keep right plumb on out through 
the Inlet.” 


How EVER, I theught it was worth 

trying, any how. For nearly two weeks 
our sport had been negative. Leisurely 
cruising along the East Coast we had 
started at Mosquito Inlet, outfitted at 
New Smyrna, chugged down through the 
tortuous channel of Indian River North, 
formerly known as the Hillsboro; 
through the Devil’s Elbow into Mosquito 
Lagoon, thence by way of the Haulover 
canal into the Indian River proper. Down 
as far as Banana River at the Southern 
end of Merritt Island we had loafed and 
fished, with indifferent success. All the 
sea trout we wanted succumbed to our 
skill, but the bass held aloof; and just 
because of that, bass was all we desired. 
It’s the way of the world—the lure of 
the unattainable, the scorn of the electric 
light in our longing for the moon! 

We were on our way back by easy 
stages, our flotilla consisting of the Crys- 
tal Wave, a comfortable and roomy 
sloop rigged craft equipped with auxiliary 
engine, a small launch for fishing, and a 
skiff that answered the double purpose of 





Trying it out. 


Sam S. Stinson 


furnishing a means for getting bait, and 
acting as a receptacle for surplus ice — 
when we were fortunate enough to get 
any at our infrequent stops. On our way 
down we had taken a few bass, mostly in 
the surf, for the inland tidal waterway 
of Florida’s East Coast is separated from 
the ocean merely by a narrow strip of 
sand overgrown with scrub palmetto, and 
at various points the beach is quite acces- 
sible. But inside they absolutely ignored 
our choicest offerings of mullet, both cut 
and alive. Likewise did they spurn our 
trolling lures. 


THs was all the more inexplicable and 

perplexing by reason of the fact that 
we could plainly see the bass chasing the 
schools of mullet on the shoals. At this 
distance from any inlet there is a scarcely 
perceptible fluctuation of the tide, and at 
the time we were there the water was 
unusually clear and clean. And by skirt- 
ing the shoals we could see them by the 
hundreds in water from one to three fect 
in depths. And nothing with a hook con- 
cealed about it tempted them. It was an 
agony of torment. 

It was in this extremity that my 
thoughts harked back to the North and 
black bass, and surreptitiously I drew 
forth from my tackle locker the little bait 
casting rod. It did look small and incon- 
sequential in comparison with the heavy 
tackle I had been using, too heavy I 
thought, except for the uncertainty of 
salt-water fishing, an uncertainty that 
leaves one in doubt as to whether his bait 
is going to be picked up by a crab, a cat- 
fish, a monster shark or a gigantic sting 
ray —the “ stingaree” of local disfavor. 


I SUPPOSE I might have used the plug 

with my heavy sea rod, clumsy as it 
would have seemed, but I’ was obsessed 
with the angler’s enthusiasm for the 
niceties of the art. In spite of Gome’s 
openly expressed skepticism we started 
out in the launch, he acting as skipper 
and I standing in the bow. Under my in- 
struction he slowed down his engine to 
its lowest possible speed and skirted the 
shoals within easy casting distance. In 
the event of my hooking a fish he was to 
throw his clutch into neutral, 

Cheerfully and sneerfully, cheerfully 
on my part and sneerfully on his, we be- 
gan the experiment. I am positive he had 
never seen this sort of ding. having 
been born and raised with the smell of 
salt water in his nostrils. And, although 
I had practised the gentle art for many 
years in fresh water, plug fishing for 
the gamy channel bass of the sea had 
never even suggested itself to my wildest 
imagination until that morning. 


AS on other days we had no difficulty in 

locating our quarry. The bass were 
still feeding on the shoals, oyster beds 
for the most part, with here and there a 
slight growth of aquatic plants. With his 
slightly undershot jaws and a mouth com- 
paratively small for his size, I realized 
that it would be almost a physical im- 
possibility for the channel bass to strike 
a surface plug, no matter how much it 
might appeal to his curiosity. So I de- 
cided to try the Dowagiac underwater as 
offering greater opportunities for his bot- 
tom feeding. 

The first few casts aroused no interest, 
aside from a running fire of sotto voce 
comment of a somewhat disconcerting 


character from Gome. A _ half hour 
passed, and nothing doing. The day was 
about as cloudless as one ever sees in 
Florida, there was no wind, another un- 
usual phenomenon, and there was scarcely 
a ripple of the surface. I was ye wn 
to lose interest, and forgetting where 
was and thinking of black bass, I found 
myself hoping for clouds to obscure the 
sun, when something happened. 

A fish had darted at my plug after I 
had reeled it half way to the boat. But 
it wasn’t a strike. When almost upon it 
he back pedalled, or reversed his pro- 
pellors, or performed whatever stunt is 
necessary in piscatorial manoeuvering to 
change his strategic position. But it re- 
newed my glimmering hopes. I cast 
again, and the same performance was re- 
peated; only this time, when he backed off 
I stopped reeling and the plug sank almost 
to the bottom, only the momentum of the 
boat keeping the spinners in action. 


AND just then something hit that plug 
like the kick of a mule. So swift was 
the impact that I couldn’t tell whether it 
was the fish that had backed off and then 
renewed the attack at the plug’s change of 
pace, or whether it was a second fish in- 
spired by the actions of the first. At 
any rate he was well hooked, and with a 
yell of amazed incredulity Gome threw 
in his clutch and brought his engine to 
neutral, ready for either a stand-still fight 
or a chase out into the channel. 

It proved to be a fight to the stand 
still, right where we were, although with 
the first rush he took most of my line be- 
fore I turned him. Into the deeper water 
he went, where the danger of cutting the 
line on the shells was reduced to a mini- 
mum. I had thoroughly tested the line 
and knew it was sound. -It was new, had 
never before been used in salt water, con- 
sequently had had no occasion to rot. 
And Gome, ample landing net in hand, 
watched the struggle with ill concealed 
amazement, yelling the while in stentorian 
tones: “ Well, I'll be dogged! Well, 
I'll be dogged!” 


RUSH after rush made my first chan- 

nel bass taken on the “ fool toy,” for 
I can say right now that we took him. 
Rush after rush, but never quite as far 
as 150 feet from the boat, although it re- 


(Continued on page 808). 
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DID GEESE FORMERLY ATTAIN 
GREATER SIZE? 


BELOW we are printing a letter which 

we have received from Mr. William 
B. Mershon of Saginaw, Mich., in re- 
ply to our inquiry in a former issue, rela- 
tive to the weights of geese. The ques- 
tion as asked has created a great deal of 
interest among the goose-shooters over 
the country, and we have received re- 
plies from many different sections. Mr. 
Mershon is a man of wide experience in 
game matters and we feel sure that his 
communication, which follows, will prove 
of much interest: 

“You have asked in some of your 
articles which I have seen: ‘How Much 
Does a A Wild Goose Weigh?’ I have 
killed a great many wild geese. In the 
old days, the Saginaw crowd had a pri- 
vate car and every autumn went to North 
Dakota goose-shooting, then when the 
northern birds stopped coming that far, 
because of their being able to find wheat 
nearer to their breeding ground, we went 
to the Moose Jaw district in Saskatche- 
wan. 

“Away back in the late ’80’s or early 
90's I recall one day, when it was snow- 
ing, five of us shot in one wheat stubble. 
It was a section a mile square, near Steel, 
Kidder County, N. Dak., on the old Troy 
farm. We did not begin shooting until 
eight o'clock and quit about four in the 
afternoon; on account of the storm, the 
geese ‘were flying all day. We had one 
hundred and sixty-five birds, of which 
I killed fifty-two myself, shooting a .16 
gauge gun. That is the gun I always 
used for ducks and geese in those days 
and I still continue to use it. 

“We had a big farm wagon with a wheat 
box on it, with extra side boards. When 
we went back to the car that night the 
box was full of geese, and it felt good to 
run my feet and legs down in them to 
keep warm, as we were facing a snow- 
storm and the drive was eight miles. 

“That sort of a hag seems like 
slaughter, and would be slaughter to- 
day. Maybe it was then, but twenty-five, 
thirty or thirty-five years ago we did not 
realize the probability of game becoming 
less. Geese were there in thousands and 
not many sportsmen hunted them. None 
of our birds were ever wasted, for what 
we did not give away locally, we took 
care of, brought home and gave to our 
friends. , 

“All this is a preamble to giving you 
my experience with the weights of wild 
geese. Sanford Keeler, then superintend- 
ent of the old P. M. Railway, came in 
one day when we were at Dawson, N. D., 
with the largest Canada goose I ever saw 
killed. ‘We weighed it with accurate 
scales and it weighed 17% lbs. The next 
day, while shooting in the same locality, 
I got one, possibly from the same flock 


or brood, weighing 16% Ibs., the largest 
goose I ever killed. These weights are 
not guess work. I carry pocket scales 
with me when I hunt. For instance, last 
October, when shooting canvasbacks, I 
weighed them day by day. To begin with, 
they weighed 2 lbs. and increased about a 
half pound per week, until at the last, 
late in October, we frequently got can- 
vasbacks weighing 3%4 and occasionally 
3% Ibs.” 


* * * * * * * 


HURRAH FOR MINNESOTA! 


HE sportsmen of Minnesota have 

made up their minds that no more 
valuable ducking water shall be drained 
under the pretext of more land for the 
farmer. We hope they will win the fight 
and establish a precedent that may be 
followed by the sportsmen of states who 
are suffering from the activities of ditch- 
ing companies. It is only natural that 
such concerns should wish to drain the 
last available water, and greedy individ- 
uals are always to be found, ready to 
lend aid with the hope of securing a little 
cheap land from the State. 

We heard that Big Rice Lake, located 
directly east of the city of Aitken in Ait- 
ken County, Minn., was to be drained 
and that it was a very meritorious pro- 
ject, as it would make available for set- 
tlement and cultivation a vast tract of now 
utterly worthless State land. We investi- 
gated and found the facts in the case to be 
badly twisted. 

To begin with, it is in no way certain 
that this lake will be drained. Those 
opposing the project have employed coun- 
sel, and we believe the law is on their 
side. From the sportsmen’s standpoint 
this property is anything but worhless and 
past experience has proved that many 
like attempts to reclaim lakes for agri- 
cultural purposes result in leaving a soggy 
swale, too wet to farm, unhealthy and of 
practically little value. This Association 
is firmly opposed to turning any more 
State-owned property of similar char- 
acter over to private ownership until the 
land now available for agriculture is a 
little better farmed than it is at present. 

Of what earthly use is it to protect 
waterfowl from over-shooting and then 
take away their nesting grounds, their 
feeding waters and the places where they 
rest on migrations? It is of the utmost 
importance that public waters be pre- 
served, if we are to maintain duck shoot- 
ing. 

Big Rice Lake is an ideal ducking water 
that produces many young birds each sea- 
son and its natural feed supply is such 
that it is a favorite stopping place for 
the migrating birds that pass twice each 
year. At that, it is no better than many 
similar bodies of water that have suffered 
the fate planned for Big Rice. While 


Minnesota has suffered in the past from 
drainage projects, she is not alone; Iowa, 
Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, Kansas and, 
in fact, most States, can look back to 
famous lakes and marshes that are now 
but a memory. Not only does the gunner 
suffer in such cases, but the fisherman, 
the camper, the picnicker, in fact, the 
entire outdoor fraternity, pays the price. 
Why should the pleasure of these people 
be sacrificed to benefit a few individuals? 
Why should the recreational value of such 
places be sacrificed to benefit the very 
limited number of men who wil' ac- 
quire the property? 

* * * * * * * 


ECHOES FROM A SPORTSMAN 
IN GERMANY 


SSONE of the last home” reports that 

sportsmanship was often overlooked 
by the doughboys of the Army of Oc- 
cupation. Men, who on this side would 
strip all the hooks but one from their plug 
casting bait, were seen to drop hand- 
grenades in German streams when they 
were fish hungry. 

A well-stocked sporting goods store in 
Coblenz contained no guns or ammuni- 
tion of any kind. 

Unless a citizen can secure permission 
from the Burgomaster, he is not allowed 
to fish in the near-by streams. 

Only one man is allowed to fish in a 
given distance. The natives save little 
carp and suckers only five and six inches 
long and seem well pleased with their 
catches. 

An American aviator returned with the 
tale that he had killed a nice buck deer 
with his machine gun, but that before he 
could land and get to the spot, Heinie 
had been there, cleaned the deer and 
departed with the meat. 

When the European peasants cook their 
rabbit, the entrails are the only part wasted. 
The fur is saved and bunny is cooked with 
his head on. Lungs, heart and liver are 
considered choice bits. 

Mallard and pintail ducks, coots, quail, 
partridge and pheasants were all seen. 


* * * * * * * 


LARGE INCREASE IN HUNTING 
LICENSES 


TO date, reports we have received from 

the different States show a heavy in- 
crease in the number of licenses taken out 
for the current year. This will no doubt 
prove to be the case practically over the 
entire country and when all the reports 
are in, it will be found that our game 
will have to withstand a greater strain 
than ever before. In Maryland, for in- 
stance, the records show an increase of 
over 50 per cent. However, it is doubt- 
ful if any other State will equal this 
record, as last year was Maryland’s first 
year to require a license. 
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LEAVE SOME FOR SEED 


WHEN you are out after quail, do not 
try to get the last bird in the covey. 
There is no honor in such a feat. The 
last few birds are no harder to hit than 
the first birds you killed, and it does not 
show any enviable amount of skill on 
your part, but instead it demonstrates 
that you are not only a poor sportsman, 
but short-sighted, if you intend to hunt 
the same country the next season. 

When you have killed a covey of quail 
down to five or six, it is time to stop and 
look for a different flock of birds, and 
never under any consideration should 
they be shot closer than three or four. If 
you expect the same covey to furnish you 
shooting the next season, you must leave 
some for seed. Do not Seenet that the 
hawks may get one or two after you have 
finished, and that also there are such 
things as foxes and hunting house cats 
that must be fed as long as they are al- 
lowed to roam the fields. Possibly an- 
other gunner may flush the remnant of 
the covey and bang into it before he sees 
how small it really is. Think about all 
these things and remember that at least 
one pair of birds must be left next spring, 
if you are to get any shooting in that par- 
ticular locality. 

There are many records of where a 
certain draw or swale, a thicket, or bush 
patch in the corner of a field has fur- 
nished quail shooting for many years, 
simply because the gunners hunting thesc 
places have been careful not to “ clean out 
the covey.” Let some pot-hunter chance 
on one of these flocks and shoot at it on 
the ground, killing every bird, and your 
quail shooting is gone fsom that place 
for all time, unless the birds are very 
plentiful, and a pair from another covey 
makes a home there the next spring. 


* * * * * * 
COYOTE AS VERMIN 


WE are in receipt of a communication 

from: Mr. Wesley Peacock, president 
of the Texas Game and Fish Protective 
Association, who lives in San Antonio, 


Texas. He tells us that on June 2d last 
he shot a coyote in his ‘back yard, within 
the city limits of San Antonio, at 4 a. m. 
in the morning, after this animal had 
killed fourteen of his domestic chickens. 
If the lust for killing is so great that one 
of these animals’ would enter the city 
limits and prey upon chickens that are 
housed and cared for by man, what must 
be the damage done to the prairie chicken 
and wild turkey of that section? With 
a scent perhaps keener than that of either 
pointer or setter, this animal has no diffi- 
culty in locating a covey of birds when 
he is hungry, and can daily take his toll 
until the flock is wiped out. 


* * * * * * * 


“DEAD FISH IN BLUE RIVER” 


THIS is the heading of a recent news- 

paper dispatch which refers to the 
pollution of Blue River in Indiana from 
refuse dumped into the stream by a Shel- 
byville canning factory. It is fairly safe 
to say that like conditions also exist in 
the Red River and White River of almost 
any State you care to name. Perhaps 
more fish are killed by stream pollution 
than by any other one cause. This ar- 
ticle goes on to state that Mr. George N. 
Mannfeld, chief of the division of fish 
and game of Indiana, was making an in- 
vestigation and that the water was in 
such condition that fish placed in it died 
almost immediately. Minnows were 
brought from elsewhere and _ experi- 


ments made by placing them in the 
river. The first died in two minutes and 
in ten minutes all were dead. It is to be 
hoped that the authorities were success- 
ful in remedying the situation. 

Most States have laws forbidding this 
menace to fish life, but for some reason 
or other the guilty continue their work 
and the fish and sportsman suffer. In 
one section it may be mineral acids that 
are discharged into the stream, while in 
another the refuse from the manufacture 
ot dairy products proves equally fatal to 
fish life. Where oil is to ‘be found, it is 
often the case that all fish are killed from 
the refuse from refineries and the leakage 
from wells and pumping stations. 

Many streams are so polluted in this 
way that they appear to be literally rivers 
of oil. Waterfowl have been killed that 
have been found to have their feathers 
matted together from the surface oil on 
these waters. Such birds are always in 
poor condition and probably would event- 
ually have died from the effects of the 
oil. Where such conditions are noticed 
by the sportsman, he should always com- 
plain to the proper authorities, so that 
action may be taken. Besides the damage 
done to fish life, it is very often the case 
that the refuse now wasted could be 
turned to good account in many ways, if 
properly handled. 


* * * * * * 


NEW YORK’S DOE LAW 


Not only in New York State, but over 
the entire country, sportsmen are 
watching with great interest to learn the 
effect in New York of the repeal of the 
Buck Law. The Conservation Commis- 
sion has put to work every agency at 
their disposal, in order to ascertain the 
exact number of females killed, also, it 
has been made unlawful to alter the hides 
of deer killed in any way so that it would 
be impossible to determine the sex. 
When this information is all gathered 
and compiled, we believe it will prove con- 
clusively that the Buck Law must be again 
put on the statute books, if New York 
expects to furnish deer-shooting for the 
sportsmen of the future. This law was 
repealed against the advice of practically 
all of the foremost authorities on game 
conservation. So great has been the fear 
among those conversant with conditions 
that the deer would never recover from 
the effects of this season’s shooting that 
sportsmen in different sections have 
passed gentleman’s agreement that no 
does will be killed over large areas. 


* * * * * * * 


MASSACHUSETTS PLANTING 
SALMON 


YEARS ago, the Merrimac River teamed 

with salmon during migration, but in- 
dustries dammed the river and provided 
ne fishways. The next year the fish 
started up the river.to spawn, but were 
unable to pass this barrier and before 
anyone realized what the result would be, 
the damage was done and the salmon of 
the Merrimac were no more. 

Of late years, Massachusetts has been 
raising Chinook salmon and planting them 
in the headwaters of the tributaries of 
this river. The small fish have been 
screened off to prevent them from mi- 
grating to the sea, as is their habit, until 
they are large enough to take care of 
themselves. It is hoped that next spring 
will see the first migration back up the 
river, and a prize has been offered to the 
angler that lands the first salmon. 
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All dams have been provided with ade- 
quate fishways and everything possible is 
being done in the effort to restore this 
fish to its former waters. Perhaps these 
fish will never become as plentiful as 
they were years ago, but it is to be hoped 
that they respond to the efforts of the 
fish and game commission and that in a 
few years the sportsman will be out 
whipping his flies up and down the Mer- 
rimac, with the knowledge that the fish 
are there to be caught. 


* * * * * * * 


ONE HUNDRED YEAR OLD RAB- 
BIT HUNTER 


T New Hope, Pennsylvania, William 

Kinsey, who has passed his one hun- 
dredth birthday, has applied for a hunt- 
ing license. When questioned as to his 
skill as a hunter, he replied that practice 
makes perfect and that he had followed 
the game about as long as the next one. 
He remarked: “ Nobody has to hold a 
rabbit for me to hit it. When one jumps 
up, he’d better dust, if I draw down on 
him.” Mr. Kinsey is a veteran of the 
Civil War, having enlisted in the 104th 
Pennsylvania Volunteers in 1861. 


+ & * * * * 


WHO LOST A MOOSE HEAD? 


The Association is in receipt of a letter 
from Mr. Edgar A. Sierck of 42 Broad- 
way, New York City, in which he informs 
us that he is in possession of two fine 
moose heads that some other sportsman 
is probably very desirous of locating. Mr. 
Sierck was shooting in Canada and this 
year shipped the head of a moose he had 
secured to his home in New York City. 
However, instead of receiving one head, 
he received three, and to date, has been 
unable to locate the rightful owners. 
The shipment was made from Montreal 
and the express company is unable to 
help him solve the problem, and all other 
methods tried have failed to find the 
losers. These specimens have been cared 
for by Fred Sauter, taxidermist, at 42 
Bleeker St., and may be claimed by writ- 
ing Mr. Sierck at his above address or 
by communicating direct with the As- 
sociation. 

* . * * 7 7 + 


COURSE IN GAME FARMING AT 
CORNELL 
AT 


Cornell University a twelve-week 
winter course is given in game farm- 
ing. The young man who wishes to fill 
the growing demand for gamekeepers and 
wardens or who wishes to take up the 
care and propagation of game as a com- 
mercial pursuit can here secure training 
that will prove invaluable to him in his 
work. This course will start the student 
in the right direction, enable him to avoid 
many mistakes, and offer him facts and 
principles gleaned from the life-long ex- 
perience, study and observation of others. 

The course includes lectures by the 
foremost authorities, and trips will be 
made for inspection of a few well-man- 
aged game farmns. Some of the topics are 
game birds and waterfowl, feeds and 
feeding, varieties and breeding, parasites 
and predatory enemies, crops for cover 
and food, need of shelter and in 
rearing pens and cages, capturing an 
shipping, game farm plans, water supply 
and accounts. 

This Association would be pleased to 
give anyone interested further informa- 
tion or same could be secured by writing 
direct to the University. 
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THE SPORTSMANS WORLD 





The Sportsman’s World Department is the forum for discussion of all outdoor matters, and also for the records of trap shoots, rifle 
tournaments and casting contests. Here will be found the latest notes on Conservation of game and fish, hints for making outdoor equip- 


ment at home, records of big fish caught and matters of equal interest. 


Any questions pertaining to hunting, fishing, tackle, ao 


—— cartridges, guns, conservation, etc., should be addressed to this Department with stamped envelope enclosed and 


answered 


y letter, and if of sufficient interest to the mass of our readers, we W 


ill run the questions and answers in these columns, 





A STUDY OF SPORTSMAN’S 
LAMPS 


By P. C. Kangieser 


HE lamp forms a necessary and 
important part of any good camp 
outfit, and yet, many campers seem 
to give this little valuable acces- 
sory their least consideration. 
There are many types of lamps now on 
the market from which a suitable one 
may be selected to suit any kind of serv- 
ice, even the go-light crank will have no 
difficulty to equip himself properly. 

In the illustration is shown a portion 
of the many types of lamps: The kero- 
sene lantern as shown at No. 1, is at the 
head of the list, as it is most widely used, 
and is the old standby with many camp- 
ers, it can be used as a hand lantern, or 
a dash lamp, and is suitable for boating, 
hunting and camping. It has some ad- 
vantages and disadvantages over the 
other types, the principle objection is the 
everlasting odor of kerosene in the pack, 
and it does not matter how careful one 
will be, there will be a time during the 
trip that a trace of the oil will find its 
way in some inconceivable manner into 
the chuck. Therefore, I always make it 
a point to hang the lantern outside of 
the conveyance while in transit, and iso- 
late the surplus oil. A distinct advantage 
with this lantern is that one is always 
sure of a light; this type is only adapt- 
able, where the trips are made overland 
in a car, for other kind of trips it would 
be teo cumbersome, and for going light, 
it would belong to the pest species. 


THE carbide lamp shown at No. 2 is 

small, but just right for going light, 
as it is compact, and about five times as 
brilliant as the kerosene lantern at No. 1, 
it uses ordinary carbide, such as used in 
bicycle lamps, this is easily carried in 


friction top tins, and eliminates the dan- 
ger of contaminating the duffle. It burns 
two and a half to three hours on one 
filling, a duplicate container as shown at 
No. 7, is carried in the pocket for re- 
plenishing the supply, by unscrewing the 
bottom from the lamp and remove the 
cover on No. 7, and insert it in the lamp, 
this gives a total of five to six hours of 
continuous light. The lamp is provided 
with hooks to carry it in the belt or cap, 
and can be hung from a tree, in addition 
to this, I have soldered a brass wire bail 
to the top, so it can be hung from the 
ridge pole in the tent, these little lamps 
are now provided with a self-starter (a 
flint wheel lighting attachment), this is 














convenient for instant lighting, as there 
is no glass to protect the flame, and during 
the summer months, quite frequently the 
bugs bump into the flame, and extinguish 
it. There is a decided advantage due to 
the absence of the glass, and that is a 
handy pipe lighter. ; 
he success of these little carbide 
lamps depend upon the care given them, 
they are a very reliable little light when 
kept clean; this, however, applies to all 
kinds of lamps. After using the lamp, it 
should be thoroughly washed with clean 
water, removing every trace of carbide, 
then lay the parts in the sun or hold over 
the camp fire to thoroughly dry out, then 


assemble the parts and put away for 
future use, the lamp will be in perfect 
working order when it is necessary to 
use it; do not overlook carrying along an 
extra burner tip and a fine piece of steel 
wire for cleaning the tip, the latter is usu- 
ally furnished with the lamp by the 
dealer, it is seldom necessary to use this 
wire if the proper care is given the lamp 
as previously explained. 

This little lamp is ideal for fishing, or 
coon hunting, for this purpose the con- 
centrating reflector is used, which is 
shown on the lamp in the illustration; 
for camp lighting, the spreading reflector 
is used as shown at No. 8, I have discon- 
tinued using it, as I get just as good re- 
sults without it, thereby reducing the 
number of attachments to take along. 

Lanern No. 3 is a popular type, and it 
needs little explanation, it folds into a 
package seven and one-half inches by 
four and one-half inches and _ three- 
quarters inches thick, three sides are made 
of clear mica, and the back side has a 
bright aluminum reflector; this is my 
favorite lamp, as it is very durable and 
nothing to get out of order, and is al- 
ways ready for business, by simply rais- 
ing the handle, giving it a quick jerk, it 
then opens automatically and is ready for 
the insertion of the candle; non-dripping 
candles are the best, as they are 15 per 
cent lighter in weight than solid candles, 
and in the latter this added weight goes 
to waste. These candles will burn from 


, three to four hours, and will make a fine 


lantern for going light. 


AT No. 4 is shown a cheap, but a very 
serviceable electric hand. lamp, it 
operates with an ordinary No. 6 dry cell 
battery which can be purchased in any 
city or village; at “A” is shown a notched 
hole for hanging up, the lamp is desirable 
for flash or steady lighting, and is excel- 
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How to Soften Your Beard 
Yet Avoid Slow, Harsh Ways 


The Facts About Shavaid 


To men who find shaving exasperating, we offer here a new freedom. 
A better, quicker, simpler way which, once tried, you will never 
abandon. And we back our statements with a Free Trial Tube, so 
that you may be completely convinced. The coupon brings it. 





HIS is to urge you to try— 
for your ownsake—anew 
shaving method. A way 

which has already won the 
friendship of thousands of men 
the country over. 


Your trial of Shavaid, we 
promise, will be a revelation. 
For most men have come to the 
conclusion that shaving would enooth. 
always be a task. 


Read here what Shavaid does; 
then—if these things appeal to 
you—let actual proof decide 
whether you can be content with 
the old tedious way. 





. Shavaid 


Softens the beard instantly 
—apply to dry face before 
the lather. 

Saves time and trouble 
—no hot water, no “rub- 
bing in’’ of the lather. 

Protects the face . : 
—skin remains firm and cle. The skin remains firm 


Removes the razor “ pull’’ 
—harsh ways age the skin 
prematurely. 

Replaces after-lotions 
—Shavaid is a_ cooling, 
soothing balm. 


More Than a 
Time Saver 


Shavaid, of course, appeals 
chiefly because it saves time. 
But it does more than that—it 
saves the skin. Whilesoftening 
the beard instantly, it also forms 
a protecting layer over thecuti- 


and smooth. 


The razor glides over without 
pulling, without scraping the 
skin. Abrasions are not so 
frequent. 

The closest shave causes no 
discomfort. 








Saves Time and Trouble 

Merely apply a thin coat of cooling Shavaid 
to the dry face. Then the lather which needs 
norubbingin. Then shave withreal comfort. 

No need to copy the barber’s preparations. 
He uses hot water, hot towels. He rubs the 
lather in. Yet, when he is through, there is 
irritation. So he applies lotions. 

Harsh, harmful ways of treating the face 
should be avoided. They age the skin. 
Wrinkles come too early. The skin becomes 
leathery. 

The Shavaid way is the comfort way. It is 
scientific, the result of countless experiments 
and tests. 


When you use Shavaid, you can discard the 
after-lotions, for the sources of mistreatment 


are gone. 
Try This Luxu 
Shaving Metho 
The coupon below brings you a Free Trial 
Tube. Send for it now. Thenseeif you want 
to adopt Shavaid. 
We are sure it will delight you, amaze you, 
and that you will never shave again without it. 
And you will tell your friends of this better 
way. 
Shavaid, only recently introduced nationally, 
brought orders from dealers everywhere. Get 
it at your nearest druggist for 50c a tube. 


If your dealer cannot supply Shavaid we will be pleased to fill your order direct 


Shavaid 


At Druggists—50c a Tube 


BAUER & BLACK, Chicago, New York, Toronto 
Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 
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BAUER & BLACK, Chicago, IIL. 
Mail free trial tube af Shavaid to 
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Beautiful book 
showing dozens of 
Photos of Mounted 
Speci and also 


the 

short time. Mail coupon or a postal today. 

Don't delay, but act now before the free 
are exha 


books usted. 
Make Money wri 
make From Boat, E000 er year pla demand — 
ths taro treat Lng Sk f ora let- 
ter or postal-bot So it today. You will be delighted 
Northwestern School of Taxidermy 
7029 Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Nebraska 
(The Only School of Taxidermy in the World) 
=== Free Book Coupon === 
Nerthwestern School of Taxidermy, 
702¢ Elwood Bldg. Omaha, Neb. 
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Name “Be Wise” 


AAA, 


lent for all around fishing, hunting or 
camp use. It will burn about 26 to 28 
hours, providing the cell will test not less 
than 25 amperes. A metal case should 
be provided, as the paste board will come 
off when it gets wet, these can be pur- 
chased complete as described. 

The tubular flash lamp shown at No. 5 
is the most popular style of the electric 
types, it will throw a brilliant ray of light 
a great distance, and is very desirable for 
hunting and fishing, but is not so reliable 
as the old oil or candle lamps, as they will 
not stand the rough usage, but if they are 
cared for properly, it is an excellent lamp. 

In conclusion, I want to comment on a 
worthy little flash light, which is shown 
at No. 6; it is tiny, but mighty, and is 
ideal for the pocket, as it occupies very 
little space, its uses are limited only for 
emergency purpose, where short periods 
of light are required, such as investigat- 
ing caves, or when darkness overtakes 
you, before camp is reached, an occasional 
flash to light up the trail, will take one 
safely to his destination. 

I also use this lamp as a dark room 
light, by placing a hood shown at No. 9, 
this is made of the brass portion of a 
shotgun shell, with a hole cut through the 
bottom, and several thicknesses of ruby 
paper placed between two pieces of trans- 
parent celluloid and inserted into the 
hood; when doing a job of tray develop- 
ment in the field, an occasional flash will 
reveal the progress of the image on the 
plate. 





Sd Sd 


A PROPHECY 


There was a man in our town 
Who had such wondrous views 
He jumped into a ballot box 
And scratched out all his booze; 
And when he found his booze was out, 
With all his might and main 
He jumped into another box 
And scratched it in again. 
— ANON. 


From the New York Evening Sun 


Sd W 





(Continued from page 768) 


BY THE MARSHES OF CUR- 
RITUCK 


By Charles B. Morss 


eny nearer them stool.” The great game 
birds it was evident had landed on a 
good feed patch and were disposed to 
stick there regardless. They were con- 
tinually tipping up with snowy sterns in 
the air as they fed contentedly among 
the under-water growth, and being all 
of 100 yards out were quite safe from 
any damage we might do with the guns. 
What a picture they made, those regal 
birds. The apotheosis of all that is 
beautiful in wild waterfowl. So grace- 
ful and ghostly and withal so wild. 
“Try ther popgun. Its yer only chance,” 
finally growled the disappointed Frisbie. 


HE “popgun” referred to was a tiny 
squirrel rifle of 25 calibre, of the 
pocket type and skeleton stock variety, 














which is my constant companion at all 
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times in the blind, for use on large 
wounded fowl and those rafting beyond 
gun range. Many a good fellow had it 
added to the bag in the years agone 
under like circumstances and taking ad- 
vantage when the birds were for a mo- 
ment submerged together, struck a match 
and with the charred stem blackened the 
ivory bead of the pistol front sight and 
held at the butt of a great bird’s wing. 

Though rocking a good bit in the wave 
it could yet be considered a more than 
even chance at the range and waiting for 
a steady moment the trigger was eased 
and the little ball sent speeding toward 
the goal. 

Reader, when using your favorite rifle 
on game you know the elation of that 
moment when the thud of the bullet 
going home reaches your ear after a suc- 
cessful shot. It was so with us. We 
plainly heard the thup of the ball as it 
bit deep into the snowy side of the swan. 
A tiny ring of white spouted into the 
air and with a prodigious flop, half swim- 
ming, half flying, the stricken bird sought 
to follow its fleeing comrades. But its 
race was run, and with an exultant 
whoop Frisbie splashed out to where the 
noble quarry lay drifting, pinned squarely 
through the lungs, and laying hold of the 
crinkling neck towed it slowly ashore. 

Several good chances at duck, within 
deadshot range had we had to pass up 
while manceuvring for the swan, but 
now the coast was clear for action once 
more and we sought to make up for our 
lost opportunities. Birds were still scud- 
ding about all over the length and breadth 
of the great bay and we had the good 
fortune to kill some canvasback in the 
next half hour, the only time during the 
day when a little flight of these birds 
appeared to be on. 


It was also during this period of the 

day’s sport that I received two more 
demonstrations of the far hitting powers 
of my companion’s ancient piece. I still 
hang to the belief that that arm, from 
neglect and abuse, was altogther the 
most shocking and disreputable specimen 
of what a gun should not be that I have 
ever seen before or since. Yet how that 
gun could shoot. For thirty years, fair 
weather and foul it had been pushing lead 
into the game for him and no mother 
ever clung with fonder attachment to an 
only child than Frisbie to this venerable 
hammer gun. But a fragment of its 
buttplate remained. At some time in the 
past its owner by a well directed though 
too vigorous blow, had dispatched a 
trapped coon using it as a club, not only 
breaking the coon’s neck but the stock at 
the pistol grip as well; but by a hay wire 
and fish line combination, the two parts 
had been again united in something like 
serviceable fashion. The fore-end was 
split and the front sight long since 
knocked away, but a piece of the universal 
fish line tied round the muzzle end did 
double duty here since it bound down 
the top rib, loose from the muzzle two- 
thirds of its length, and kept it from 
flicking up and down, while a double 
knot tied in the middle served as a sub- 
stitute sight. Added to this was the fact 
that it was so loose at the breach that 
in shooting, the barrels had to be pressed 
firmly down upon the water table of the 
frame else they sagged so far out of 
alignment as to shoot a foot under at 
30 yards. Additionally it gloried in a 
venerable coat of rust inside and out, 
since the only cleaning ¢ver bestowed 
upon it by the owner was done by 
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" | Give a Justrite 


»» Lamp for Christmas 


Nothing will bring the “‘just what I wanted”’ light to a man’s eye so quickly as 
a gift that fits in with his vacation needs. 

And the Justrite’s usefulness is not limited to vacation time, either. For 
SKATING PARTIES THIS WINTER, for use around the suburban home or farm, the 
early morning chores, hunting the possum, coon and other nocturnal animals — and many 
other uses — the Justrite just fits. 

With models of Camp Lamp, Headlight and Lantern at prices from $1.00 to $5.00, there 
is a Justrite that will just fit your Christmas budget. So this year give him a 


Justrite Hunter’s Headlight 


Camp Lamp or Lantern 


The evenings in camp will never drag, no matter how rainy the weather, if there is a 
reliable, steady, brilliant light for reading, a few hands of poker, writing letters, or just story- 
swapping and smoking. Acetylene gas light is second only to sunlight in brilliancy. 


, (Burns 10 Hours on One Charge) 










No. 44—HUNTER'S HEADLIGHT—$5.00 (Cap not included) 


No. 234 Canvas Cap with Metal Fibre Shield . - ‘ ‘ $0.40 
No. 236 Corduroy Cap with Metal Fibre Shield ‘ % ‘ ; . 1.25 
No. 233 Cap Shield, Metal and Fibre. Can - attached to any cap o or hat ‘ ; es 
No. 49 Special Concentrating Lens ' ‘ : : an 
DEPENDABILITY dealers everywhere. Figure an ounce of carbide per 


Justrite Acetylene | Lam ps are reliable. arnt, never hour's light. 

run down-—— no to urn out miles ‘om civiliza- 

tion. The Hunter’s Headlight is used by ofes- SELF-LIGHTING--NO MATCHES 

sional trappers throughout the world. Justrite Matches are often scarce in the woods— and still 

Lamps are sturdy, self-contained lighting plants. No more often wet. Justrite Camp Lamps have a self- 

ordinary misuse will put them out of order. lighter as simple to operate as the starter on your 
auto— except this one really works. From the 

CLEANLINESS--COST 


lamp you can in turn light your camp-fire or pipe. 
Acetylene is a pure white flame and burns without 


smoke— no grease or smell to spoil the camp things 
or grub. Costs about 1 cent [per hour— less than 
smelly and greasy oil or candles. 


FUEL (CARBIDE AND WATER) 
Carbide comes in solid lumps like gray pebbles— 


perfectly harmless and can be packed in the camp- 
ing outfit or carried in trunk or grip— sold by 


| 












CAMP LIGHTING 


Justrite Acetylene Lamps and Lanterns are ideal” 
camp lights. The No. 100— nickel plated with 
folding handles and hook, 3 hour capacity, $1.50; 
No. 95, same lamp, larger size, 4hour capacity, $2.00; 
No. 16 Lantern packed in metal case, 5 to 6 
hour capacity, $5.00; No. 85, polished brass 
without handles, 2% hour capacity, $1.00. 
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See the Justrite Hunter’s Headlight, Camp Lamps and Lantern 


at your dealers. If he hasn’t them in stock, he will get them for you or we will 
direct, postage paid, on receipt of price—with your dealer’s name. 








Illustrated circular No. 106 free on request. 
Justrite Mfg. Company 


2068 Southport Ave. 
Dept. S. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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A DAY’S GRUB 


IN YOUR HIP POCKET 


No need to worry about your stomach 
with a package of 


POWELL’S EMERGENCY RATION 


TUCKED AWAY IN YOUR HIP POCKET 


Powe t’s Emercency Ration will keep you go- 
ing all day—24 hours’ supply of food concentrated 
in this little package—small enough to slip into 
; your pocket. Out of the way until hungry time 
arrives. You will relish munching it at any time. Will stave off 
that empty feeling. 
PowEL.’s EMERGENCY Ration is a scientific food highly nutri- 
tious, satisfying and delicious, with chocolate a base. Under 
an exacting test a package was found to contain sufficient food 
for a period of 24 hours. A real life saver. You should 
always have a package in your pocket. Put up in 8-oz. tins 
and sold by first-class sporting goods dealers and outfitting 
stores. If your dealer can’t supply you, order direct from 


POWELL’S CHOCOLATE MILLS 
415 Canal Street New York 











BE WELL AND KEEP WELL 
The ROCHE 


HALT! Rinstsle Costar, Bachine 
HANDS UP 


at Fifty 


AND EVERY POSITION OF 
THE ARMS ATTAINED WITH 
COMFORT WITH 


You cannot realize the bene- 
fits derived from this machine 


. 

Perfection Capes seperti kom 
ment will convince you of its 
extraordinary qualities. If 

FOR you are a sufferer of paralysis, 


locomotor ataxia, vertigo, 
CAMPING apoplexy, headaches, neural- 

gia, ss, general 

FISHERMEN 
AUTOMOBSBILIST hardening arteries, be sure 
FOR to ego a —_ machine, 
EST . Takes the place of exercise. 

Give your muscles firm elas- 


SERVICE ticity ; be neither fat nor thin. 
RANCHMEN AND ALL OUTDOOR REQUIREMENTS | NORMALIZE Your WEIGHT 
Do you realize 
GUARANTEED feans to one want F 
Absolutely Waterproofed rg ae ae ‘ 
TYCO —Rubberized Silk on 


Weighs 19 Ounces 
Packs 4 x 8x 1% in an 


apenas EO 00% £420 © bev Bee 
FREE, Cat a chine is not a vibrator 


or a high uency or 
for Camp, a galvanic nuisance; but a genuine bealth helping, life pro- 
Home; 


= . ounabilie! I No wires t ect. All you ha 
ili longing apparatus. No wires to conn you have to 
pS aan a] do is to throw on the switch. Be sure to write for FREE 
n= BOOK. /¢ ts for men and women who want to become 
¥% Actual Size healthy, vigorous and efficient. This means you! Address: 
i GRAND RAPIDS, 


Mt. oa by ATHOL MFG. CO., Athol, Mass, [_ROGiE Bice Wadie (a, FS. 
The Carbide Gas 
BRILLIANT SEARCH LIGHT 


A Hunters and Trappers Head Light 
Noted for its powerful, steady light, low operating cost, 
and durability. Single or Double Lens with Darkening 
Door, Flame Adjustment, Leather Head Strap, Cooling 
Feature, Automatic Generator made of brass and rust proof. 
Several styles from $7.50 to $9.25 
Sold by all live Hardware and Sporting Goods’ Dealers 
and direct. Catalog mailed free on request. 


BRILLIANT SEARCH LIGHT MFG. CO. 
529 So. Dearborn St., Dept. 21, Chicago, Ill. 
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occasionally cutting a leafy twig to haul 
through the barrels and removing the cake 
which was held responsible for a run of 
birds hit too far behind or but barely 
scratched down. Yet, in all truth, while 
it might be said that that arm was in the 
last throes of shotgun dissolution, it was 
capable of eclipsing the performance of 
many of its peers which included my own 
good piece. 

We were killing birds with fair regular- 
ity and our stock of shells had dwindled 
to near the vanishing point when geese 
began working in from the sound, and 
Frisbie leaned to the opinion we had 
better let the ducks go, reserving our fire 
for the big birds which pressed by ‘the 
wind were edging in closer to shore. 


At last a single came heading by on 

sagging wing and while nearer than 
any that had previously passed, was still 
at such a ridiculous distance that I cer- 
parm | had no intention of what to my 
mind in firing at the bird, would be the 
mere wasting of a precious load. 

What, then, was my astonishment to 
have the guide suddenly jump up and to 
my quite utter amazement break the neck 
of that goose at what could have been 
but little if any under a hundred yards. 
Knocking the bird as cold as if hit 
by a lightning stroke. “Thought I 
might flop yer,” he remarked in a matter 
of fact way leaving the blind to gather it. 
Nor was it the accidental shot or lucky 
scratch I figured it out to be. For not 
ten minutes later did he “flop” a cygnet 
swan at the same outrageous distance 
which we had worked in to the limit of 
the birds patience by quavering and dol- 
orus hootings. After all I suppose it is 
in guns as in everything else, “Handsome 
is as handsome does.” 


AN hour before dark found us with six 

geese and the swan added to the bag, 
most of which candor compels me to 
admit fell to Frisbie’s wreck of a gun, 
as the big fellows were flying high and 
wide. Also we were shot out, which 
was just as well. We needed the time 
to pick up, load the skiff, and push a long 
mile to where we expected to meet our 
returning friends and be thus towed back 
to camp. 

But alas for the best laid plans of mice 
and men. We made the spot just after 
dusk; and waited; and waited. Then 
waited some more. “No use,” at length 
broke in Frisbie. “Looks like it’s our 
night out.” “Boys must have gone home 
early in ther day.” 

As a matter of fact however it de- 
veloped later, it was to be their night 
out also. The engine went wrong when 
they started to return, and they were 
perforce obliged to bunk on the floor of 
an empty negro cabin in the fields. 

But what to do was the question with 
us. A fine kettle of fish it seemed, for 
the night was turning frosty and the 
threatening skies held promise of rain 
or snow. It were folly to attempt walk- 
ing in across the creek-intersected waste 
of swamps and marshes. Equally so to 
shove six miles against that biting wind 
and tumbling wave. But as I have said 
I was blest with a resourceful guide, not 
to be easily balked at anything. 

Behind us a short distance on the high 
ground flourished a thick stand of heavy 
growth timber, and thither we repaired 
for a reconnaissance. There are times 
when I have thought it better to have 
been born lucky than born rich. This 
was of a certainty one of them. Here 
within a stone’s throw of the waterfront 
we found ourselves in a dense and wind- 
protecting patch of pines. The flashlight 
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showed it to be the upgrowth of an 
old cutting which had left the ground 
littered with an abundance of seasoned 
firewood. 

Fortunately, neither was a stranger to 
the game of camping out, and with an 
axe that luckily chanced to be in the 
skiff we soon had knocked together a 
heap of “light ’erd” knots, thrown up a 
bough shelter roof with our oilskins 
against the coming storm and were mak- 
ing the best of it and in no uncomfort- 
ablé fashion before the firelight’s ruddy 
warmth. 


NE of the writer’s weaknesses when 

provisioning for a day in the open is 
for bacon sandwiches. We had had op- 
portunity to dine but scantily during the 
progress of the day’s sport, and still had 
several of these life savers on hand. We 
removed the slices, plucked four fat birds 
and basted them to a turn over the coals. 

With these and a nip of Bourbon re- 
maining in the flask, and later the sweet 
solace of our pipes, we fared royally 
and voted it the best ever. 

So it came about, the sequel of this 
particular day’s gunning on the great 
Currituck marsh, was to be half a night 
spent in a pine thicket roasting and eat- 
ing canvasbacks; when, pulling in part 
of the bag around us for its warmth of 
feathers, and lulled by the sigh of the 
unfelt breeze among the pintops over- 
head, we fell into sleep so deep and pro- 
found that it was no donger sleep, but 
slumber. 





(Continued from page 768) 
HOUNDS IN THE DARK 
By Edward A. Briggs 


whole-souled, tree-barking triumph — who 
has appreciative ear likewise for the ani- 
mate forest—the tremulous /il-lil-lik of 
the far screech-owl, the overhead hwi-i- 
s-h-ik of the barn-owl’s swoop, the bird- 
like squeak and chitter of flying-squirrels 
high in the oak boughs, the meditative 
cep, eep of the tree-hyla, the scurrying 
rustle of deer-mice in the dead leaves, the 
alto soliloquy of the flowing stream — 
who joys, like you, in the still chill of 
frost, the glittering march of constella- 
tions across the purple dome of the night 
sky, the touch of mist cool against the 
face, the liquid wash of moonlight over 
sleeping hillsides, the solemn majesty of 
great brooding trees—who knows, and 
welcomes, the sweet ache of sagging 
shoulders and the rich weariness of leg- 
muscles tramp, tramping on the homeward 
way. 


S°. faring, you will idealize a bit, fram- 
ing for yourself a code of midnight 
ethics, a Coonhunter’s Creed 

1. Love your hound and his virtues, but 
be not blind to his faults, and your neigh- 
bor’s hound likewise. 

2. Hunt no section to depletion. 

3. When four eyes return your light, 
From one tree-top shining bright, 
Leave two for another night. 

4. Lay not axe to the den-tree, for it 

cradles the seasons unborn. 

5. Foster not the still-dog, nor harken 
unto the keeper thereof. 

6. Consider the skunk and the possum 
nor slay them unprime, remembering the 
Trapper of the Winter and Milady of the 
Avenue. 

.7. Swat the treed house-cat nor have 
mercy upon him, for he is a pestilence in 
the forest and in his wake is emptiness. 

Follow these as you follow the hounds 
in the dark, and hold yourself a sports- 
nian, 
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Cutter Boots 


Mice to measure—at the bench—by queer old-fash- 

ioned Scandinavian bootmakers who have never out- 

M iexes their “wax-end” days. No sewing machine 

touches these custom boots, nor is a “factory lot” of leather 

so much as considered for their material. Each square inch 
of sole and upper must test “£100” before it passes. 


Cutter Sporting Boots 


embody these quality standards in their highest form. They 
bring you comfort with extreme ruggedness, long wear with 
lightness and the highest waterproof qualities possible to 
put into a boot. Better can’t be made. 
Selected oak-tanned sole, uppers from “heart-o’-the- 
hide”’ specially tanned chrome chocolate leather. Inner 
sole, stitching and every detail ultra perfect. Fit guar- 
anteed from self-measurements. 
Write for descriptive literature and get your dealer inter- 
ested in Cutter Sporting and “‘Pac”’ Boots. 


A. A. CUTTER CO., Box 10, Eau Claire, Wis. |; 
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Coats 


Just the thing for 
fishing, shooting, 
or golf. Your 
quick, snappy 
movements are 

unhampered. 

ts of style— 


the wind. Leather 

lined with full leather 

sleeves. The patented Knit-Nek and wristlets 
provide comfort for throat and wrists. The box 


plait in the back gives flexibility. 
The Universal Garment for Out o’ doors 
Leading stores sell them 

















GUITERMAN BROS. 
Saint Paul, U.S. A. 
Origi s and ufactur ind- 
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IOKE OUT 


“COON™ RABBITS. 
ETC., WITH 


Improved 

In cold weather trappers smoke out more mink, “coon” 
skunk, ete., in one day than they can take in traps in a month 
—besides they prime furs worth the most money. 25c 
illustrated It tells how, giving the first time in print the 
treasured secrets of the wisest old trappers inthis country. It’s 


worth dollars to 
TRAPPERS SUPPLY CO.. Dept. R. Oak Park, Ii. 





S.No Paste Necoep 


to mount all kodak 
clippings in albums 
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into 


Furs 


Dollars 


By 
Dick Wood 


AW furs are literally stretched 

into dollars, inasmuch as correct 

boarding and curing is necessary 

to insure maximum profits. I take 

it most of Field and Stream trap- 
per readers are interested in making the 
work pay a substantial sum for the time 
expended, and the reports of fur dealers 
show that a large majority of young 
trappers and some. older ones lack the 
essential knowledge of fur handling. An 
article previously published in this de- 
partment described the “ money furs” and 
methods of securing them. But, while 
there is considerable sport in outwitting 
the sly fur bearers, their pelts must be 
properly cared for if real money is to 
be realized from the sale of them. 





A dealer in raw furs buying from a 
trapper. 


Since furs have come to be a worth- 
while source of income to the country 
resident and a profitable side-line for 
anyone with the inclination to trap, more 
stress is being expended on the business 
side of the venture. No longer do we 
squander a dollar per skin by jerking a 
muskrat hide over a shingle with the cor- 
ners dubbed off, or allow a ten-dollar 
mink pelt to “sweat” or lie within reach 
of mice. And a fox or fisher fur repre- 
sents such a modest fortune it is handled 
with extreme care and cured under a 
keyed lock. 


H IDE the rabbit recipe that says “first 

get your rabbit ;” the time to look after 
the profit end of trapping is in taking the 
furs. Fur bearers should not be trapped 
hefore they are prime. Most common 
furs are prime and well furred by Novem- 
ber in the Northern States and two weeks 
later in the South. Unprime furs are 
worth less than half the value of prime 
ones. The pelt side of prime furs are a 
creamy-white color; unprime furs a 
hluish-black color. Most States have laws 
prohibiting trapping of unprime furs, and 
the sooner the amateur trapper learns it 
is unprofitable to trap them, the better for 
the trade. 





Next of importance is to use traps that 
are sure holding. Nothing is gained by 
having a trap break the animal’s leg, 
facilitating escape, or by using one so 
weak the animal pulls out. Crippled fur 
bearers are “trap-shy” and doubly hard 
to catch, and many of the animals that 
lose a foot in a trap later die of blood 
less or gangrene. Use efficient traps 
large and strong enough to insure holding 
the animal 


IN settled sections traps should be 

tended daily and as early as possible in 
the morning. Not only are many animals 
secured that would later escape, but the 
casual passer-by or Sneakum hasn’t time 
to get around to the trap line. Fur bear- 
ers should be skinned as soon after death 
as possible, and except in freezing weather 
they spoil in a day or so on the carcass. 
If on land exposed they are eaten by 
dogs, vermin or vultures in a short time; 
if under water they remain safe longer. 
On long trap lines in the far North, the 
trapper doesn’t usually get over the lines 
more than once or twice a week, but the 
fur bearers quickly freeze to death in 
the traps and as long as frozen remain in 
good condition. Successful trappers who 
du not visit their traps daily construct 
drowning devices for water sets, and 
spring poles that hoist the animal high 
into the air for land sets. 

An animal should never be skinned 
while in a frozen condition. First thaw 
the animal by burying it in the snow, or if 
left hanging in camp a few hours it will 
skin readily. 








Shinning out a catch. 


[F the fur bearer remains too long in 
the trap, or the pelt “sweats” on the 
board so that the hair slips, it may be 
saved by the application of common salt 
to the pelt side. This will “set” the fur 
to some extent, but of course is not a 
restorer. Except i in such an unavoidable 
case, never use salt on raw furs as it 
greatly depreciates their value. Neither 
use alum or any other preparation. 
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FUR TRAPPERS AND 
SHIPPERS ARE PRO- 
TECTED ON PRICES 


Pian of Honest Grading Adopted 34 
Years Ago Best to This Day in 
Giving Producers Most Cash 


Never before has there been such a 
tremendous market for furs. And never 
has the fur ,producer been in greater 
need of guaranteed and honest protec- 
tion. 

He needs today the protection of a 
house which has built a reputation by 
making good; a fur house that has al- 
ways been fair and square for dozens of 
years. No fur company in the world 
ever gave fairer treatment, and there is 
not one that has so many loyal “old 
timers” as Becker Brothers & Company 
of Chicago. 


Thirty-four years ago they formulated 
a plan to grade furs right up to 100% 
of their value. Ever since that plan has 
brought the utmost in cash to thousands 
of shippers. “I have shipped you all my 
furs for the past 32 years and they have 
run into thousands of dollars,” says 
Harve Garriott of Crothersville, Ind. 
“You have always paid me more than I 
could get any other place. Your sorting 
and grading has always been absolutely 
fair, You may expect the usual ship- 
ments from me this Fall.” 

“I have shipped furs to you for 29 
years,” writes B. G. Foat of Waterford, 
Wis., “and will say that other firms may 
list higher prices and pick out a few ex- 
tra fine hides from a shipment, but the 
honest assortment and the square prices 
fetches the best looking check home to 
the shipper.” 


“As Long As | Live You'll Get My Furs” 


Thirty years ago J. Schultz of Che- 
topa, Kansas, sent his first shipment. “I 
have always been satisfied,” says Mr. 
Schultz. “They have always paid me 
the price they quote and I know I will 
always ship them as long as I live.” 

Isn’t that a wonderful tribute to a fur 
house? Just think of the satisfaction 
there is in shipping all your furs to the 
same house, and knowing that you will 
receive honest treatment and that your 
furs will be graded right up to 100% of 
their value. 


You Should Write to This Fur House 


And you should write at once. Be sure 
you get the opening prices, which will 
probably be higher on nearly all pelts 
than the highest prices reached last sea- 
son, Stocks are so low and the demand 
is so great that a part of the early col- 
lection will be needed to fill out last sea- 
son’s orders. Don’t wait until you are 
ready to make your first shipment, but 
sit down and write Becker Bros. teday 
for their free price list. Line up with 
an established house which has demon- 
strated for 34 years their honest policy 
and liberal grading. Remember, we 
charge no commission. This enables 
every shipper to realize 100 gents on 
every dollar. Further than this, they 
pay all transportation charges and will 
refund postage on any prepaid ship- 
ments. Don’t delay a minute longer. 
Write them today and they will send you 
without obligation their free price list 
and market report. 


34 Years of ‘ 
Honest Grading 


34 years ago, Becker Bros, & Co., 
formulated a plan to grade furs right up to 
100% of their value. Ever since, that plan 
has brought the utmost in cash to thousands 
of shippers. Never before has there been such 
a tremendous market for furs and never was the 
fur shipper in greater need of the guarantee of 








thorough, solid, honest protection, Send the 
coupon today for our FREE price list and 
market report. The prices are right and our 
policy insures you of fair and square grading. 


Why We Can Pay 
the Highest Prices 


We are able to the highest prices and 
grade up to the limit use we are one of the 
oldest and best known firms in the fur business. 
The demand for furs is tremendous. The largest 
and best manufacturers look to us for mem 

supply. Uy demand quality and quanti 
every kind of pelt. Therefore, with suc - 
enormous market, wecan grade furs up to 100% 

of their value and pay highestprices to shippers. 


Send the CouponToday 


Sit it right down and mail us the coupon and 
send you FREE our price list and — Te- 
rt. Don’t wait a minute —time is flying 
fu: st write your name and address, send in the 
coupon, and see for yourself what a wonderful / 
prices we are offering to shippers. Act NOW! 


Becker Bros. & Co., Dept. 1689 


129 W,s0mh Gh, ew Cay 


416 N. Dearborn 
16 Bes Sectee een 


We pay all 
Transportation 
Charges. 


list, market report and shipping 











Please send me without any pose saat to me your FREE price 





We charge no 
commissions. 
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Army Goods Surplus Sale 


Arctics 
Knee Boots 


Hip Boots 


ALL STANDARD BRANDS 


Pure Gum Hip Boots, sizes 7 to 5 50 


Pure Gum Army Knee Boots, 
15, worth $10.00. Sale price. $4. 00 


sizes 6 to 15, worth *. .. 
Sale price : 

Brand new, fresh merchandise, made on siatiahin 

for the U.S. Army. Ask “Buddy”, he knows! Built 


like automobile tires, made for mileage. 


Quantity limited. Pwush your order from this ad. as no 
further announcement will be made. Send cash with 
order. Mention size of shoe when ordering. 


ALL ORDERS SENT PREPAID 


Army wool socks $7.50 per doz. 
Officer Model Raincoats $13.50 each 


(Send chest measurement 


4 Buckle, Pure ershing $ 50 
Arctics. sizes 710 15, worth 60 00. s & 
Sale price . a 


Army &- Navy Clearing House 


108-110 DUANE ST. 





NEW YORK CITY 











Progressive A 
3832 Auto 
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Wearren H. 


OUTDOOR BOOKS’ 


Craft 
equipment that you do not find in earlier works are described in 
with a year’s ro to Field and Stream,, $2.50. 
A sequel. to Camp Craft. A book for veteran wild t le 
back, camping, lone hiking, winter camping, ete. og yyy 
and Stream, $2.75. 


Military rifle shooting, big game rifles, and how to learn shooting 


UNS 
at big game; sights, targets, ritle mechanics, trap-shooting, wind shooting, patterns, snap shooting, ete. 


complete and authoritative work for the big game and feathered game hunter. Special chapters on the U. 8S. 


Springfield. Cloth, $2.00; with a year’s subscrintion to Field and Stream, $3.25. 
’ Book of Hun With ten chapters on camping for boys. 
catch a. pen = A -—- and the tackle to get that a boy can buy. 
rifle shoot to make your own camping outfit. 2 
- Lt. “0 Field apd Siream, $2.75. 
chapters on the motor boat, besides man: 


Motor Boating Tax M 
canoeing, canoe cruising, how to build a decked canvas sailing canoe; boat building and tering for sail 


batteeux, dories, skiffs, to laid and 8 catboats 4 knockabouts, 350 pp., 127 illustrations. Cloth, $2. 
® year’s subscription to Field and Stream, $3. 
Hunting Dog The latest and best book 
Selecting and training bird dogs, hounds and special breeds, raising 
diseases. Cloth, $2.50; with a year’s subscription to Field and Stream 
Send checks direct to FIELD AND STREAM, 25 West 45th St., New York City 


Miller 
‘ormer Editor of Field and Stream 
The latest and best of camping books. 282 pp. profusely uctyated. All the modern fre consing 
this work. Cloth, handsomely bound, $1.25 


horse- 
Cloth, illustrated, $1.50; with a year’s ~ F- — ‘to Field 


How to 
‘ow to learn wing shooting and 
91 pp., 70 illustrations. Cloth, $1.50; with a year’s 


on the mippies, Kenn 252 28 Ps 32 =a 
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Water animals are usually drowned and 
invariably covered with mud. Souse the 
carcass up and down in running water 
until the mud is thoroughly removed, then 
squeeze the surplus water out of the fur 
with the hands. As soon as the animal 
is skinned, which should be done as 
promptly as possible, catch hold of the 
tail end of the fur and whip it backward 
with a jerk as if cracking a whip. This 
will dry the fur still further and after 
it has lain across a wire for awhile it 
will become thoroughly dry. Then and 
not until then it is ready to be stretched 
on the board. 

Land animals are sometimes covered 
with mud and cockle burrs. This foreign 
matter is easiest removed, if dry, by the 
use of a dog comb or any fine-toothed 
comb. Whipping or beating the fur will 
remove all the dirt. 


Mest common fur bearers are skinned 
cased” and stretched on a suitable 
board. The exceptions are Southern 
coon, badger, coyote and bear. These 
furs. are cut open down the belly and 
stretched flat on the wall. A sharp knife 
should be used for skinning. Start a 
“cased” pelt by slitting the skin from 
heel to heel, then peel the fur down over 
the body. The knife will be needed at 
the shoulders to sever adhering flesh. 
Pull the fore legs through the skin and 
carefully use the knife around the eyes, 
ears and nose. Do not tear the nose off 
muskrats or any other furs. The tails 
of possums and muskrats are left on the 
carcasses; the tails of other animals 
should be skinned. Slit the skin one- 
fourth way down on the under side of 
the tail with the knife, then insert a split 
stick over the tail bone and by holding 
the carcass with the left hand and pulling 
upward with the stick the skin will easily 
slip off. If the bone breaks off in the 
tail, make an incision and take it out. 
It the weather is warm, make an incision 
in the tails of all skins so they can drain. 
Unless the skinning operation has been 
done very close, it will be necessary to 
flesh the pelt side. A dull case knife is 
the best tool for this purpose. Put the 
skin over a smooth board and start at 
the head to scrape the surplus flesh and 
fat off, working toward the tail end. Do 
not grain the skin; only remove the 
globules of fat that might cause sweating 
during warm weather. 


THE skin is now ready for the stretch- 

ing board. Boards made of steel are 
on the market and serve the purpose, but 
most trappers prefer to make their own. 
Light pine boards or dry-goods boxes 
is the proper wood for making the boards. 
For muskrat skins the board material 
may be one-quarter inch thick; for other 
animals one-half inch. 

Amateur trappers are prone to think 
any sort of board will stretch a skin in 
the right way, but a few checks from the 
dealer convinces them something is wrong. 
Most dealers will pay 10 per cent. more 
for nicely stretched furs just on appear- 
ance alone. Since a set of boards will 
last for several seasons, it is time profit- 
ably spent to make a complete sct from 
correct patterns and keep them over from 
season to season. 

The following dimensions should be 
closely copied: 

Muskrat — 24” long, 6” wide at base, 
5%” at shoulders. 

Skunk — 30” long 7%” at base and 6” 
at shoulders. 

Opossum — Same as for skunk. 

Fox—4’ long, 61%4” at base and 5%” 
at shoulders. 
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Otter — Same as for fox. 
Mink — Large, 3’ long, 5” wide at base 
and 41%4” at shoulders. 

Mink — Small, 28” long, 4” wide at 
base and 334” at shoulders. 


MINK fox and otter boards should be 
more elongated than those for other 
fur bearers. The three-piece boards are 
best for all skins except muskrat. Musk- 
rat boards may be made out of shingles 
or any quarter-inch soft wood, and 
rounded edges are satisfactory. .One-half 
inch material is better for larger boards 
and the edges should be beveled. All 
boards ought to be planed smooth. Avbout 
six tacks to the skin is necessary to se- 
cure it to the board. 

Peltries should be hung up in a cool, 
airy place to cure out. In a week or 
thereabouts, they will be ready to be taken 
off the boards. If packed closely together, 
sweating may result, causing the fur to 
loosen. 

When packing for shipment, wrap fine 
furs in paper and the tails of all furs to 
protect them from grease. Heavy furs 
should be sewed in burlap; light ones 
mailed in heavy paper. Weasels should 
be kept perfectly clean, otherwise their 
full value will not be realized. It is said 
meal or flour will aid in whitening up 
yellow spots. 

The proper handling of raw furs is half 
the profit of trapping. 





ON REYNARD’S TRAIL 
By Dick Wood 


NUSUAL incidents are apt to 

happen on the best ‘regulated trap 

lines, but I ain’t the fellow to let 

a skulking old red come along, 

upset my best trap, wolf my bait, 
then laugh in my face an’ get by with it. 
That’s what I found had been done to 
the best spring-hole water set a trapper 
ever put in the Boreas Pond. I had spent 
an entire day designing and making that 
set, carrying moss nigh a half mile an’ 
wading up the cold brook water without 
boots on. As all good trappers know, 
the spring-hole set is a killer on Adiron- 
dack fox, and this spring-hole in par- 
ticular was a peach. I selected my best 
kangaroo No. 3 trap (the jumping kind), 
doped it with beeswax to kill the smell, 
and set it on a mound in the water six 
inches from the bank, covering the pan 
over nicely with a moss sod. A foot be- 
yond the trap a stone protruded above 
the water and served my purpose of 
holding the bait—a sweet (?) smelling 
piece of tom-cat, well doped with “ medi- 
cine.” I ain’t telling what this medicine 
was, but suffice it to say Mr. Fox winded 
it half a mile to leeward and forthwith 
started to investigate. 

I made this set for a particular fox, 
and the reason I knew this one was to 
be reckoned with was because he made 
a track like a twenty-dollar gold piece. 
An amateur would have thought it a dog 
track. I had heard that a big fox over 
on the Durgan was baffling Bill Randall 
and playing havoc with his sets, but Bill 
wasn’t the fox trapper he has since be- 
come. Now I calculated this sharp guy 
of a fox got tired of playing with Bill 
and came over to give me the once-over 
—an’ I'll admit he introduced himself 
in a right royal way. ? 


BUT I provided the amusement and 
Mr. Fox danced to the music. 

_That something I left undone should 
give away the set to Reynard seemed 
incredulous, for I had long since: learned 
to cover my tracks. I never left enough 







































The Gift ofa 
Thousand Uses 























from childhoox 
or on cold da 
ee —the perfec¥ container 
liquid food—fhe ideal serv 


n hot days 
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liquid noufishment; Carafes apd Jugs for 
the home pr office; Jars for splid foods; 
Lunch Kits for busy workegs; 

Restaurants for motor car or motor boat. 








at all\International Expositions. 


AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE Co. 
"GeRjeral Offices, New York Lity 

San Franciséo, Cal. N¢wich, Conn, 
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trap or drag exposed above water for a 


MUSETTE 
KNAPSAGKS AND BAGS 


hiking, camping, hunting and 
fishing trips. Musette Bag— 





ico $3.50 “8 
MUSETTE KNAPSACKS 


Splendidly made, with heavy leather 
straps and buckles ; two compartments 
with waterproof . Will carry a 
big load. Edges and back are rein- 

\ forced with heavy tape. 
Men’s size Boy Scout size 
24x 16” each 12 x 14” each 
$4.00 Posteaid $3.50 
ARMY & NAVY SUPPLY CO. 
7th Av. and 41st St., New York 
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Herman 
Style 69 


Plump Gun 
Metal Uppers 


For Civilians 


Send for 
Catalogue 
HIS is the day of sensibly- 
shaped shoes for Men. 
The steadily growing demand 
for comfort, fine appearance 
and long, economical wear has 
at last won a victory. 

The War itself showed the 
incomparable value of the true 
foot-form type of shoe. 

Herman’s Shoes, made on 
the famous Munson U.S. Army 
Last—also in shapely civilian- 
ized modifications of it —are 
recognized everywhere for their 
preeminent fitting qualities and 
top-grade construction. 

For business wear, for out- 
door enjoyment and for every 
other use in which foot-happi- 
ness is a prime consideration, 
Herman’s Shoes are unexcelled. 

Sold in 8,000 retail stores. If you 

are not near one, we will fit you 


correctly and quickly through our 
MAIL ORDER DEP’T at Boston 


JOS. M. HERMAN ‘SHOE CO. 
809 Albany Bldg. 
OSTON, MASS. 


NRA tT 











iF "le 
We pay the Highest prices, grade 
fairly andliberally, and Guarantee 
you satisfaction. Here isa typical 
jetter: 
A to thank you for sending payments so 
somotiy ft? shipments I have made. I got 
more than I expected and am glad to advise 
of your reliability and fine treatment. I am 
shipping to you exclusively from now on 
FREE Send TODAY for grading sheet» 
quotations and shipping tags. 


LOUIS BRIMBERG 


26 West 26th St, vest 212 NYCit vo) 











bottle fly to light on, and one don’t have 
to be a trapper to know foxes can’t smell 
thru water. I calculated this, Reynard 
was a wise one and water sets an old 
gag with him. 

A water-set once “discovered” by a 
fox is all-“ shot” and the trapper might 
as well take the trap up and move on— 
which I did in this case. But don’t think 
I wasn’t camping on Reynard’s trail. This 
fellow had more than incited my curios- 
ity by the intrusion: it was considered 
a challenge. 


OY ER on the floe at Wolf Pond every 
fox in the country passed a nice spring, 
and here I had taken many wary Rey- 
nards. Taking my outfit over to Wolt 
Pond, I hauled my canvas boat out of 
the bushes on the opposite shore and 
rowed over to the mouth of the spring 
branch. This time I wore rubber boots 
and stepped out into the water to wade up 
tu the spring. I had coated the trap with 
beeswax, chain an’ all, gathered a nice 
moss sod and brought my best fox “ medi- 
cine.” Building up a mound for the trap, 
I adjusted the pan to spring hard and 
set the trap. When covered over it looked 
for all the world like a moss-covered 
rock and safe enough for Mr. Fox’s foot 
in reaching the tempting mouse on the 
mound further out in the water. The 
set was made to my complete satisfaction 
without touching the bank with bare 
hands, and I slowly backed away. 

A hundred yards up the shore I got 
out and made a dry land trail set, put- 
ting a bunch of wool under the trap 
to prevent rabbits springing it. Then 
walking on to Hauley’s Clearings, I made 
a dry land bait set under a berry tree 
where I calculated any hungry fox would 
feed. This was made by setting the trap 
at the bottom of a small mound and 
scooping a bait hole out in the hillock, 
covering trap with the dirt. A sharpened 
stick was used to dig, and a mouse for 
bait, well-plastered with scent medicine. 

After making these sets I went off for 
a visit and forgot about them, as a fel- 
low should do. This gives them time to 
get cold and catch the fox off his guard. 
A night or two after the sets were made, 
a light flurry of snow came and obliter- 
ated the last trace of human odor. 

When I thought of those fox sets again, 
I hurried over fully expecting to have a 
skinning job on hand. What I actually 
got was a few tracks and some valuable 
experience. Mr. Fox had gently up- 
turned the trap in the spring, then stepped 
on the moss and reached the bait. Pre- 
sumedly he went away laughing up his 
sleeve. Coming to the trail set, the trap 
had been stepped over with exact pre- 
cision, but at the bait set the power of 
the medicine worked on Reynard’s mind, 
much as he feared the set. If that fox 
circled the trap once, he did a dozen times 
and on nearby mounds he had sat and 
howled. But here the trap wasn’t touched 
and I concluded the fox was bluffed. 


THE next day I had a new card to 

play. I had sat up the night before 
doing a little studying an’ figurin’ how 
any fox could have such super-fox in- 
telligence. Going over a string of marsh 
traps, I had a bunch of muskrats and 
saved out the best one for a particular 
purpose. Right on the middle of the 
floe, walking boldly to the spot, I drove 
a stake in the sandy ground and on 
the top of this about two feet high 1 
fastened the ‘rat carcass. Now a be- 
ginner would have set a row of traps 
around that bait and been the laughing 


stock of the foxes. Knowing their nature, 
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EMEMBER the merry chase 
that stag led you before 
you bagged it? How stiff 

and sore and lame you were when you 
dragged him into camp? And how 
promptly, comfortably good old 
Sloan’s Liniment penetrated without 
rubbing and put you in shape for the 
next day’s doings? Weren't you glad 
you kept it handy? Sloan’s lets you 
“rough it’’ to your heart’s content. 
Quickly relieves pains, strains, 
theumatic twinges, aches, soreness. 
Take Sloan’s along. 

Keep a big bottle ready for use-it may be any minute. 


The big bottle holds six times as much as the small 
one, so get the most foryour money. 35c, 70c, $1.40 


Sloans 


Liniment 
Heep 11 handy 


TABLETS 


Grippe 








Headaches 
Neuralgias 
Spanish Influenza 
Women’s Aches and Ills 
Rheumatic and Sciatic Pains 
Ask Your Druggist for A-K Tablets 
(If he cannot supply you, write us) 
Small Size Dozen Size 


10c MM 5c 


See Monogram A on the » te 
The Antikamnia Remedy Company, Lesis, Me. 
Write for Free Samples 
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I calculated Reynard would take to the 
nearest mound and howl at such a sight 
as a skinned muskrat hanging out in 
the open. 

Nearby were two mounds and each I 
guarded with a No. 3 trap. 

That I was right in my calculations 
was proved the next day when I found 
the sharpest Reynard of the Boreas sit- 
ting humbly in a trap on a mound; but 
the suspended muskrat carcass had, I 
am sure, lost some of its attraction to 
this particular fox. 





THANK YOU, ENGLAND 


(Extract from “Shooting Times and 

British Sportsman,” October 19.) 

The current number of the American 
“FIELD AND STREAM” is to hand, 
and is brim full of interesting and bril- 
liantly written articles on sport in the 
U. S. A., proving, if proof were neces- 
sary, what keen sportsmen our cousins 
across the pond are in every branch of 
sport which in the aggregate makes a 
really good all-’round sportsman. It is 
of more than passing interest that the 
Kennel Editor, some thirty or more years 
ago, was on the staff of the “Shooting 
Times” and contributed to the kennel 
section of this journal under the nom-de- 
plume of “The Wanderer.” It was in 
those good old days that the writer had 
the privilege of Mr. Freeman Lloyd’s ac- 
quaintance, which has ripened until at 
the present time frequent correspondence 
passes between the past and present Ken- 
nel editors of this journal. Mr. Freeman 
Lloyd’s articles in “FIELD AND 
STREAM” are read with great interest 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
U. S. A., and not only in America, but in 
Canada, as well as in the ‘Old Country, 
where he is still remembered by the 
older generation. It is not too much to 
assert that we have no journal in Eng- 
land to compare with “ FIELD AND 
STREAM” on sport, and so profusely 
illustrated, and full of cleverly written 
articles which it is always a great pleas- 
ure to peruse from cover to cover. 





A NEW CANADIAN WATERWAY 


Canada is very much interested, and 
has been for many years in having an 
interior waterway from a point on Lake 
Ontario to Georgian Bay. This now ac- 
complished system has the name of the 
Trent Valley Canal. It commences at 
Trenton, on the north side of Lake 
Ontario, and ends on the Georgian Bay 
s i Severn, near the town of Mid- 
and. 

The system now is open on a minimum 
depth of 6 feet of water from Lake 
Ontario to Lake Simcoe, and next year, 
1920, there will be for motor boats of 
35 feet in length, uninterrupted water 
communication from Lake Simcoe, near 
the town of Orillia, through to Port 
Severn, on the Georgian Bay. 

You can rest assured that to Lake 
Simcoe from Trenton there is a minimum 
depth of water of 6 feet, and from Lake 
Simcoe to the Georgian Bay by locks 
and two marine railways, a system for 
transit of 35 foot motor boats will be in 
Operation next year. Once on the 
Georgian Bay this class of boats, 
namely, 35 foot motor boats, can run up 
the Georgian Bay, for say, 75 miles in a 
maze of islands, and with an open run 
of about 40 miles could make Saulte Ste. 
Marie. From thence, of course, they 
could run down Lake Huron, and by the 
Welland Canal return to Lake Ontario. 
In turn, of course, they could leave De- 
troit, and passing through Georgian Bay 
ge on to Lake Ontario and return to 
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THE DEPOLLIER 
Waterproof and Dust-proof Watch 
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while worn by Worlds 
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SAVE 25% 10 60% s."*" 
| )_rix0 and PREMO CAMERAS 


Complete Line of Motion Pleture 
Cameras 
Write at once for our Free 





WATERPROOF YOUR BOOTS AND SHOES 
er rename 


PROTECT YOUR HEALTH making 
your Boots and Shoes WATERPROOF, soft, 
and pliable with A & K leather preservative. 
It contains NO ACIDS, is NOT INFLAM- 
MABLE, NOT EXPLOSIVE, and NOT 
POISONOUS. _ Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded, 

} Pt. tin can with screw top $ .50 ) pocy 
1 Pt. tin canwith screw top .90 
1 Qt. tincan with screw top 1.50 PAID 

Responsible Dealers and Agents wanted 
Sole Manufacturers and Distributers of A & K 
Products 


THE AMERICAN TRADING CO. 
Derr. A P.O. Box, 399 CHICAGO, ILL. 




















trojt via the Welland Canal. 


SALE U. S. ARMY GOODS 
From Quartermaster’s Dept. 


Complete outfitters and dealers in government 
Our catalog 343 containing over 1 
., mailed on receipt of 10 cents postage. 


and all other articles 
ARMY & NAVY STORE CO., Inc., 245 West 42d St., 


goods — from an hat cord to a battleship. 


army 
illustrations of articles for field service, camping, outing, 
THE W. 


‘AR IS OVER —BUY NOW 
Vests 


Army Horsehide Leather Gloves... 
Army Wool Socks 


for camp or outdoor use 
New York City Largest Camp and Military Outfitters 
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ARMS AN 


D AMMUNITION 





This Department is open for the discussion of everything pertaining to shotguns and rifles. We are endeavoring to make it a sports- 
man’s exchange for gun information—both the gee qualities and defects of our modern firearms. While the manufacturers put out the 


best possible firearm and design the best possi 


le cartridge for the service intended, they are only too glad to hear from the woodsmen 


themselves as to how their weapons pan out in actual field service. Do not hesitate to write us for advice and criticism.—The Editor. 





Edited by Capt. Paul A. Curtis, Jr. 


TEACH HER TO SHOOT 
By Capt. Paul A. Curtis, Jr. 


bands who in sheer desperation 

would like to learn to shoot. Yet 

most men scoff at the suggestion 
of teaching their wives, taking it for 
granted that they could never learn, or 
would surely kill themselves or some one 
else trying. 

While the woman through a natural 
timidity regarding firearms and a lack of 
confidence in her ability to become skilled 
at a game in which she is fully alive to 
her own ignorance, meekly sits back 
with folded hands and takes it for granted 
that she never could. 

Generally speaking, they are both 
wrong —I have never had but one wife 
to teach, but I have instructed several 
other young women, and I have been sur- 
prised to find that if they really want to 
learn and apply themselves to it that the 
normal young woman will learn fully 
as quick as the average man who has 
never had any experience with firearms. 

To begin with, though high strung, she 
generally has better control of her nerves 
and her confidence increases with leaps 
and bounds when she realizes that de- 
spite his greater strength she can hold 
her own at this game with a man. 

Confidence has a great effect on the 
nerves and nerve control means every- 
thing in target shooting. 


HERE are a lot of young women 
afflicted with gun cranks for hus-. 


OF course, when it comes to hunting 

rifles and long range work, she has 
her limitations. You cannot expect her 
to go out with an eight and a half 
pound 45-70 and do good work. At 
least, few of them can do so. In the 
first place, it is too heavy for her to hold 
offhand, and it would kick the jaw off of 
a small woman anyway. And if she lays 
down to shoot the effect of the recoil is 
even more severe. But in the .22 calibre 
and the small bore semi-low power class 
she can hold her own. 


The first step is a .22 calibre rifle, be- 
ginning at 25 yards, with a large target 
on which all of the shots can be spotted, 
paying more attention to proper position, 
trigger squeeze and the safe handling of 
the rifle. 














Shooting a restocked Springfield 


It is amazing how careless a beginner 
can be with a loaded gun, even though 
at heart she is still in deadly fear of it. 
Personally, I rather encourage a beginner 
to accidently let off her rifle by mistake, 
taking care to be well behind the muzzle 
when it happens. It is an easy thing to 
make the patient do this by talking to 
her and attracting her attention while her 
finger is on the trigger (it is easier with 
a man who is usually heavier handed) 
and when it goes off, give her a good lec- 
ture on what might have happened — 
once is generally enough. 


AFTER proficiency has been gained 

with the .22 rifle on the fifty or 
seventy-five yard line the next step is 
about the .25-20. If taken slowly there 
is little likelihod of developing a flinch, 
and this should be avoided. A woman is 
delicately organized, and if once a flinch 
is developed it is hard to eradicate, and 
it may be necessary to begin all over 
again. 

To digress a bit after she learns she 
is apt to be enthusiastic and want to 
go on the next hunting trip, most old 
timers will sit back with a knowing look 
and shake their skeptical heads at this 
proposal. Certainly, I cannot advise. A 
man should be the best judge of his own 
wife. He should not expect a home 
reared girl to go out in the woods and 
work like a Siwash squaw and enjoy it 
— but there are adaptable young women 
that can be good sports and add con- 
siderable charm to a hunting expedition. 

Right here we are confronted with the 
problem of what rifle to buy for her, 
that will be powerful enough for deer 
and have the other cardinal requisites of 
light weight, freedom from recoils and 
flat trajectory up to 300 yards. 

The .25-20 H. V. and .32-20 H. V. are 
not nearly powerful enough, the .38—-40 
has too much recoil and the trajectory is 
too high, while all three (rapidly) lose 
accuracy beyond 100 yards, being as a rule 
incapable of better than 12 inch groups 
at 200 yards. And it should be re- 
membered that the sportswoman will 
shine at standing shots at medium range 
rather than at quick running shots at 
short range which are much more apt to 
disconcert her. 

The .30-30 is a killer. The rifle is 
light and the trajectory flat, but although 
on paper it has only 7.20 foot pounds re- 
coil it has a nasty way at times of bruis- 
ing the shoulder and must consequently 
be overlooked for the beginner with the 
.303 and the .32 Special. ~- 

The .25-35 Winchester with its light re- 
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No birds get through his shot patterns 


HE successful sportsman 

knows that his bag de- 

pends almost as much upon 
the shot pattern, or, evenness 
with which the shot spreads out 
and covers the game, as it does 
upon his gun handling. 

The secret of uniform game- 
getting patterns is in the control 
of the gas blast from the explod- 
ing powder. This in turn depends 
upon the wadding in the shell. 


The Winchester gas 
control system 


The Winchester system of 
wadding and loading is the re- 
sult of repeated experiments to 
determine the most effective con- 
trol of the gas blast. 

The base wads of Winchester 
shells are constructed to give what 
is known as progressive com- 
bustion to the powder charge. 
The ignition spreads to the 
sides, in all directions as well as 
forward. 


Under the heat 


completely sending in the gas behind. 
In being driven through the bore this 
wad offers just enough resistance to 
the gas blast to insure complete com- 
bustion of every grain of powder, so 

that the full energy of the whole pow- 
der charge is developed at the muzzle. 





A patchy — —- The hard-hitting Win- 
means @ chester pattern is evenly 
9 o ori distributed. gum 

gets through, 
9 come. game is mutilated, 


Thus none of the shot charge leaves 
the gun until it is being driven by the 
maximum energy and velocity possible 
from the load, 

At the muzzle, the expanded, snug- 
fitting driving wad is slightly checked 
by the muzzle choke or constriction, 
while the shot cluster travels on un- 
broken by gas blast or wadding, 
making the hard-hitting uniform pat- 
tern for which Winchester shells are 
world-famous. 


789 


Uniform shells. From primer to 
crimp, Winchester shells are so bal- 
anced in construction as to insure the 
maximum pattern possible from any 
load. The broad fish-tail flash from 
the primer gives even and thorough 
ignition; the driving wads completely 
seal in the gas behind the shot; the 
stiffness of the crimp or turnover at the 
shell head is varied exactly according 
to different loads, great care being 
taken never to stiffen it to such 
a degree that it offers undue resistance 
to the powder explosion, 

In addition Winchester shells are, of 
course, thoroughly waterproof, insur- 
ing true shooting in damp saturating 
salt air or drenching rains. And a 
special lubrication of the paper fibre 
prevents brittleness and splitting in dry 
weather, 


Clean hits and more 
of them 


To fhsure more hits and cleaner hits 
in the field or at the traps be sure your 
shells are Winchester Leader and Re- 

ter for smokeless; Nublack and 
ew Rival for black powder. Leading 
hardware and sporting goods dealers 
in every Community carry Winchester 
Arms and Ammunition. They will be 
glad to assist you in determining the 
load best suited to your purpose. 
Upon request, we 





and pressure of 
this progressive 
combustion the 
tough, springy 
driving wad 
expands and fills 








will send you, free 
of charge, our 

interesting 
booklet on Win- 
chester Shotguns 
and Loaded Shells. 
Winchester Re- 
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it in the pocket or on the belt. 


friend. 


your thumb. 


Your dealer will show you 
—can supply you. For com- 
plete description, write us. 


Executive and Export Offices, 
50 Church Street, New York City 


«32 calibre, 3 3-4” barrel, 19 ounces, 12 shots 
«38 calibre, 4 1-4” barrel, 21 ounces, 10 shots 





The Side Partner You Can Trust— 
THE SAVAGE AUTOMATIC 


It’s small, light, unobtrusive. You don’t notice 

But when the diamond-back rattler buzzes or the 
copper-head squirms—when there’s a bear in the trap 
or a bob-cat in the tree—when the rare chance of human 
violence threatens in the wilderness—or when the sting- 
ing wind on the north shore of Superior brings the 
blood chilling yell of the man-hunting wolf- pack nearer 
and nearer—the little Savage proves the closest, truest 


Its barrel-length and locked breech gives more 
power and accuracy than other pistols of the calibre— 
its ten shots and one-hand reloading permit faster 
and more continuous fire—and the lines of its celebra- 
ted grip make you point it and shoot it straight in an 
emergency—as straight and as instinctively as you 
point yourfinger. Its monkey-wrench simplicity makes 
it always ready and always sure-fire, because like the 
best military pistols, you can cock and uncock it with 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Sharon, Pa. UTICA,N.¥. Detroit, Mich. 
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TENTS FOR SPORTSMEN 
Fishermen—Huntsmen—Campers 
; Tents made with and 
without poles and walls; 
with and without canvas 
» floors. Quality of work- 
i manship and material 
unexcelled. Extremely 
low prices on appli 
tion. Write today. 


Atlanta Tent and Awning Co., Box R, Atlanta, Ga. 





Best by Every Test 


New World's Record Jump 
on Northland Ski, 
March 9, 1919 
—213 Feet— 
Catalog Free 
Northland Ski Mfg. Co. 
2400 Hampden Ave. 
St. Paul, Minn. 








DECOYS MUST BE “LIVER than the LIVE ONES” 


Ducks have keen sight. 
q k case. It would be a mighty life-like 
decoy. Take your own ey gy 


clothing du into 


MASON’S DECOY FACTORY, 593 Milford St., Detre, Mich. 


are quick to detect a clumsy 
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coil only 3.39 ft. Ibs. and the muzzle 
velocity of 1973 ft. per second compares 
very favorably to the .30-30, the velocity 
of which is only 2003.4 while its recoil is 
more than double that of the 25-35. The 
striking force of the .30-30 is, of course, 
much higher, being 1160.2 ft. Ibs. at 100 
yds. against 749.6 ft. Ibs. for the .25-35, 
However, the .38-40 high velocity which 
has only 771.9 ft. lbs. energy at the same 
distance has always been a very popular 
cartridge for deer. 


DD to this the advantage of a mid- 

range trajectory of only 5.69 inches 
at 200 yards and it is hard to beat as a 
powerful light weight rifle for a woman. 

I selected the model 92 Winchester car- 
bine for this cartridge fitted with a Ly- 
man Receiver peep sight to increase the 
sighting plane of the short barrel and a 
shot-gun butt with a Silver’s recoil pad. 

This little gun weighing 6% pounds is 
sufficiently powerful for game up to and 
including deer, and if she should have oc- 
casion to shoot at a heavier animal she is 
generally backed up by a guide with a 
more powerful weapon. 

The smooth elegant lines of the Savage 
1899 lends itself to a woman and I know 
of several who use it, but I am inclined to 
favor a gun with a big hammer for the 
novice rather than a hammerless. All 
of the automatics are too heavy to be 
considered. 


AFTER some experience has been 

gained with the 25-35 it is an easy 
step if one prefers it to the .250-3000. 
The recoil of 5.2 foot pounds should not 
be noticeable after considerable shooting 
has been done. But it is a good deal for 
her to handle to begin with. 


The 2-inch group shown was made by 
a woman who had started shooting but a 
month before with a .22 rifle and had 
never fired a shot with an intermediate 
calibre until this group was made with 
the .25-35 at 40 yards. 


THE woman that could make such 2 
target with five consecutive shots the 

first time she fired a high-power rifle 

should be able to qualify on deer. 

Every one must work out his or her 
own problem at this game but my advice 
is teach her to shoot. It makes it easier 
to get away for a trip and to buy new 
guns, for she understands your feeling 
better. 

You may have an ammunition bill that 
will break the bank if she gets the fever 
(I did), but it’s worth all that and more 
too to keep her out in the air at the 
finest kind of exercise, and it will give 
you both many a happy day together at 
the targets which otherwise would have 
been dull and. uninteresting. 
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See the telegram one of the local guides 
és showing another. Ii tells the story: 
“ Jim Hawkins: 

Shoot 100 ducks. Will be down 
Thursday with ao 5 
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‘Shooting by proxy 


O you know this “game 
hog?” Perhaps he is a 
likeable young man with 
a shooting lodge down in Vir- 
ginia or the Carolinas. He has 
invited some of his friends to 
his lodge for a little shoot. He 
is eager to impress them with 
his hunting ability—and this 
picture shows him beside a pile 
of somé hundred dead duck— 
“his share in the day’s sport.” 
His admiring guests had 
bagged less than a dozen apiece. 
They are wondering how he 
ever did it. 
Our friend is a “proxy hun- 
ter,” one who has his shooting 
done on a wholesale basis before 


he picks up a gun—to impress 
his friends. 

His “sport” is one of the 
many kinds of useless slaughter 
of American game: that is fast 
threatening its entire extinction. 
This kind of “sport” and pot- 
hunting and the shooting of 
mating birds are things the 
American Game Protective As- 
sociation is aiming to stamp out, 
so that all real American sports- 
men will have a full game sup- 
ply in the future. 

Hundreds of American sports- 
men are now members of this 
Association, pledged to prevent 
the extermination of American 
game. 


No sportsman should be un- 
willing to give some of his time 
and money in the interest of the 
game from which he derives his 
pleasure. 

If you are a sportsman, hun- 
ter or a lover of the Great Out- 
doors, and are not a member of 
the American Game Protective 
Association, it is your duty to 
cut out and fill in the member- 
ship coupon below—today. 


Note: The magazines listed below 
are heartily in sympathy with our 
work, When you fill in your Mem- 
bership Coupon, check the magazine 
you are most interested in and it will 
be sent to you for one year. 








American Game Protective Association, 


Woolworth Building, New York City 


Gentlemen: 
I enclose a check for $ 


Publication 
Draw 
circle around 
publication 
wanted 


Field and Stream 
Michigan Sportsman 
National Sportsman 
Outdoor Life - 
Outers’ Recreation 
Sportsmen’s Review 


to cover dues of $1 and subscription to 
the magazine checked below for one year beginning (at once) (at the 
expiration of my present membership). 


Price including 
one year’s member- 
ship in American 
Game Protective 
Association 


Regular 
Subscription 
Price 


$2.00 





If you are already a subscriber to the mage- 
sine you indicate and wish to renew for one 
year from the expiration of your subscription, 


please mention that fact. 


9. Love nature and 


The Sportsman $ 
(Abbreviated) 
I believe that a sportsman should 


. Never in sport endanger human life. 
. Never kill wantonly or needlessly or brutally. 
. Obey the laws of State and Nation, work 


for better laws, and uphold the law-enforc- 
ing authorities. 


. Respect the rights of farmers and property 


owners and also their feelings. 


. Always leave seed birds and game in covers. 
. Never be a fish-hog. 
. Discourage the killing of game for commer- 


cial purposes by refusing to purchase 
trophies. 


. Study and record the natural history of 


game species in ‘the interest of science. 
its denizens and be a 
gentleman, 

















Look Through (B 


These Barrels . 


No pitting. No 
metal fouling. 
Just a clean 
sweep of pol- 
ished steel that 
pives the entire 

ad proper di- 
rection at every 
shot. 


Pyramid Solvent ° 
did it all with very 
little human effort. 


PYRAMID ‘| 
SOLVENT 


easily dissolves smokeless 


and black 


powder residue. 


It gets under 


and loosens metal fouling. ‘That’s why it 
cleans all firearms so easily. 


The action is purely chemical—but there’s 


nothing to attack the 
Pyramid can be left in firearms 


moisture. 


n metal—not even 


for a long time without danger from rust. 


g 


| PYRAMID 
SOLVENT 





Pyramid Solvent is for sale 
by most firearm dealers, 
3 ounces in a convenient 
flat can that fits the pocket 
or shooting kit, 30c per 
can. If your dealer can’t 
supply you, send 30c and 
we will send you acan 
postpaid. 


Three-in-One Oil Company 
165 CAR. Broadway :: New York City 


After Pyramid Solvent, use 
3-in-One Oil to prevent rust 
and to lubricate. 
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‘| WINNERS OF THE FIELD AND 


STREAM CUPS AT THE NA. 
TIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA SMALL BORE 
MATCHES HELD AT THE NAVY 
RIFLE RANGE AT CALDWELL, 
NEW JERSEY 


Match, N. & T. Winner, A. M. Mor- 
gan. Prize, Field and Stream Cups. 
A. M. Morgan of the District of Col- 
umbia, a iad of 17 years of age, 
won the timed fire match at 50 yards, 
score 99; he also won the special prize 
offered to the highest competitor under 
18 years of age in the grand aggregate 
match, with a score of 655. This lad 
Morgan is really a remarkable shot and 
is a pupil of Gunnery-Sergeant Ollie M. 
Shriver of the U. S. Marine Corps, one 
of the old original members of that serv- 
a and a very splendid rifleman in his 
ay. 

Match, F. Winner, Captain W. H. 
Richard. Prize, Field and Stream Cup. 


_| Captain W. H. Richard of the Winchester 
‘| Repeating Arms Co., New Haven, Conn., 


won the re-entry match, timed fire, with 
a score of 95. Captain Richards needs no 
introduction; he is possibly the finest 
military rifleman in the United States, 
if not in the world. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Editor, Frep AND STREAM: 

I am a constant reader of FIELD AND 
SrreaAM, but I never happen to come 
across just what I am looking for. I 
am about to buy a rifle that would be suit- 
able for deer and bear, and there are fom 
of them that I am lingering about. They 
are the following: 


Winchester Model No. 1886 33 high 
power. 

Winchester self-loading .351. 

Remington high power, pump action, 
model '14 .32 caliber. 

Savage .32-40 caliber. 


I was told the 33 high power Win- 
chester is a very handy and suitable gun, 
with a long range and great killing powe1, 
although I don’t like a lever action as 
well as pump; but which would be the 
most dependable in cold weather gor not 
freezing up and otherwise getting! out of 
order? 

What is the range of the above guns, 
and has the high-power cartridge any- 
thing to do with spoiling the meat on 
the animal killed? Which is the most 
dependable shotgun, the Winchester self- 
loading or the pump, and what is the 
reason the self-loader has only a 28-inch 
barrel? : 

Ans.— All of the rifles on your list 
are very good for eastern deer and black- 
bear shooting. The .33 is the most pow- 
erful of all. As to dependability of the 
actions they have all been proven under 
the most critical conditions and I be- 
lieve can be depended upon not to freeze 
up if properly cared for. In severe cola 
weather no oil should be left upon the 
gun at all, and it should never be taken 
indoors as it would sweat from conden 
sation and then freeze up when you 
take it out. In such a predicament the 
automatic would, of course, be a harder 
gun to get working as there is no way 
to exert any strength on it as you could 
on a hand-operated rifle. 

None of them are what we would term 
long-range rifles, but are all excellent for 
shooting up to 200 yards, which is about 





as far as anyone has occasion to use them. 
Mushroom bullets do, of course, spoil 
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some meat, but not much to speak of in 
a large animal such as bear or deer. The 
33 is particularly bad in this respect. It 
is a bad meat destroyer. 

As to the dependability of the Winches- 
ter self-loading shotgun and the pump 
they are both dependable, better shot- 
guns for rough usage were never made. 
The reason that the self-loading gun is 
only made with a short barrel is because 
it has been proven that the penetration, 
velocity and ‘range of short-barrel shot- 
gun with smokeless powder is practically 
as great as that of one with a long barrel. 
Consequently, the ony advantage in a 
long barrel is that it gives one a longer 
sighting plain. However, the long re- 
ceiver of an automatic gun compensates 
for the shorter barrel in this respect.— 
Ep. 





Editor, FrrELD AND STREAM: ; 

I have just purchased a .32 Special 
Winchester, Model 1894, carbine. Is this 
considered a good gun and heavy enough 
for the North Woods of Canada, where 
deer, bear, moose and wolves are plenti- 
ful? 

What style and caliber of Colt’s re- 
volver would you recommend for one who 
is going into the woods where such game 
sc? 


What is your opinion of the Colt .38 
Army Special? Would it be heavy 
enough to stop a bear? 

What are the best makes of traps that 
are used in the woods for large game 
such as wolf, bear, fox, etc., and the ad- 
dress of their respective makers? 

And just one more—How many rounds 
of ammunition do you think would be ad- 
visable for one to take with him with the 
expectation of staying in the woods all 
winter, or would it be cheaper to buy 
same at nearest trading post, or would it 
be doubtful if they would have such, and 
is ammunition cheaper in Canada or the 
United States? 

Do you think it would be a paying 
proposition to go with the intention of 
hunting and trapping for furs, also is it, 
as a general rule, a paying proposition to 
start a small trading post and gradually 
increase it as you make good (if you 


do)? 
Apert C. TENNY. 

Ans.—The .32 Special Winchester mod- 
el 1894 is an excellent all-around rifle 
for shooting in the North Woods of 
Canada for deer, bear, moose and so 
forth. If you are considering a gun 
solely for moose, I, of course, would 
advise a larger caliber, but the .32 Special 
is a slightly more powerful gun than the 
.30-30 with which thousands of moose 
have been killed. 

In regard to your inquiry as to what 
style and caliber of Colt revolver to take 
into the woods, forget the revolver as a 
side arm for use against big game. If 
a rifle fails you with a moose or a big 
bear charging your goose is probably 
cooked anyway and you are not liable 
to be able to stop him with a revolver. 

The question you ask about killing a 
bear with a .38 Army Special is one that 
cannot be answered. If struck in the 
head or heart at short range it undoubt- 
edly would stop him as the cartridge has 
great penetration. Personally, I wouldn’t 
experiment with it. 

As you intend to do some trapping I 
would be inclined to take the 22 Colt 
Automatic which would be fine for kill- 
ing game in the trap, for killing partridge 
for your own table and rabbits ¥ bait, 
I would use Newhouse traps. u can 
buy them at the nearest trading post and 
find out what sizes they use in the lo- 
Cality. 





No. 6 
American Sportsmen 
Series. Painted for 
Remington UMC by 
F. X. Leyendecker 


The Man Who Knows 


e < HERE is no more practical judge of a gun and shells 


than the American farmer or ranchman. 


It was from the farms and ranches that the wonderful 
Remington UMC Wetproof improvement in shot shells 


received its first great ovation. 


emin¢dto 
Re UNC L 
for Shooting Right 


Men to whom it is often most convenient to hunt on rainy days know 
how to appreciate shells that are made completely waterproof. 
And to you too, in these times when you asa practical hunter are more 
than ever intent upon making every opportunity count, Wetproof is equally 
important. 
No matter how “wet” you may get them from rain, spray, or a leaky boat, 
your Remington UMC Wetproof Speed Shells will work as smoothly as 
your modern Remington UMC Autoloading or Pump Gun, and shoot 
with their usual superior pattern and penetration. 
Just buy your old favorite “Arrow.” “Nitro Club” or “New Club” brand. 
You get the Wetproof improvement at no extra cost to you. 
Ask your dealer, the live Remington UMC merchant whose store is your 
community sportsmen’'s dquarters—one of more than 85,000 in this 
country. 

THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO., Inc. 


Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 
Woolworth Building New York City 

















Newton Arms and Ammunition 


THE NEWTON ARMS CORPORATION 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 











THE DOES 


TAPLEX THE 
STICK TRICK 
ad t meiantsieiaalaaiil 


KEEP COMFORTABLY WARM! 
Taplex Foot Warmer 
Taplex Handy Warmer 

Two great warming devices -- simple, economical, efficient, 
and safe -- render out-door life more comfortable and enjoy- 
able. Taplex Fuel Sticks--smokeless, flameless, odoriess--light 
with a match! Simpleisn'tit? Each 

stick radiates about ten hours straight, 

8 glow of soothing warmth! 


of indestructi- 

ble steel, 
nickel plated ends, covered with rich velvet plush, 14 inches 
long -- $s.00. 


A box of one dozen fuel sticks -- $1.00. 
Outfit D--As large as your hand, fits 
your pocket. Oval shaped, in,selvet 
bag with a week's supply offfuel -- 
3c. Bx. 1 doz. Puel Sticks 75c. 


West of Mississippi and Canada 
prices a little higher. 


Sold at sporting, drug, and hard- 
ware stores. 


If you cannot be supplied, write us. 
TAPLEX CORPORATION 
87a-35th Street 
Brooklyn, New York 
Canadian Distributing Company 
591 St. Catharine St., West 
Montreal, Canada 














ITHACA 


This is the 

Editor of “ Rod 
and Gun in 
Canada” with 
his ITHACA 
gun. Most 
editors of 
shooting 
magazines 
choose an 
ITHACA for 
their perso 
use and they 
do knowguns. 


Catalog FREE. 
Single barrel 
guns, $64.54 and 
up. 


Double guns, 
$41.00 and up. 


Address Box 11 
peenge GUN 


ithaca, N. Y. 





The PARKER Carried off Most of the Honors 
at the big WESTY HOGAN SHOOT, September 9-13, 1919 


Woolfolk Henderson won the WESTY HOGAN INTRODUCTORY scoring 119 x 120. 
Mr. Henderson tied for the WESTY HOGAN CHAMPIONSHIP with a score of 99 x 100 and finished 


or in the shoot off scoring 39 x 


M. McCutcheon and 


40. 
. W. Blake tied for first in WESTY HOGAN Handicapscoring 97 x 100. 


In the shoot off Mr. McCutcheon won by breaking 50 straight, Mr. Blake 49 x 50. 
The du Pont 18 yd. Championship was won by Mr. Henderson with a score of 98x 100, breaking 


his first 67 straight. 


Mr. Henderson also won the ATLANTIC CITY CUP, the high average trophy, 472 x 480. 


Targets credited to Mr. Henderson for entire 
program are as follows: 


In winni 
ie blows f the Rooke 
ie” blowing some of the time, s 

- PARKER BR 


16 yard targets (registered) 
18 yard targets (registered) 
22 yard targets (registered) 


these signal honors all three shooters used PARKER GUNS. 

of this remarkable shooting was done under unfavorable shooting conditions “ almost a 
volume for the regularity of PARKER 
, Master Gun Makers, Meriden, Conn., U 


tterns. 


. 8. A. 
New York Salesroom, 25 Murray St. A. P. DuBray, Pacific Coast Agent, P.O. Box 102, San Francisco. 





—plusyour.22riflegets 
the game and doubles 
our sport. Write for 
k of humorous Maxim 
Silencer experi- 
ences. rae es 





Keep Your Gun Clean 


HOPPE’S 
NITRO POWDER 


SOLVENT No. 9 


(Trade-Mark registered) 


A liquid not made with acids; thor- 
oughly removes the residue of aay 
high- er powder, including blac 
powder—prevents rusting in any 
climate—removes metal fouling and 
leading. Nitro Powder Solvent has 
been put to the test at National 
Rifle Ranges; Used by U. S. Rifle- 
men; endorsed by prominent sports- 
men; never fails to do all claimed 
for it. Sold by dealers in guns and 
at Post Exchanges. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, 2314 N. 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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(Continued from page 772) 
A MOOSE HUNT ON RIVIERE DE 
CHUTE 


By Douglass Wetmore Clinch 
climbed over deadfalls where the snow 
was so deep it came to our hips. On top- 
ping the mountain he had swung slightly 
to the west and then continued down 
grade. At the far side of the mountain 
we found where he had lain down and on 
picking up the track noted with satisfac. 
tion, by the spread of the hoof, that he 
was walking. 

Much has been said and written about 
the trailing of wounded game but my own 
experience has been that the best a hunter 
can hope for is to move without noise 
in hopes that the animal in question will 
not get the scent. That is to say this 
moose in question had-on being wounded 
headed almost due East, swung North, 
and then East. The blizzard in which 
we were traveling was blowing from the 
Northeast and should the bull turn to- 
ward the North and then West he would 
in due course, providing we were close 
enough, get our wind. It is very simple 
in a diagram to say that had we known 
he was going to swing North and West 
that we might have headed due North 
and cut him off. But we had no assur- 
ance of this till, on encountering the 
second bed, we found he had increased 
his stride to a trot. In the storm he 
could not possibly have heard us, so the 
only logical conclusion was that our scent 
had been carried to him. 

E had taken up the trail about 11 

o'clock and by 1 o'clock reached the 
second bed. We had traveled possibly 
one and a half miles. The bull was evi- 
dently badly frightened. In places while 
crossing brooks, he had broken through 
the ice and left in the soft mud a clear 
impression of his chest. But always he 
managed to extricate himself and never 
did it seem was there any shortening of 
his stride. In Bill’s opinion the moose 
was heading for the portage and the ridge 
beyond on Sadlier Brook. At 3 o'clock 
we crossed the portage and there sure 
enough was the track headed due North. 
Despite the week of traveling I was com- 
pletely exhausted. Even the balance of 
our lunch seemed particularly appetiz- 
ing, and as I sat and munched some 
bread and jam, moose shooting assumed 
all the attributes of a stupid undertaking. 
If there is anything as humiliating in 
the annals of sport comparable to the 
wounding of a dammer moose I have 
yet to experience the sensation. In keep- 
ing with his calling Bill was optimistic. 
Had he not on so many occasions in 
the morning picked up a trail to find the 
bull dead a half mile further on. Slowly, 
almost painfully we dragged our now 
frozen moccasins toward camp. The 
morrow was the last day of the season 
and for good measure another four inches 
of snow fell that night. 
DESPITE the storm there was no diffi- 

culty experienced in picking up the 
partly filled track in the morning. High, 
and on the right side, was the trail of 
frozen blood. Apparently the bull was 
wounded in one or both hips. He did 
not, however, drag his toes or sway from 
side to side. For the first half mile after 
crossing the portage he had taken a course 
almost East, then swung North again, and 
in a half circle toward the ridges on 
Sadlier Brook. At rare intervals we ex- 
perienced a burst of sunshine and as 
we would approach a.fairly open ridge 
there @vas dominant the hope that the 
“something black” we were looking for 
would prove to be our trophy. Before 
noon we had crossed another fresh track 
and numerous deer sign, for which we 
tarried not at all. For a secorid my heart 
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Bye, Bye, Bunny! 

barks your gun. Br’er Rabbit loses all interest in his 
ings and becomes a candidate for a stew. Be 

sure, however, that when your gun speaks it has some- 

thing to say—let it be hard hitting and of even pattern. 


The L. C. Smith 
The Gun that Speaks for Itself 


makes i understood wherever fur or feathers 


its message 
gather. Here are reductions of two thirty-inch circles 
ney were patterned at 
fi os 


containing wr rabbits. fe patterned 
thirty yards an rom ‘ 
staf. Examine them car 3 hat’ Smith 
story. Write for a catolog of field and trap guns. 

THE HUNTER ARMS COMPANY, INc. 

” % Ss + ™. Y¥. 
2S DONALD & LINFORTH, 739 Gall Bldg.” 
Pacific C oast Representatives, San F' i al. 

RIGRT BARREL LEFT BARREL 














Waterproof 
Match Box 


Every man should 
carry one and he 
will always have dry matches. Made 
of nickel plated seamless brass, with 
watertight cover. Size of a 10-gauge 
shell—just right for the pocket. Holds 
a good supply of matches and keeps 
them absolutely dry. Price 55c. By 
mail or at your dealers. 
MARBLE’S CLINCHER GAFF 
SWIFT, SAFE, SURE—Nothing to 
set. Nodanger; touch the fish, 
close your hand, jaws of gaff 
shut and grip fish like a vise— 
will not tear, he can’t get away. 
Better than a landing net. 
Holds any fish from } to 20 
pounds. $1.10, direct by mail 
if your dealer can’t supply you. 
Write for Complete Catalog 
of Sportsmen's Specialties 
Marble Arms and Mfg. Co. 


525 Delta Ave., 
Gladstone, Mich. 


DUCK HUNTERS ORDER NOW 
ROSE FOLDING DECOYS. 


They get the game. Have you tried them? Price 

$8.00. The fold up small and fool them all. 
THE ROSE FOLDING DECOY 

4449 Artisian Ave. Chieago, 


Ulinols 


seemed to bob into my throat as a black 
form moved off through the woods at a 
trot, to prove, on second sight, however, 
to be a cow. From the ridges the trail 
would lead down to the swamps, along 
the edge of horsebacks, so steep in places 
that literally I was able to sit down and 
slide. At other times we _ laboriously 
hauled ourselves over acres of windfalls, 
the snow reaching our waist, the bushes 
catching and ripping our clothing. By 
12 o'clock we had traveled perhaps three 
miles from the portage and about seven 
miles from the scene of the ‘shooting. 
There was still some three inches of snow 
in the tracks which proved the moose had 
traveled perhaps ten miles or more the 
day previous. As we boiled the kettle, 
the wind allowed us to do so, it was de- 
cided to follow the track till 2 o’clock. 
We were all this time moving further 
and further from the camp and would 
have to allow for sufficient time to reach 
the clearing before dark. 


OF course by this time we had none 
too consoling thought that if instead 
of spending this last day in tracking we 
could doubtless have procured another 
shot on the large ridge. That is to say 
the conditions on this last day were ideal 
for hunting and it was evident from the 
fresh sign encountered that the game, at 
last, was commencing to move about. 
Yet somehow as I plodded through the 
snow or, breathlessly, paused on a dead- 
fall to rest, there was born in me an ap- 
preciation, new and sustaining, regarding 
moose and their hunting. It was only 
a question of time before this moose 
would stop and commence to feed, when 
he was sure we were hopelessly distanced. 
I am quite sure with another few days 
of shooting we would have moved over 
our bedding to the Otter Bond Camp and 
followed that moose till he crossed the 
Gulquac. A feeding bull will often travel 
in a day but a few hundred yards. With 
| decent weather it would have been com- 
paratively simple to at leisure get within 
range. But at 2 o'clock the bull had not 
stopped to feed or rest, there was still 
snow in the track, and reluctantly we 
turned back. For the first time in six- 
teen consecutive seasons I had been fairly 
and squarely beaten at my own game, to 
return without having filled my license. 
When we swung into the portage there 
was the fresh track of the team that be- 
tokened the end of the season. 


ON December first, while the team tar- 
ried to haul wood to the camp yard, 
we cased the old “33,” and, with camera 
and lunch started anew for the big ridge, 
just to prove our contention that as a 
me country this last of all sections to 
= hunted was more than desirable. En- 
route, we approached to within easy 
shooting distance three good-sized deer, 
two of which without difficulty we could 
have killed in their tracks. n ne 
the scene of the shooting I was tempte 
to measure off the distance which proved 
to be 110 paces. There, shoulder high in 
a dead cedar was a bullet hole and with 
his axe Bill carefully chipped away the 
intervening timber. We found the bullet 
imbedded in the far side of the tree, a 
perfect mushroom, with blood clots un- 
der the head. This bullet had, therefore, 
passed fairly through the moose as he 
turned and we knew, from the distance 
he had traveled, another season would 
find him thereabouts, to match his cun- 
ning with those who would venture forth. 
This was a sustaining thought, for two of 
us could vouch for his spread of antlers 
which, coupled with the stamina and skill 
in which he had led us through ridge and 
gully, labeled him a worthy opponent. 
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No. 6 Leaf Sight, $1.50 
(For Remington Model 8, $2.) 


Give Him a Set of 
LYMAN SIGHTS 


WHETHER your friend’s 
hobby is — shooting or 
matching his skill on the 
range, he will appreciate a 
set of Lyman Sights for Xmas. 
If you plan to give your bo 
a rifle, have it fitted wi 

Lyman Sights. They will 
double his pleasure and better 
his aim. 


The hunting sights shown 
here make possible the quick, 
accurate shooting that 

down the game. No. 1A, 
Combination Rear Sight, cen- 
ters the eye on the front 
sight and allows a clear view 
of the — Fos a0. 
auxiliary sight t replaces 
the factory sight. Crotch or 
bar can be used as desired, 
or folded down close to the 
barrel. No. 3 and No. 26 
are Ivory Bead Front Sights 
that show up distinctly against 
any object in any light. 


Your dealer has them —if not, 
we will send direct. Give 
make, model and caliber of 
rifle. There are Lyman Sights 
for every purpose and every 
gun, 

GET OUR FREE BOOK 
showing and pricing our com- 
plete line, ~ 





LYMAN 


GUN SIGHT CORP. 


70 West St. 


Middlefield, Conn. 
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TRAP SHOOTING POINTERS — 
NOT FOR YOU 
By Captain T. K. Lee 
ON’T sniff a righteous sniff and 
say you knew all that follows, 
even when you wore knee 
breeches. I know it, of course, 
but consarn you, you have to be told 
twice in a while again. You're wilfully 
negligent in your observance of the rules. 
You figure it’s alright if YOU do it, 
but the OTHER fellow isn’t fit to clean 
your gun if HE does the rule-breaking. 

In shooting handicaps, if you happen 
to be in an irregular squad —i. e., some 
farther back than others, it’s best to 
walk in front of at least a part of the 
squad members wheh you move from 
five to one peg. I know their guns are 
loaded but trap guns are notoriously hard 
on the trigger anyhow; even if one did 
slam 1% oz. 7% ch. against your head, 
it wouldn’t hardly hurt anything. 

Always take pains to inform the strug- 
gling beginner that his bloomin’ gun is 
no good at all. He has suspicioned that 
very, thing a long while anyway and your 
opinion with his, will give him added con- 
fidence — in what I don’t know. 
WHiLeE you're at it, also be very firm 

and positive in telling him the drop, 
pitch, stock length, length of barrel, 
make, etc. is entirely wrong and that the 
load he is using is punk. He'll have a 
whale of a lot of respect for your opinion 
ever after. 

When you're not shooting and compose 
one of the fidgety gallery, don’t forget 
to say things to some of the squad mem- 
bers who are shooting. The other part 
of the gallery will observe that you're 
acquainted with some of the shooters, 
which will give you better standing 
socially with all concerned. Besides any 
shooter will break more birds when he 
isn’t allowed to concentrate his mind on 
the shooting. Snappy conversation is the 
best way to help him along. 

When you miss a bird, turn to the next 
shooter besides you, who is just getting 
ready to fire, and say “ Jer see me miss 
that un.” It’s pretty certain he didn’t, 
and since you never had missed one be- 
fore in your life, it’s a momentous event 
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and he'll appreciate 
your calling’ his at- 
tention to it. 

By the way, a shell 
bag hung at your 
side, helps balance 
you. It would even 

help to store a hunk of lead away in 
the bottom of it to give it more weight. 

Be sure to argue with the referee at 
every opportunity. He leads a _ very 
monotonous life anyway, and will always 
change his decision to suit your own 
ideas; he’s so obliging and everything. 

You should invariably roast the man- 
agement, when talking to the other shoot- 
ers. They are not aware of the facts 
you present. It’s fine advertising for 
the management too, but of course, don’t 
ever say any thing where they might over- 
hear you. 

Never shoot one gun more than three 
shoots in succession; you'll become accus- 
tomed to it too much. Remember 
“familiarity breeds contempt.” If you 
can’t change guns entirely, alter it some 
way, to make it different. Anything for 
a change. 


Gis E the handicap committee Hail 
Columbia behind their back. They 
knew you were a rotten shot, but know- 
ing your nature, they didnt wish to 
make you feel bad by sticking you too 
close to the trap. 

When you call “pull” speak very softly. 
The trapper doesn’t care whether he 
hears you or not, as he pulls when he 
gets good and ready anyway. 

Don’t forget to tell everybody you 
meet what you shot on all other occasions 
at all the other places you've been. 
They’re there for information and had 
rather get it first hand, of course. 

When someone is going very good and 
misses a bird after so long a time, he'll 
feel slighted unless you ask him what 
made him miss it. It’s a dark secret 
and he won't tell you but he appreciates 
your thirst after information. 

Of course, you should butt in and spill 
your opinion wherever you are not asked 
for it. You won’t surprise ’em; they 
sort of expected it anyway. 

Don't forget that anybody who differs 
with you is just a plain nut; you'll run 
across them often. 

Laugh at everything you hear, whether 
it’s funny or not; it will make you popu- 
lar. It will help to pull all the old gags 
you know too. The older the better. 
If it’s a hot day, the pass word is “Aint 
it hot?” 


EVER make the mistake of congratu- 


N lating the winner; he’d certainly know 
you didn’t mean it anyway. 

Whenever some other competitor suf- 
fers hard luck, like breaking his gun, 
etc. be sure and tell him you're exceed- 
ingly overjoyed because of it. For once 
he'll believe you tell the truth. 

In shooting, when you fire your last 
shot at one peg, walk quickly to the next 
peg before the man there has an oppor- 
tunity to shoot. He feels lonesome any- 
way, and your presence looming up in 
the corner of his eye right close to him, 
as he swings on his bird, will prove 
comforting to him. 

Likewise, if your position is any except 
the last one in the squad, be sure and 
walk off when you have shot the last 
one. The remaining members of the 
squad can shoot better when you walk 
back out of the way. 

If you happen to be going good, don’t 
fail to inform everybody that you're re 
shooting better than you “know how” 
they knew it all the while and are just 
waiting to see if you realize it yourself. 

The best form of greeting to members 
at the club before the shoot begins is 
“Are yer goin ‘ter break ’em all today?” 
They'll never tell you the truth about it, 
even though they always know exactly 
how many they will break. You can 
check up afterwards, and see how many 
told you the truth, and you'll know who 
to believe when swapping gun cases 
after that. 

It's a mighty wise plan to answer 
friend’s inquiries concerning your health 
with the information that you are, and 
have been, sick for a week. Whale of a 
good alibi after the shoot, and an alibi 
beforehand is worth two dozen after 
you show yellow. 


STAND a about a half yard ahead of the 

line you're supposed to shoot from; 
the various marks are invariably a half- 
yard too far from the trap anyway, and 
were so made on purpose. The reason 
will be announced on retirement of the 
A. T. A. at the end of time. 

It livens things up some and helps your 
own popularity in the squad to shoot out 
of turn, or even to shoot at the same bird 
the man next to you shoots at. If you 
both miss it, you can laugh at him same 
as he will you, and if it is broken, you 
can claim it. 

If any fellow in the squad is going 
fine with a chance to win something, do 
all you can to make him fniss; he'll have 
all the more glory when he does win. 
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storehouse of new sport 
Trapshooting for the whole family — the ideal Christmas gift 


BRAND-NEW out-door game is taking the 
A American people by storm — the Winchester 

game of family trapshooting. It’s a whole 
new field of informal sport —a storehouse of fun 
for the whole family. And it’s all locked up in 
the wonderfully compact, complete assembly of 
the Winchester Junior Trapshooting Outfit. 


A family gun club in itself 

A wonderful little Winchester .410 caliber sport 
gun, a strong hand trap, Winchester shells and 
clay targets — these are the principal parts of the 
Winchester Junior Trapshooting Outfit. To Ameri- 
can families they represent long days’ of royal 
sport — new sport — real recreation. 

Every nmran and boy who knows guns admires 
the new .410 sport gun—values its accuracy. 
Girls like to shoot with it because it has practi- 
cally no recoil! People who have never shot before 
want to try their hand with this wonderful little 
gun. The Winchester Junior Trapshooting Out- 
fit has solved at last the problem of a complete 
sport for every member of the family! 


The ideal Christmas gift 


The new year is ahead of you— plan to make 
it yield the utmost enjoyment for you and yours. 

Your dealer will explain the new Winchester 
game — go to his store and see this wonderful 
new shooting outfit. Handle the splendid little 
sport gun—fit it to your shoulder. You can’t 
keep your hands off it! 


Examine the whole assembly. Winchester shells, 
clay targets, hand trap— all are in keeping with 
the Winchester high standard of quality. 

Get this storehouse of new sport and give it 
to the whole family for Christmas! 


New sport for the new year 
Wherever you take the family next year take 


the Winchester Junior Trapshooting Outfit along. 


You'll want to slip it in every time you take the 
car out. In a boat you'll find it as indispensable 
as your compass. You can hold family shooting- 
outings in any open space near home— even on 
your own lawn! 

The boys and girls will never tire of the Win- 
chester game—the consuming hunger to smash 
that next clay target*keeps everlastingly whetting 
them to fresh efforts. 

Yet the game won’t cost you much. Clay tar- 
gets and ammunition are both inexpensive — these 
are the only current charges. The sport gun and 
the hand trap, with proper care, will last for 
years. 

Introduce your family to this splendid new 
sport. Get the Winchester Junior Trapshooting 
Outfit for your Christmas before the dealer’s 
Christmas stock is gone! 

See your dealer to-day! 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
Dept. 2012, New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 


WINCHESTER 


World Standard Guns and Ammunition 
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An Unusual Garter 
Makes 
An Unusual Gift 


Help, him enjoy this Christmas 
season —skating—coasting— dancing 
with the luxury of a really comfort- 
able garter. The 


E..2. 


GARTER 


“WIDE FOR COMFORT” 


makes an unusual inexpensive, and 
much appreciated gift. 
It is different—no 
other garter has the 
distinctive wide- 
webbing feature, 
guaranteeing 
perfect free- 
dom of leg 
muscles 
and circula- 
tion. 
Single Grip E. Z. 
—40c and 60c. 


The E. Z. 2grip—50c 
and 75c. 
In medium, small and large sizes. Price subject to 
change without notice. 
If your dealer cannot supply you send his 
name and the price to 


The Thos. P. Taylor Company 
Dept. F Bridgeport, Conn. 














A good trick is to shoot in the ground 
close to his feet just as he is getting 
ready to call “pull.” You can always 
get by with it by claiming it was acci- 
dental. 


HOOT at broken targets in registered 

tournaments. If you miss it, you'll get 
another shot anyway, and maybe the 
referee will give it to you if you hit it. 
Two chances in your favor. If he won't 
give it to you assume the expression of 
a muchly martyred martyr, and your 
squad mates will all sympathize with you. 

By being late when your squad is 
called, will give the gallery a good oppor- 
tunity to see you when you finally show 
up. Beats having yourself paged at the 
hotel. 

If you think any of your squad mem- 
bers are yellow, try them out by loading 
and handling your gun very carelessly. 
occasionally waving the muzzle around 
towards them. Even if one or two do 
get killed, there’s a lot of trap shooters, 
and a few less won’t make much differ- 
ence. It is not a benefit association any- 
way, and you won't be called on for any 
assessment payments, 

If you see a gun standing around that 
you like the looks of, take it on and shoot 
it. It’s very funny to watch the owner 
of it running around in circles hunting 
it, when his squad has just been called. 
He'll feel complimented to know vou like 
his gun better than you do your own. 

Don’t forget that with a lot of folks, 
the less they say the more others give 
them credit for knowing,— about shoot- 
ing in general. 





NATURAL HISTORY 
Editor, Fretp AND STREAM: 

At the risk of being accused of at- 
tempting to qualify as a member of the 
Ananias’ Club, I venture to send the 
following story to your very valuable 
magazine with the hope that someone 
learned in the habits of snakes and rab- 
bits will be able to explain the extraor- 
dinary incident, an account of which 
follows : 

During the last open season (August) 
for doves in this State while driving in 
an automobile one afternoon toward a 
distant hunting ground we were’ sur- 
prised to see a large black snake cross 
the road ahead of our car. The snake, 
fully five feet long, was travelling at a 
rapid rate and was pursued by a rabbit; 
the rabbit all the while biting at the 
snake’s tail and attempting to put up a 
fight. When the snake disappeared in 
the brush on the other side the road 
the rabbit gave up the pursuit and re- 
crossed the road and was lost in the 
undergrowth. 

The only explanation that occurred to 
those of us who watched this strange 
performance was that the snake had at- 
tacked the rabbit’s young and the rab- 
bit was acting with the natural instinct 
of the mother in protecting her off- 
spring. Two things are quite certain,— 
the snake was plainly being beaten and 
the rabbit was putting up a fight. 

I assure you, sir, that the party wit- 
nessing this extraordinary incident in 
animal life was composed of sober and 
reputable citizens—a wholesale drug- 
gist, a wholesale grocer, a railroad man 
and a clergyman. Very truly yours, 

H. Frecps SAUMENIG, 
Rector of St. Peter's Church, Rome, Ga. 
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very parpose—from 
to 4-room family compartment tents. Ruck sacks, 
tarpeulins and a full line of accessories and su 
justrated catalog and prices, Address 


for ill 


COMPAC TENT CO., Indianapolis, U.S.A. 
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In the Handy Can 
For lubricating and 
lishing around the 
. in the tool shed 
or afield with gun or rod. 


Sportsmen have used it for 


: woe Se 3Y%, post- 
con ounces 
paid for 35 cents, 


WM. F. NYE 
New Bedford, Mass. J 
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A Light for the Camp 


da comething often asym when making 
up your equi 


are not likely to mye how 
need it until you 
socks out of your 
htin camp. Then fe oar 
om for alamp!’”’ 
ng, camping, fishing, canoeing, 
the Justrite will make 


or 
00, 95 and 44 Lam: equip 
with self-lighting qeadhennte ere equipped 


uired. 
“The Justrite camp light is small and takes 
up next to no room in your kit, weighs al- 


nothing. 
The Justrits. would 


acetylene camp! 
set you back $1.50 at the store but, buy- 
Fall year'sabecription toil we can offer it with a 


otal value 3.005 o, $D 50 


This is Offer Ne i 
USE THE COUPON 





A Gana Rod 


To angle you must have a rod and 
if you have a steel one you will be 
in a class with the big majority. 
| We offer a steel rod that has fig- 

ured most prominently in Field and 
Stream’s Annual Prize Fishing 
Contests—one that brought home 
many a prize-winning fish. 

This rod is known as the LUCKIE 
and is one of the famous “‘Bristol”’ 
family—being made by the Horton 
Manufacturing Company. 

The LUCKIE has stood the test 
of expert fishermen and is well 
\ worth the price—$2.25. 

We are able to offer you this 
rod with a year’s subscrip- 
12-19\9 & 6 to Field and Stream 


25 W. 45th Ne 
New York, aN 
Enclosed find 


ment for one full 
year’s subscrip- 
tion to Field and 
Stream and article 
N 


Jom Up 


HETHER this P the 

first or hundred and 

first issue of Field and 
Stream that you've seen, you 
need to continue reading it. 

You like the magazine—you 
know that way down in the 
outdoors compartment of your 
heart there is that impulse to 
subscribe. Why don’t you do 
it? You know that the maga- 
zine comes closer to being just 
what you want than any other 
magazine so—why not arrange 
to see it regularly? 

We make it easy and inexpensive 
for you to join our family by offer- 
ing some proven-good premiums 
at a slight advance over the regu- 
lar subscription price. Better take 
advantage of this offer now and 
avoid that disappointment when 
the newsdealer tells you—“All sold 
out.” 

Besides proving itself a real com- 

_— at home, this magazine will 

to you the breath of the 

Nor woods, the smell of the 

pines and the ‘splash of the leaping 
trout and fighting bass. 

enue look deceah these adver- 

goods pages or go into a sporting 
go store and stock up on tackle 

all kinds of outdoors equip- 
cane but—do you know how best 
to USE what you buy? Here’s a 
magazine which, each month in the 
year, will prepare you for more 
successful and more comfortable 
trips—a magazine that will keep 
you posted on the latest kinks and 
experiences of “been there” sports- 
men so—don’t miss a single num- 
ber but 


DO IT NOW 


SE THE COUPON 








Do You Know 


Here is the 
‘fmost e 


manual, 
and ro 
‘ (outdoors that 
) has ever been 
published. 
No matter what your outdoor hobby is— 


pon » fishin: Comping, wonders, oto. 


Shatner of this ares spent years in 
out the very best and most 
tadernngahon fer for both or 
price ( bo: 


and old-ti am po . aso 

but with = Jeers, subectlon $2.50 
This is Offer No. 9 

USE THE COUPON 








A Kamp Kook Kit 


that is no larger than a Kodak in your 
pocket, yet affords a complete cooking kit 


for two or more men 


FITS THE POCKET 


This kit is one we have been offering in 
connection with subscriptions to Field and 
Stream for several years, thousands have 
gone to subscribers in all parts of America 
and they are being used with success and 
satisfaction everywhere. 


The Sterling Kamp Kook-Kit, folding up 
934 inches long, 43¢ inches wide, 24% inches 
high, weighing only 2 pounds, contains 
2 cups, 2 frying pans, a boiler (for coffee, 
soups, etc.) ana a grid, all rust-proof. 
Travels right in your side pocket. 


The Kook Kit would set you back $3.00 


at your dealer’s. Together with 

a year’s subscription to Field $4 00 

and Stream (value $5.00) for . 
This is Offer No. § 

USE THE COUPON 








It’s a Dandy 
—this Tackle Box 


Pa mye of 


Setsiedsa cid Ae ae eee 


spend — minutes — 
hat correct wet fy "a ede 

t or 

land the devil. 


USE THE COUPON 



































A Year of ALL OUTDOORS 
and this Steel Fishing Rod, 
Both for $3.00 


ALL OUTDOORS, the outdoor magazine that’s different. If you 
are looking for a good, live outdoor magazine, if you wish to sub- 
scribe to a magazine that will help you whether you hunt, fish, camp, 
canoe, or if you just love the outdoors in a general way, you will make 
no mistake in giving ALL OUTDOORS a trial. It abounds in short 
sketches of the thousand and one tricks of the sport, habits of the 
game, etc. It is edited solely for the outdoor man and woman. 


Horace Kephart’s articles each month are alone worth the sub- 
scription price. 


The rod is the famous V-D steel fishing rod.- It has three joints and 
a butt. It is enamelled in black with a cork handle and the reel seat 
above the hand with reel lock. The fittings are heavily nickelled on 
brass. It is mounted with German silver three ring offset. It is 
put up in a partitioned cloth bag. They come in any length desired, 


Subscribe to ALL OUTDOORS NOW and take advantage of this 
special offer of a V-D steel fishing rod and ALL OUTDOORS, both 
for $3.00. 


We shall gladly refund your money if the rod is not all that we claim 
for it and more. 


USE THE COUPON 


ALL OUTDOORS, INC., 
145 West 36th Street, 
New York City 
GENTLEMEN :— 
I enclose $3.00 in payment for a year of ALL OUTDOORS and a V-D 
steel fishing rod.. I understand that if everything is not satisfactory, I may 
return the rodgnd my money will be refunded. 


NAME 








ADDRESS 
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(Continued from page 762) 


CANOEING ON THE BAYANO 
RIVER IN PANAMA 


By Fred McKimm 


mation. We landed, and Bill, in a brief 
oration announced our formal possession 
of all air, water and earth in sight, dur- 
ing our stay. Now we built a fire, using 
our canoe pole, to mark the fulfillment of 
it’s purpose. Over this fire were cooked 
the heart and liver of the currasow to- 
gether with a large egg with which nature 
had kindly provided it. This the feast of 
fruition, 


BOTH the Diablo and Bayano invited 
further exploration, but we had already 
borrowed a day from the return trip, this 
day that had brought us to Diablo, so 
after an hour spent in photographing the 
scene and feasting our eyes and souls 
after the manner of pioneers, we pushed 
off and let the rapids carry us with a rush 
down the mile of swiftwater we had 
toiled hard to gain, a short time before. 


WE left the ranch, after a hearty 
breakfast, thanks to the Wilson hos- 
pitality, about three o’clock, on the next 
morning’s tide, and were not far from 
the river mouth when the glorious tropic 
day burst. Grays and blue blacks sud- 
denly gave place to pink . . . goid 
ee ee ee 
outlining spires, minarets, great globes 
monstrous animals. A few minutes 
of grandeur thralldom 
beauty intense; then a cessation, a fading 
as rapid as the development, and Old Sol 
kissed the wave tops and smiled good 
morning. 

A half hour later we were out of the 
Bayano and feeling the Pacific swells as 
we headed for Chepillo Island, three miles 
away. Half the distance we made in jig 
time. The other half came near spelling 
our Waterloo. The shallows of this part 
of Panama Bay breed a great ground 
swell. For about two hours, at the low 
tide period, the shoals at the east end of 
the island change this ground swell into 
surf, which rolls along with breaking 
crests, in a most menacing way for small 
craft. The time was right for this little 
circus to begin, as we paddled along quite 
unaware. The first rollers were easy — 
nice walls of green water about two hun- 
dred feet apart. Up you went and down 
you slid. Then they grew some and com- 
menced to break. It was dig in now with 
all the stuff we had; a dozen strokes 
toward the island, then turn to meet the 
next roller. Fortunately Bill had had 
some experience in surf, and his knowl- 
edge saved the day, together with guns, 
cameras and other valued stuff, including 
Indian dresses. He knew what not to do 
while we were after a fashion submerged 
in foam, froth and green water, with our 
perpendiculars flirting in a disconcerting 
way with the horizontal. However, we 
reached smooth water, eventually and up- 
right so to speak, and were hailed by a 
launch which had gotten ready to stand 
by in case we spilled—they asked how 
we did. Bill answered that outside of a 
little water in our bilge we did fine. 

The launch Maria picked us up before 
noon, and four o’clock saw us back in the 
good old Canal Zone, where we found 
the sight of white folks quite a consider- 
able treat. 
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During the trip up, Bill had worked 


atiently and untiringly with his camera 
event and amie etn || A CHRISTMAS SUGGESTION 
as records of the trip and pictures of the 
country. Patience and tirelessness | ex- Make a Christmas Gift that will be a lasting and warm reminder 
press Bill —_ well. —_ — of you the year centeall 
ood humor, and a snatch of song when : ae - : : 
Tioes are breaking a bit badly and you Give your Motoring Pal, the side partner of your outing trips, an 
have a good slant at the man, now blush- 
ing broadly. 

While drifting pass a steep hillside about 
mid afternoon, we heard the deep, gut- 
teral tones emitted at times by the jag- 
var. I landed and started to climb, 
carrying the shot gun loaded with buck. 
A few yards up I found a cat track that 
checked me up short. Extended to grip 
the bank it was seven inches across (veri- 
fied later). I slid down to the canoe, 
where I exchanged the shot gun for the 
30-30 and started up again. I could hear 
the deep monotone of the jaguar, not far 
from me, but in the dense growth I could 
see only a few feet, and could not make 
out the animal. I worked along as 
quietly as I could, but the dry leaves 
underfoot made a good deal of noise, and 
peony the cat became —. oe , 
back in quarters writing up this part o . : : mn receipt o 00 
the narrative I was tempted to have my Sent anywhere in the United States prepaid S “—- $5 










“Outing Foldaway Table” 


Its usefulness is not confined to 
the few glorious weeks in the open, 
but it is a constant comfort at 
home for children’s suppers on 
the lawn or porch, and other 
uses. 

Can be set up in two sizes: 2 foot 
square, or 2 foot wide, 4 foot long. 

Made of white wood and hard maple, 
beautifully finished. Easily set up, 
strong and weighs only 7 Ibs. Should 
be part of every motorist’s equipment. 





























typewriter do — with and kill eo If you are not perfectly satisfied your money will be refunded. 
jaguar, arguing with my conscience that 
it would make better reading for the fel- PUFFER-HUBBARD MFG. CO. 
lows back home. However, not wishing MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 
J . 





to be one of the predisposing causes for 
the placing of huntsmen in the same class 


with fishermen as regards veracity, I de- Jearn.ins ‘ 

cided to humbly hold to the truth, which ow Wa t to Swa Guns? 

is that ~~ big - must have sete J § it : | D a 

out, as I could find no sign of him when hl th creative 

I got to a place on the hill further up ] to Se ee Ere 

where I could see for some distance. want. Write me what you have, what you want, and 
" ‘ I will make you an offer by return mail, 

RIDAY evening after an all day’s pad- work 
Fale. we stopped to rest and eat. After S. J. FRANCIS Adams Sq. Sosten, Mass. 
supper the moon came out invitingly, and 
we embarked for down river by moon- | , 
light, to pay back the day we had bor- 
rowed going up. It was a beauty of a 
night, and the river a silver ribbon. We 
sang to the rhythm of our paddles, down 
the shining reaches, and held our breath 
or shouted as we coasted down the rapids. 
On either side was blue-black jungle, 
from which the night breezes wafted 
strange and delicious perfumes. It was 
good to breathe . .. to sing... 
to live . . . to have being, that night. 
A compensation for sweat, heat and 
bruised feet, and for months spent over 
an office desk. 

Not to give us an overdose of the high- 
nights, nature now pushed some dark 
clouds forward, and with a clap of thun- 
der announced lights out. We had 
passed El Llano and were waiting for 
the turn of the tide to continue down the 
river, when the rainy season was ushered 
in. We tied up to a native bonco, which 
was anchored in mid stream, and stretched 
out in the canoe amongst the duffle, with 
the poncho over all, to try and get some 
sleep. Sleep we did in spite of sundry 
— from above, and — —— ; 
indenting our anatomies from below. 

Sometime later the changing tide swung N. ti nal S rtsman SPE OFFER 
the bonco around and awakened us? We atio po ‘The beautiful outdoor sport pictures, 


crawled to our places and took up the is a monthly magazine, crammed full of Hunting, Saeed coca ie eee odes 
the 
















































































paddles. At eight o'clock we reached | | firee"%saiuatic Information about guns: ites, ial sipasien desmacis ie ror 
San Antonio Calle, and Charley Wilson’s revdlvers, Sshi kel enne, room of any man who likes to hunt or fish. of pie- 
e 8, fi tackle, camp outfits, best places ‘ Ste "We will seod AB 

where we put up for the day. We ha to go for fish and game, changes in fish and game ay 5. on ot $Lee <r 4 
intended continuing on to Alligator Creek, oe 6 Beat ies — e~ oh 4 subseription to the ational n Magazine. 
about five miles further, for some pic- do when lost in the woods, how to cook your grub, i ORDER BLANK 
tures of cayman in congress assembled. how to build camps and blinds, how to train your NATIONAL SPORTSMAN MAGAZINE 
This creek is the headquarters of alliga- agree | “s. Sey = poet nr | ee 218 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mess. a 
tordom, and as a resort for them always No ba ’ - ted B Enclosed find $1.00 for s year’s to 

’ 0 book or set of books you can buy will give you National Sportsman and the set of 8 pictures. 
crowded to a state of superabundant full- the amount of up-to-date information about life in ' 84 
ness, with many on the outside waiting theepen thet youcen gut fremazear's subscription TTT TT iT socces conn ththaws eeeKel ‘4 
° aaa ° . epecialinformation | AGGTOSS ccsessees Peete ewer eeeeeeeteseee oe 
list. However, the clouds showed no furnishedtosubscribersatalltimes,FreeofCharge. ' .........cceeeeeee edpeedcsesccseronsé ese 















signs of breaking away so we bad to post- 
pone the pictures for another trip? 

























































ON WINDING RODS 


Editor, Fretp AND STREAM: 

I read your article on page 420 of the 
August issue with much interest but I 
wish to say that I have failed to find in 
all articles of this kind the same method 
in winding rods as I use. I have done 
quite a bit of this kind of work and I 
feel it is my duty to my brother anglers 
who like this rod winding as a pastime 
to explain my method also. 

I have tried many different ways of 
winding and fastening the ends and the 
one I am about to describe has proven 
more satisfactory to me, first, because it 
makes a neater job and after one gets ac- 
customed to this way of winding he will 
find it easier, 
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To. begin, hold the rod joint about to 
be wound under the left hand, lay a.loop 
(1) lengthwise of the rod with the loop 
toward your left thumb, place your thumb 
on loop to hold it in place, take spool in 
right hand, let about four or five: inches 
of thread hang down, draw this through 
your mouth to moisten it, then throw it 
over: the rod and bring the end up as 


shown in No. 2. You may now let go of 
ms with your left thumb and grasp the 
end with left hand (spool in right) and 


draw taut, then cross the thread (No. 


3) and proceed to roll your rod from you 
until you have four or five turns (No. 4). 
Cut thread as shown and run end through 
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loop, wet your thumb. and finger, grasp 
right end'of loop and pull through with 
a snap. Then pull’ both ends taut and 
cut off (No. 5). 
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Always remember to cross your thread 
(No. 3) the next flat surface above the 
loop. The loop must be of the same size 
thread as you use to wind with and must 
never be attempted to be pulled through 
more than eight wrappings. In case you 
wish to make a long wrapping do not lay 
your loop until you are about six turns 
from where you wish to finish. 

I wish to say in conclusion that in the 
past eight years I have missed but one 
copy of FIELD AND STREAM. 

Harry M. CuIxps. 





LOOK FOR WINNERS 


OF 1919 PRIZE 
FISHING CONTEST 
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(Continued from page 770) 


BAERA— THE STORY OF A 
SMALL MOUTH 


By Sherman L. Axford 


pounds. Baera was a half pound the 
heavier and was a good three inches 
longer than her mate, and withal more 
slim and lithe and graceful. They se- 
lected a gravel bar in rather deep water 
and began at once to build their home. 
Together they rooted and fanned the 
gravel until the excavation suited their 
fancy. Then when the spawn was de- 
posited they both did guard duty and 
their size, strength, and, best of all, ex- 
perience made their work effective. The 
wild folk soon learned that, that bed of 
spawn was to be respected. The be- 
whiskered cat-fish who ventured too 
near got struck half a dozen times from 
a half dozen angles in about that many 
seconds. The old and hated enemy, the 
armored turtle, came on his mission of 
destruction and lost an eye from Baera’s 
vicious first strike before the conscience- 
less old assassin could get his bony head 
inside his armor. 


THE bed was an ideal spot. The warm 

May sun shown on the blue green 
water above for twelve hours each day, 
and in ten days the quiet bed of spawn 
burst into life. Such a seething, wrig- 
gling mass as it was; Baera swam 
around and around it with untiring de- 
votion. Each day it raised and widened 
a little. At first it could not be seen 
from above, but soon it appeared as a 
faintly visible brown, green cloud in the 
blue green water and the parent fish 
swam around it, guarding it and keeping 
the little unruly fifteen thousand tender 
baby fishes together. When the brown, 
green cloud was about a week old, it was 
three feet across and close to the surface 
of the water. That day a king-fisher 
darted down and picked two of the dainty 
little small-mouths from the surface of the 
yellow green cloud and struck terror to 
the hearts of the several thousand other 
little small-mouths so that they scattered 
in all directions and Baera saw them no 
more. She loitered around her spawning 
place for a time but soon returned to 
the main waters and resumed her routine 
existence. She was less’ afraid now. 
She was? reasonably secure in her 
strength and experience. She concealed 
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IAMELS are unique—a real ciga- 

rette revelation! That’s due to 
their quality and to the unusual and 
expert blend of choice Turkish and 
choice Domestic tobaccos! 


Camels are sold everywhere in scientifically 
sealed packages of 20 cigarettes ; or ten pack- 
ages (200 cigarettes) in a §lassine-paper-cov- 
ered carton. We strongly recommend this 
carton for the home or office supply or when 
you travel. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


OUR enthusiasm for Camel Ciga- 

rettes will steadily increase! They 
will-not tire your taste, no matter how 
liberally you smoke! And, each ciga- 
rette will just add a little more to the 
joy and contentment the wonderfully 
refreshing Camel flavor hands you so 
lavishly! 


Once you know Camels you’ll prefer 
their blend—and what it gives you— 
the most fascinatingly mellow-mild- 
body ever realized in a cigarette—to 
either kind of tobacco smoked straight! 


You'll enjoy Camels freedom from 
any unpleasant cigaretty aftertaste and 
from any unpleasant cigaretty odor! 

And, the longer you smoke Camels 
the more you'll appreciate that they are 
made to meet your taste ! 


Compare Camels with any cigarette 
in the world at any price—and forget 
coupons, premiums and gifts! 


IGARETTES 
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PORTRAITS OF FISHES IN NATURAL COLORS) tiv. ccd ind ccc not’ fom fear bat 
to deceive—that the food she sought 
PAINTED IN LIFE COLORS on the spot from | might come close enough to be in range 


cure pines ak rom eats | Of her lightning-like strike. 
Pacific €oast. Reproduced in Sfteen color oil ss HE fed and grew and September came 
lithographs on grained paper, an exact . 

SIMILE of the oil paintings. The finest litho- again and the hey hod the — ‘ety 
graphic work ever done at a cost of over was ringing in her brain. e was ~ * ag 
LHG08.08, originally mato to uaa e| ing between two huge boulders, harking 
. .00 Edition de Luxe subse: ion work, : 4 

“FISHES OF NORTH AMERICA, by the late | tO this call one bright September after- 
Wm. C. Harris, but not completed on accoun, | NOON, when something red and white and 
of the death of the author. Offered now for/ olittering struck the surface of the water 


the first time in two sets. The fresh water se¢ : 

of 22 prominent game fishes for $4.75 and the and darted and w iggled downward and 
sixteen salt water fishes for $3.50. Both sets| forward in front of her and she struck 
for $7.50. ize of plate 10x17 inches, mounted | with that fearless, vicious leap she 


+ Pierce doen geile 9 a 1 ta op am had acquired. This strike marked the 
Money back if not satisfactory. Further de-| beginning of the most interesting chapter 
scription on epplication. The original oft in her life. She had struck a lure and 
~cguenniouads she was hooked and hooked securely. 
CHICAGO ILL. The three points of the rear hook had 

? all gone home and to dislodge them was 

out of the question, but poor Baera did 
not know this. All she knew was that 
she had been seized by some unseen 


ne yah tb allt 


H. R. HARRIS, 58 E, 18th STREET, 


Dreadnanght Safety Suit force and was being painfully held by 


it. Then started a real contest. Mac’s 
wee hopes had been realized. He had met 


oe © Baera again when she was old enough 
Guating i fey Lens A ov to have known better and large enough 
now to be an opponent worthy of his 
steel. Mac was a real fisherman. He 
knew the finer points of the game and 
was as fitted by experience to take care 
of his end of the contest as Baera was to 
manage hers. 


M AC knew before Baera rose out of 
the water the first time that he hooked 








lind waiting for ducks. 
Endorsed by Leading 
Sportsmen 
DREADNAUGHT 
KAPOK 


A REAL BOAT for use with 
your Outboard Motor 


This is the Kidney Special Rowboat for Out- 


Sportsmen's Specialties 
Order a Dreadna' deg 


Write us about our Kapok Life 
Preserving Jacket for your boat. 


AFETY -AT-SE 
CORPORATION 





board Motors. 

It is built extra broad on the bottom and full 
in the stern. With one person sitting in the stern 
the boat is on an even keel and not, like most 
boats, with one-third out of the water at the bow. 


as cal 
Over 300 sold last season. Several thousand in service. 
stamps for catalog of rowboats and the 





tameas Sie see 
h DAN KIDNEY & SON 
lest De Pere Wisconsin 








a real fish and he settled himself to the 
task in hand in a business-like manner. 
He let her make her wide dashes and 
curves and circle about, wasting her 
strength at the end of fifty yards of line, 
until she started for the bottom, then he 
interfered, and Baera, feeling the gentle 
pull of the line, leaped into the air and 
did tail-spins and back-loops, but could 
get no slack. She leaped and dove and 
fought, but all the time her efforts were 
becoming weaker and the circle about 


Folding, Puncture-Proof Canvas Boats | th¢ boat was getting narrower. Her leaps 


Light, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, | into the air were at first five feet, then 
‘ le tor j, all sizes; ‘non-sinkable; stronger four, then three, then two, and at the 
Prise at Chicage and St Louis World's Fair, We St our | end of twenty minutes she was lying on 


boats for Outboard Motors. Ca’ “ 
KING FOLDING Canvas BOAT Co the surface of the blue green water be 





Purchased from asters Department. 
Offered at prices far below government cost. 


sae: 


50 
7.00 Hunting Coats 


(Sale Army Goods 





Indian Moccasins 
“Both Lace or Slipper” 


Made of Genuine Moosehide 
Men’s Sizes 6-11 + = «+ at 
Ladies’ or Boys’ 24 





Send 4c postage for catalog “F-11" Qustrating 
hundreds of other articles 





have no superior as a hunting Shoe. 
Send for free catalog today 





METZ & SCHLOERB, Ne. 88 Main St., Oshkesh, Wis. 














~ AND NOW—IT’S GIFT TIME 


Make that long-needed and often-desired present to yourself this Xmas. Or if you 
don’t want to be that selfish, think how much your angler pal would appreciate a 


MARTIN AUTOMATIC FISHING REEL 


We are back on peace-time, full-production work and—the war taught us to make 


better reels. 
MADE IN FOUR SIZES 

No. 1. Line capacity — 75 feet 
No. 2. Line capacity — 90 feet 
Left handed reels made to order 

Ask Us for Our Catalog 


MARTIN AUTOMATIC FISHING REEL CO, 


MOHAWK, NEW YORK 


housands of Proud and Satisfied Users 2} 


No. 3. Line capacity — 150 feet 
No. 4. Line capacity — 225 feet 





G21 Harrison St.. Kalamarse, Mich. | i> towed towards the boat exhausted, 


but not beaten. When she neared the 
boat she saw the strange life and move- 
ment in the boat and whether or not she 
recognized in man her most resourceful 
enemy, it is certain that she pulled her- 
self together for another mighty try for 
freedom and Mac was obliged to give 
her forty yards of line before he could 
apply the swhduing process again. 


BAERA was both strong and game; she 

fought and stalled and sulked and 
sulked and fought and stalled through 
another thirty minutes. Four times she 
was towed to the boat seemingly spent 
and it looked like all that was left to do 
was to reach out and lift her into the boat 
and each time she shot under the boat 
and there was nothing to do but resume 
the argument. She was securely hooked 
at the outset but in her effort to free 
herself she had also engaged the forward 
hook in her side. It was a large wooden 
lure with two hooks and it clung to her 
now like some live dragon. The fifth 
time she was towed tired and gasping to 
the boat’s edge Doc, who sat in the rear 
of the boat offered to assist with the 
landing net but Mac announced that this 
was to be a fair fight and bystanders 
were to keep hands off. As he brought 
Baera along side he reached for her open 
gill but missed it slightly and the touch 
of his hand aroused her last ounce of 
strength and she shot under the boat 
again pulling the already overtaxed line 
beneath a s ) splinter on the boats 
corner and the line parted. 
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M 4c sank into his chair as though 
mortally wounded. Back home Mac 
was a member of the official board and 
he dare not attempt to put his feelings 
into words so he kept silent. He sat 
limp and motionless as the guide turned 
the boat toward camp and Doc and the 
guide respected his feelings and spoke 
only in low monotones or not at all. 
When camp was reached Mac pulled him- 
self together and told the other fellows 
in his own way how it happened. When 
it came to the estimate of Baera’s weight 
and length, the number of her leaps and 
the time spent in the fight and all he 
called upon Doc to witness and Doc hav- 
ing seen the desperate look take posses- 
sion of Mac’s face as he reeled in the 
broken end of the line, endorsed the state- 
ment fully and Sherley who had known 
Mac longest, deducted the customary 
twenty-five per cent for the other man’s 
enthusiasm and still left Mac some fish 
and some fight. 


M4c ate the evening meal in silence. 
Once he turned to Doc and demanded 
to know how long a fish would live with 
that lure in his mouth and Doc delivered 
an oration on the fasting ability of the 
black-bass and finished by saying that a 
fish of that size would live for months 
and that the hooks would finally ulcerate 
out unless some fish eating animal like 
the mink or turtle should take advantage 
of the fishes weakened condition and de- 
stroy him. At which Mac was silent but 
it was evidently on his mind for as the 
bunch were turning in for the night he 
broke into a general conversation on the 
beauties of the moon-lit Ozark hills with 
the irrelevant declaration that “it 
wouldn’t have been so bad if that fish 
had gotten away without that lure cling- 
ing to its side’—it seemed to haunt 
im. 


I? was plain that it was still on his mind 

in the morning for he was up and put- 
ting a twenty pound test line on his reel 
when the other fellows came on the scene 
and it was evident he had slept but little. 
Some one rudely joked him for going in 
for locks after the horse had been stolen 
where-upon Mac proceeded to pronounce 
a curse upon all makers of light line and 
then he turned his attention to the boat 
maker who would put splintering boards 
in the bottom of fishing boats and in- 
cluded the boating company who would 
send out such boats. Then came the cli- 
max. Some one suggested that he ap- 
point himself inspector and each morning 
inspect the bottom of the boats and re- 
move the splinters. That seemed to suit 
him and he slipped into a pair of waders 
and with knife in hand moved upon his 
own boat. He pushed it along side the 
gravel bar and started to turn it bottom 
up and there tethered to that fatal splin- 
ter was Baera. 


THE line had wedged securely under the 

splinter and she had been towed under 
the boat from the battle-ground and kept 
a prisoner there all night. Mac unfast- 
ened the line and dragged her out on 
the bar then disengaged the hooks. He 
weighed and measured her and Sherley 
mentally added the twenty-five per cent 
to prove his theory and Doc photo- 
graphed her from a half a dozen angles. 
When all hands had inspected and ad- 
mired her to their hearts content Mac 
took her to the boat where the stringer 
was fastened. He held her very tenderly 
or a moment then dropped the stringer 
in the boat and gently placed her into the 
blue green water and Baera whom the 
e of the wild things had cared for 
or five years was free again. 
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MAKE ANGLER FRIENDS HAPPY 


WITH AN 
Osprey Daredevle | 


for Xmas 
‘It took me years to find out about 
this bait!”’ 

“ Yes, sir; that’s the gospel truth. 

“ Six years ago a fellow came into my sporting goods store asking for a split ring 
and a treble hook. 

“T thought nothing about it, but pretty soon in come some more fellows for more 
split rings and treble hooks. 


“Last summer I verified a report that 36 pike 
had been caught on this spoon at Echo Lake, 
Mich., in one morning! 

_ If your dealer hasn't gotten them yet, I'll send 
i , saregee in the U.S. or id, for 
Made in 26 different finishes, ail proven 

a the -~ shown above is one 
killers. Made of solid brass, weight 1 oz., Teeth 
3% inches, width 1 in. 

~ ute ot and wobbles, and whirls. 

Casts further than other baits, and with less 
efor. Rid — high or low, controlled with your 


“Season after season they kept coming more 
and more of ' = each year, until my curiosity was 
aroused and I ‘d ask ‘em what in thunder they were 
doin’ with ‘em No answer, but a knowin’ look 
and a wise wink. 

“Well, sir, I knew ny had somethin’ awful 
good or they "wouldn't be keepin’ so mum, so I got 
to nosin’ around and finally vered that one of 
my old customers had been pon f these ‘ mystery 
spoons’ and selling them _to his friends, until 
finally * most everybody in Detroit was usin’ them. 

“So a year ago I started the whole bait. 
I call it the OSPREY DARDEVLE casting and 
tro! spoon. 


SEND A FRIEND AN OSPREY SILK 
CASTING LINE FOR XMAS 


“OSPREY” lines are waterproofed so they won't rot, are braided so they shoot 
through the guides like greased lightning, and are guaranteed to stand an 
excepting rough or cracked guides. ‘‘Osprey’’ lines have stood the test for ten years. 


15-Ib. test $1.65 20-lb. test $2.00 
23-lb. “* 2.35 26-lb. “* 2.60 
30-lb. test $3.00—Post Paid 


The 26 and 30-Ib. test are suitable for salt water fishing as well as for mu 
and other large fish. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for sample and dope sheet. 


Where lures or lines are sent as Xmas gifts an attractive 
card will be sent giving sender’s name 








For Expert Taxidermy—Send Your 
Trophies Here 


LE agg Sed ple mt yt 
m mi 
fares, licenses, guide hire, etc., to secure a cherished 
to select with thought the taxi- 
han hard-earned troph 


ds the y is 

Be assured that 
work sent here will 
be cased for with al 
the thought and ex- 
perience known to the 
art of taxidermy, that 
it will be turned out 
promptly, and with 
a lifelikeness and dur- 
ability that customers 
tell us is rarely du- 
plicated. 

Decide to have at 
least one trophy 
mounted each year. 
With every passing 





We do Taxidermy for: 
W. T. Barber, Pres. De- 
troit Stove Works, De- 


troit. 
G. D. Pope, Pres. Mich- 
"s Ass'n 


Museen 6 Art. 





troit. 

Alvin McCauley, Pres. 
Packard Motor Car Co. 
Francis C. McMath, Ca- 


nadian Bridge Co. Ltd. 
Windsor, Ont. 


that are so virile and 
manly in character as 
the “trophies of the 
chase.” Start this 
season. Send it to us. 

Send for catalog 
today. 


LOU J. EPPINGER 
68 East Congress Street, Dept. C, Detroit, Mich. 
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SUPERB 
XMAS GIFTS 
Surprise her with a besutiful 
fur rug,--Give him a trophy which 
he will prize above all other Xmas 
gifts. Donate to your own den a» 
mounted game head that will be a joy 
forever. 
Trophies, Game Heads & Fur Rugs For Sale 

Game heads include Buffalo Bull heads, 
Mountain Sheep, Elk, Deer and many others, 
each one a splendid work of art. 

Far Rugs rich in beauty, of Mountain 
Lion, Black Bear, Grizzly ar, Timber 
Wolf, Leopard and many other smaller 
ani . 

Beantiful Catalog Free 

Its richly illustrated, beautifully printed 
pages will charm and convince you. It is 
chock full of splendid suggestions for decorat- 
ing your home, den or office realistically and 
beautifully. Gives full description and prices. 

Send for it teday. 


JONAS BROS wa" vorniexs 
1021 Broadway, Denver, Colo, 
Branch: Ltvingsion, Mont. 














Because it’s built that way 
Write for 


Catalog 
RACINE BOAT COMPANY 
Dept. 68 Racine Wisconsin 


Let Me Mount Your Record Fish 


If you have caught a record fish in Field and 
Stream’s Prize Fishing Contest, ship it to me 
just as it is, or if you are too far k in the 
woods have your guide skin it and send me the 
skin. I make a sp Ity of ting fish in 
life-like poses. 

JOHN MURGATROYD, Taxidermist 


57 West 24th Street New York City 
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ANNUAL 
PRIZE 
FISHING 
CONTEST 





WINNERS OF THE THREE CLASSES WHICH CLOSED SEPTEM.- 
BER 30TH. ALL CLASSES ARE ALLOWED FIFTEEN DAYS’ 


GRACE. 


IN FOLLOWING ISSUES THE WINNERS IN OTHER 


CLASSES WILL BE ANNOUNCED AS FAST AS WE CAN CATCH 
THEM BEFORE WE GO TO PRESS 











Brook Trout 
P 6 Ibs. 8 oz., caught by Wesley D. Jor- 
an. 
5 lbs. 12 oz., caught by P. E. Womels- 


4 lbs. 8 oz., caught by P. C. Womels- 
dorff. 

4 lbs. 4 oz., caught by Harry J. Stidd. 

4 Ibs. 3 oz., caught by Thos. W. Miner. 

4 Ibs. 1 oz., caught by Dr. Jos W. Wis- 
ter. 

Brown Trout 

7 Ibs. 12 oz., caught by Robert F. Hale. 

6 lbs. 13 oz., caught by Kenneth B. 
Curry. 


. 6 lbs. 12 oz., caught by T. O. C. Plun- 
ett. 
6 Ibs. 9 oz., caught by Chas. L. Wilker. 
6 Ibs. 3 oz., caught ‘by I. R. Osborn. 


Lake Trout 

35 Ibs. 4 oz., caught by C. D. Calvert. 

35 lbs. caught by W. B. McClin- 
tock. 

33 Ibs. 8 oz., caught by H. Cottam. 

25 Ibs., caught by C. Gray. 

23 lbs. 8 oz., caught by W. B. Holmes. 

21 Ibs. 8 oz., caught by W. C. Bartholo- 
mew. 

21 Ibs., caught by Jas. W. Alker. 

18 Ibs. 8 oz., caught by C. Easman Ja- 
cobus, 





PRIZE FISHING CONTEST STORY 


ON THE SATILLA 
By Robt. L. Singleton. 


FEW strokes of the paddle and 

the canoe glides out from shore 

over the dark waters, and around 

the deep bends shaded by the high 
bluffs that are a feature of the Satilla. 
The man wielding a casting rod soon 
feels business vexations and burdens 
fall from his shoulders, and he- for- 
gets what he owes, and forgets those that 
owe him; and begins to realize what life 
might be if freed from the necessity of 
using his best efforts in combating the 
high cost of living that seems to mount 
higher day by day, and as he lets his 
tango minnow drop over into some dark 
shady nook and sees. an explosion like a 
torpedo, and he feels the tug that sends 
a thrill to the heart, from that moment 
it is the same as if all the world were at 
peace, and life seems to him a different 
proposition. 

Every old lot of drift wood, dead tree 
tops, or pieces of old timber that have in 
time been detached from the raft of the 
wood cutter, and jammed in the bend of 
the river, which to the man who does 
not know appear as only ugly sore spots 
that mar the scenery, are to the fisher- 
man a thing of beauty and a joy, for each 
hold for him a hope and a promise, and 
from former experiences he knows. that 
nature has provided these same old 
stumps, tree tops and logs as a hiding 
place for the large mouth bass; and as 
nature has also. promised to help those 
who help themselves, with this promise 


his faith gives new energy, and his ef- 
forts are soon rewarded with a strike 
that feels as though “all hell had broke 
loose,” and as the little bamboo rod bends 
to and fro his hope is that when he pulls 
the fish out of the trench, and “ Over 
The Top” he will prove to be a prize 
winner. 


THE bait caster’s luck depends a good 
deal on having a good boat paddler 
but-as a rule boat paddlers are a discon- 
tented lot; let the bait caster take one 
out on a few fishing trips, treat him the 
very best he knows how, allow him to 
smoke your best cigars, give him half 
you catch, always allowing him the larg- 
est fish in the bunch, and yet some day 
you will call him up and say: let’s go, 
and he tells you there is nothing doing, 
he has quit the job, bought a rod and 
reel, a few minnows, and gone into busi- 
ness for himself. This happens just 
about the time that you begin bragging 
of him about being such a fine paddler. 
It is just about 25 minutes by automo- 
bile or Ford from Waycross to where 
the Iron Bridge cross °‘s the Satilla, from 
that point down the river by canoe is 
about seven or eight hours of fine bait 
casting, before you arrive at Watertown 
Bridge, that brings you three miles 
nearer town than your place of begin- 
ning. It is an ideal canoe trip for a 
day’s outing, so last September when I 
reached my place of business in the 
morning and found Mr. James Barnhill, 
a former paddler and cane pole fisherman 
that had thrown down his job and was 
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have ever seen—a quail hunt showing the 


Jersey Coast, a Moose hunt, or 
atmosp! 


our disposal. 


To a club such as ours the 
enlargement of membership of 











you tt an entertainment for your next annual dinner for your 

— ote oe yee and want not only a nove! entertainment but something that 
orn interest every one of your members, we can supply you with an hour’s entertainment 
consisting of about 4,000 feet of the finest ——— pictures covering 


lent condition. 


en’s club 


the outd 
birds falling and the d 


deer hunt, turkey hunt and a duck — in =<" he Carolinas, salt a salt water fishing ‘with on the 


aff the 


tures — 
here and action you can want, ro: A Shing te FIELD & OT STREAM eccnn ure staff. 
Letter received from Frank E, Willsher, of the Wildwood Crest Fishing Club: 


September 2nd, 1919. 


In sending you the enclosed check, I would like to add a few lines to "the effect that 
we had a most enjoyable entertainment _on the 22nd ult. 
We easily made up a Fie_p anp Stream evening, the pictures filling in all the time at 


Candidly, I cannot but say that every minute we all felt we were “there as well.” The 
Salmon picture is splendid; in fact, they all are. The Moose film is well taken, and one 
only to make one long for the season to open. 

— were of interest and education. 
se who take to the hills and the streams, and to some 


It means to us an 


know was an awakening and told a story more 


vivid than they expected, and made them begin 

to know that there are other grounds than “the surf where enjoyment may be found. 
Auditorium was well filled. 

In conclusion, please allow me to say that the pictures are well taken and the films in excel- 

Yours very truly, Franx E. 


Mr. John L. Banks also writes, with many others: 


We had over 300 in our audience. 


Dear Mr. Warner: 


These pictures were shown before the Douglas County Fish and Game Protective League last 
night and everyone was most enthusiastic in their 
pintures that show so well the work of the dog in the 
that will equal these taken under your supervision. 


credit for such results. Yours sincerely, 


We will be to ha: correspond with us if interested in arranging a novel entertainment 
of this ee cnn ade oer tee eae casting soummeunest 


Motion Picture Department 
FIELD AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 25 W. 45th St., New York City 
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WILLsHeER. 


April 10, 1919. 


raise of them. I have never seen moving 

eld or wild life. I never hope to see pictures 

You certainly do deserve a F shy deal of 
Joun L. Banxs, President. 














Alfred Nelson Co. 


261 Fifth Ave., New York 


Near 29th St. Phone 2003 Madison Square 


BREECHES 
MAKERS 


CIVIL 
MILITARY 
NAVAL 
and 
SPORTING 
TAILORS 


Riding, Hunting and Polo 


LADIES’ COATS and BREECHES 


TO ORDER ONLY 
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PATENTS = pene | extended 


of 74 years. 
All communications strictly confidential, Prowet, 
efficient, conscientious service. Handbook free 


on request, 
MUNN & CoO. 
Patent Attorneys 
681 Woolworth Bldg., New York City 


Washington Office Chicago Office 
625 F. Street Tower Bldg. 















Bargain ‘List Mailed Free 


Cameras for 

ieee ores 
See our ae bargain list. Complete full 
— OF intl interest to the Sportsman 


109 N, Dearborn St. Dept. Fs Ss Chicage 


there waiting for me with his rod and 
reel, and also a new boat paddler, Mr. 
C. M. Williams, a philanthropist who 
furnishes our citizens coal in winter and 
ice in summer at so much per. They 
were ready and suggested that we make 
this trip, so in a few minutes we had 
a light canvas covered canoe strapped on 
the fenders of a “tin lizzy” belonging to 
a friend, Mr. H. M. Mulligan, who had 
agreed to take us up to Iron Bridge and 
meet us that evening at Waltertown. In 
Iess than thirty minutes I was rigging up 
rod and reel at the bridge. As we took 
our places in the boat I remarked to Mr. 
Mulligan if he would wait I would give 
him a fish to take back home. We made 
a few throws under the bridge and 
turned our boat down stream. When we 
arrived opposite the point where we had 
launched our canoe, Mr. Mulligan was 
still standing there on shore and sug- 
gested that I try over near an old snag 
on the sand bar side. I took his advice 
and as the tango hit the water I gave a 
yell, “I have got him and he is a dandy.” 
Mr. Williams backed the boat into deep 
water and gave some suggestions, but I 
fail to remember what he said. The fish 
made a leap out of the water, I will not 
attempt to say just how high, I mumbled 
something about the gaff hook, and saw 
Mr. Mulligan waving his arms over his 
head and heard him yelling “ Don’t let 
him get away.” Had I failed to carry 
out his instructions this story would not 
have been possible, neither would there 
have been a third prize for me. 


W HEN Mr. Mulligan came for us at 
Waltertown at four o'clock that 
afternoon, he found us waiting on a sand 
bar, with a bunch of seventeen black bass 
to our credit, besides the prize winner 
of the morning; I having caught twelve 
others on the way down, the largest 
weighing five pounds, and three three- 
pounders, and the remainder weighing 
from: one and one-half to two pounds 
each. Mr. Barnhill had five, but no large 
ones, which he attributes to the fact that 
his position in the boat. was not. so good 
as mine, also that he was an apprentice 
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Let Us Tan Your Hide 


And let us do your head mecntne, tae, Ai-< a4 
and. glove makiig. You never lose 


ha BREE 


Saas CROSBY FRISIAN FUR susan 














Rochester, N. Y. 
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Baby Crab and Other Minnows 
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‘ This Year It’s OUTING 


It’s in the air— America is turning to the life out of doors — in the 
open —tent life — motoring — hiking — hunting — fishing — athletics — 
golf — tennis — canoeing — boating, etc. 

Army life has taught millions of men and women the wonderful value of 
open air life, and these millions are telling all the rest of us. We see it in 
the clear eyes, bronzed skin — clear complexion, and husky manner of the 

‘Boys” and the “Girls” too. We envy them. 

OUTING is launching a great 1920 campaign for all red blooded Amer- 
icans. For nearly half a century OUTING has led the way. OUTING 
‘helped the Army. The officers and men turned to it for counsel and sug- 
gestion. Now OUTING brings to you a splendid staff of outdoor leaders 
who know how and when and where and will keep you in touch with all 
the Big OUTDOORS offers you. 

The subscription price of nearly every magazine listed below has gone 
up due to the greatly increased manufacturing costs. By special arrange- 
ment with the publishers of these magazines, however, we are still able to 
offer you these splendid magazines in connection with OUTING at a greatly 
reduced price. Or, if ‘you wish, take advantage of our special introductory 
offer of six months of OUTING for $1.50. You can save money by doing so. 

OUTING- - - - - $4.00 Both OUTING- - - - - $400 4 Both 


Metropolitan - - - - 3.00; for The Independent - - - 4.00} for 

Value conf eo @ © $7.00 .00 $4. 50 Value - .e© @ « $8 00 $6.00 
OUTING- - - - - .00\ Both OUTING - - - 

Field and Stream - . for Popular Science - 

Value - - - $4.50 Value - - $4. 50 
OUTING- - - Both OUTING- - - Both 
Current Opinion - . for Physical Culture - 

Value - - - $6.00 Value - - 

OUTING- - - Both OUTING- - - 
Forest and Stream i : for McClure’s - - 
Value - - - - - $6.00) $4.00 Value - - 
USE THE COUPON 





OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
bain! West 36th St., New York City: 


or, | wish to take advantage of your special introductory offer da six mantle 
for $1.50. 
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in the business, only having just gradu- 
ated from the position as boat paddler. 

As information, and for the satisfac- 
tion of those who saw the fish on the 
running board of Mr. Mulligan’s car 
when he returned to town that morning, 
and have an idea that he should have 
weighed more than nine and _ three- 
fourths pounds, will state that my friend. 
the ice and coal man, had nothing what- 
ever to do with the weighing and meas- 
uring of the fish, as he was ten miles 
away, being somewhere on the Satilla be- 
tween the Iron Bridge and Waltertown, 
when the weighing and_measuring took 
place that morning. Because of the 
promise I had made him, Mr. Mulligan 
considered the fish as his property and 
cut out for Waycross with him as soon 
as he got his hands on him, and had the 
weighing done on tested scales, and the 
affidavit was filed with the FIELD AND 
STREAM. 





HONOR CERTIFICATE 
Large-mouth Black Bass 
Third Prize, 1917 
Wolaht 934 pounds. 
Length, 28% inches. 
Girth, 18 inches. 
Where Caught, Satilla River. 
Date, September 26, 1917. 
Rod, Heddon’s No. 10. 
Reel, Shakespeare’s level winder. 
Line, Shapleigh’s ultra 32-Ib test. 
Lure, Rush Tango No. 4 














(Continued from page 773) 


CHANNEL BASS ON BLACK BASS 
TACKLE 


By Sam §&. Stinson 


quired a strong wrist and an equally 
strong demand on the flexibility of the 
little rod to keep him within the limit of 
my line. Once I thought Gome would 
have to start the boat ahead and follow 
him, but I found it was the final spurt of 
desperation, and that he was weakening. 
Finally he came up on his glistening 
bronze side, his spotted tail flapping all 
the defiance left in his exhausted body, 
his indominatible spirit quelled. The 
landing net was deftly slipped under him, 
and with a mighty heave he was lying in 
the cockpit. 

Gome examined my little outfit with 
new interest, plus a slight indication of 
respect. “ Well, I'll be dogged!” he said. 
“ That’s the first time I ever saw anythin 
like that. I sure didn’t think you-al 
could do it. Well, I’ll be dogged!” 


AND now that we had demonstrated 

the possibility of a new and fascinat- 
ing form of sport we continued with en- 
thusiasm. I discovered that the fish 
seemed to evince more interest in the plug 
when I permitted it to sink as close to 
the bottom as possible without snagging 
on the shells, or when changing its pace 
from fast to slow. One that I had hooked 
carried away my plug, the line close to 
the lure evidently having been cut on the 
razor-like edge of an oyster shell. That 
necessitated a new plug, of which fortu- 
nately I had a supply. 

By noon I had five channel bass, all 
taken in the same way. They were not 
large, as channel bass runs; not like 
those we get in the surf along’ the Jersey 





coast in Summer, not as large as those 
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The Filson Roll Edge Pac 





This is the real comfort, no sore-heel kind. Tramp all day 
without a blister. By making a radical chahge in this shoe, 
not apparent on the outside, the manufacturers have over- 
come this trouble of rubbing the heel. The extra heavy roll 
edges extending well up over the edge of the uppers and 
clear through the heel, — greater | strength. A very pli- 
able shoe pac in spite of its i Wi 
the action of snow and water. 

In wide and narrow widths. 


8 inch top, with heel $6.00 
12 inch top, with heel $7.00 


Send for full descriptive catolog 8 of outing goods. 


C. C. FILSON CO., 1011 First Av., Seattle, Wash. 
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Eels, Mink, Muskrats and other 
a iS fur- bearing animals in larg® 
92 ss with oe New, Sa 
Steel Wire 
catches them like a fly-trap one ys Made in all ies. 
Write for descriptive price list, and free booklet on best bait 


known for attacting all kinds ot fish. 
J. F. ‘Ory, . 202, Lebanon, Mo. 








AIREDALE, SETTER AND HOUND 


By Warren H. Miller, former Editor Field and Stream 
160; pp., 30 illustrations, cloth $1.50, wore. Con- 
centrate on your hunting dogs and let 
book tells you how to raise and train these breeds from 
prpoyhood to maturity, and there 7 also a chapter on the 
phe + irs Setter. RF aned ue book if we 

‘ing of keeping hun’ 3. a year’s sub- 
scription to Field & Stream, $2.50. Send checks direct to 


FIELD AND STREAM 
25 West 45th Street New York City 





taken in the surf on the Florida coast 
occasionally in midwinter. But they rep- 
resented an achievement; that was the 
main thing. They represented an ex- 
periment in angling born of sheer des- 
peration and carried out to a successful 
culmination. We made no attempt to 
weigh them; in fact, we had no scales, 
but it is safe to say that the largest did 
not weigh more than 15 pounds. Gome 
said they would run from 11 to 15 pounds 
each; not bad for an outfit designed for 
the taking of black bass in fresh water. 


AND I wish to remark that in Florida 
channel bass of that size are highly 
esteemed as a food fish, in spite of a 
ron against them in the North. And 
also wish to remark that we had a most 
excellent chowder for dinner that day. 
On our return to the good ship Crystal 
Wave we found the Lady with the 
Camera awaiting us, and she furnishes 
documentary proof of our prowess — the 
captors staggering under the combined 
weight of the catch. Gome clutching his 
trusty landing net, and I proudly display- 
ing the “fool toy” that did the trick. 
This little yarn ought to end right here. 
If I were a writer of fiction instead of 
a conscientious chronicler of angling 
achievement, it would. But there are two 
reasons why it can’t. The first is that 
I must tell you how I started out again 
the next day to repeat, to show that what 
has been done once can be done again. 
Maybe it can, but I wasn’t able to prove 
it. In brief, I smashed my little casting 
rod in three pieces before I had really 
started fishing. I wish I could say I 
broke it trying to land a monster chan- 
nel bass, but I can’t. It was due to sheer 
fool carelessness on my part. I am truth- 
ful, but I am also too sensitive to dwell 
upon it. So let it pass. And before I 
could rig myself with another outfit I was 
oliged to return North. 


AND now I must disclose the other rea- 

son why I wish I might have written 
finis at the end of the second paragraph 
above. Still imbued with the thought that 
what has been done once can be done 
again, I tried it over again last winter, and 
failed miserably. I spent the entire win- 
ter in Florida, and, although I did no 
cruising and didn’t get quite as far South 
as the Mosquito Lagoon, I fished much 
of the adjacent water immediately to the 
North between the Lagoon and the Inlet. 
I took along the same sort of outfit as 
that which brought me success in my 
former experimental endeavor, and, al- 
though for many days I religiously at- 
tempted to repeat, not a strike could I 
get to a plug. 


aa | 17 is comforting to know, however, that 

last winter was an off season for chan- 
nel bass all along the East Coast. I heard 
of none being taken in the surf, although 
at Coronado Beach I could count as many 
as 50 men fishing on many a day, for 
this stretch of beach is famous for its 
sloughs. Nor were the inside waters 
much more productive. The market fish- 
ermen, with many of whom I discussed 
the situation, advanced the theory that 
the bass were out in deep water and re- 
fused, for some unknown reason, to come 
inshore. 

I’m afraid I find myself trying to es- 
tablish an alibi. I don’t want to give that 
impression. I still retain a subconscious 
belief in the theory that what has been 
done once can be done again, only ; 
haven’t been able to prove it. Still, 
haven’t given up hope. This is aaa 
winter! 
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NES 
W; SRO HUNTING 


CAP. 


A cap that affords 
real protection and 
wed r under the 

ardest conditions. Made of 
Olive Green Khaki or Red Flan- 
nel, has os lining, which 
makes it absolutely waterproof. 






can be turned down, preventing water or 
snow running down back of neck. This 
is the best and most practical cap ever 
made for autoist and all who are much out- 
doors. See them at your dealer’s. If he 
will not supply — we will ot prepaid 

xpress or P. O. Money 


on receipt of 
Order for $2.50. 


“PRICE 
$2.50 
Dept. F 


JONES HAT COMPANY &:'3Sth 











Pine Bluff on 


Pine Bluff, No. Carolina 
Opened November 10th 


Excellent Quail Hunting, Wild Turkey and 
Wild Boar; Horse Back Riding, Golf, 
Midwinter Canoeing 


Illustrated Booklet on Request 


Paul MacFarland, Prop. 











When planning your next outdoor 
tsip—deart. Sonat get your 


PERFECTION AIR BED 


ee Se eee eae 

—no matter how wet or 
Re [2 

few moments or deflated 

a@ bundle that almost fits your pocket. Inval- 

uable for motor, yachting, and camping trips. 

Write for our catalog and endorsements to-day. 

PNEUMATIC MFG. CO. 
“ 121 Pacific Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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ARE YOU PLANNING A FISHING, HUNTING OR CAMPING TRIP ? 


Through investigations and having complete third-party reports regarding the advertisers in this department, we can recommend the resorts, camps and 


guides found on this and the following pages. We will 


upon seouet of request and stamped envelope. 


be glad to mail complete information covering any resorton our Sporting and Vacation Places pages 


only resorts, camps and guides which we investigate and on which we attempt to get complete references and reports are the ones on these pages. 
We have, however, reports on resorts other than the ones in this issue—for instance, on the ones who were represented in these pages during the 


past twelve months. 
Ad 


vettisers can secure space in this department at $7.00 per column inch. 








Bimini Bay Rod and Gun Club 


BIMINI 


(Under British Laws) 


BAHAMA ISLANDS 





This Monster Devil Fish was Harpooned at Bimini 
in 1919. Measured 22 Feet from Tip to Tip 


Magnificent Club House commanding an unob- 
structed view of beautiful Bimini Bay, Atlantic 
Ocean and Blue Gulf Stream. 

105 large rooms with bath, single and ensuite, 
equipped with every modern convenience. 

= RK | 
seating capacity for people, utifully appoin 
grill, large lobbies, observatory and ladies’ rest room. 

Electric pant, ice plant yacht dock, aero and 
a orn ge with gasoline station. 

Row boats. boats, launches, fishing tackle 


"Buildings will be formally opened January Ist and 
remain open the year round. 


Location and Surroundings 


The Club House is situated on the Island of North 
Bimini, 35 feet above sea level, surrounded by giant 
cocoanut trees and tropical flowers. It is only 45 
miles due east of Miami, Florida, and is reached 
daily by all manner of boats, yachts, aero and 
hydroplanes, and is also equipped with wireless 
station, maintaining constant communication with 
the Florida Mainland. 


Attractions 


Light and heavy tackle fishing every day in the 
year for tarpon, bone fish up to 20 pounds, amber- 
jack, wahoo, barracuda, sail fish, tuna, ‘dolphin, 
bonita, mackerel, king fish, squirrel’ fish, turbot and 
countless others, "within 50 yards of the club house. 

igeons, canvas back duck and myriads of 
other wild fowl within one-half mile of club. 

Harpooning for giant devil fish, whip rays and 
other marine monsters. Surf casting for hammer- 
head, sand and mackerel shark. 

Tennis courts, rifle range, trap shooting, fly and 
bait casting, bathing in waters purified and warmed 
by the ever-flowing Gulf Stream, which flows within 
500 yards of the island. All members eligible for 
prize contests which will be held under Miam 
Anglers’ Club Rules. 


Membership 
Membersl.ip is limited and open only to persons 


of the highest character; members of your immediate 
family admitted on your card. 


Should you desire to have your application for membership 
considered, or would like further particulars sent you, address 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, BIMINI BAY ROD AND GUN CLUB 


HOTEL URMEY BUILDING 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 











H. A. MACDONELL 





NORTHERN 
—— 


A vast new land of x SIA RAEN INF 0 States of 


Di A : 
BENIAH BOWMAN, Minister of Lands, Forests and Mines 


ie erable lan fit for on ore and omeet nae on 


TORONTO, CANADA, 








QUAIL SHOOTING DE LUXE 


In the Famous LEE COUNTY FLORIDA 


TURKEY — DEER— SNIPE— 
DUCKS — DOVES 
EXCELLENT KENNELS in connection with 

hotel for housing sportsmen’s dogs, 
SEASON OPENS NOV. 20th 


All kinds Florida fishing, eer A aN taken every 
month in the year. COURSE. 
Trapshooting at ail times fer ‘adie and Gen- 
tlemen in connection with the hotel. 


HOTEL BRADFORD 


is headquarters for Sportsmen 
Write PETER P. SCHUTT, Fort Myers, Fla, 





Marco, Florida 
DEEP SEA AND INLAND 
WATER FISHING 
THE HOME OF THE TARPON 


Big Game Hunting. Quail, Turkey, Duck 
Deer. 

THE HUNTER’S PARADISE 
Guides furnished. Hotel under new man- 
agement. 

THE MARCO CORPORATION 
Owners and Managers 














D SPOR 


On the Santee River, fourteen miles from Georgetown, 
South Carolina. I have e'some af the best hunting for deer, 
turkey, ducks, quail, snij bbits, 
small game in this part, the South. state 
hunting with A quately eeatine EO 
the visiting th excellent Southern 

I can brome you a, Tong-to-be- 

Write at once and sta ite when you can come as I can take 

care of only 3 limited know in advance. 


F. E. JO 
Georgetown, P. O. Box 533 South Carolinas 


‘DUCK HUNTING IN COMFORT 


In the heart of the duck country. I furnish 
comfortable sleeping quarters, best of meals, careful 
a, Sete Ee 

. Widgon canvas back, red 





teal, 
blue ile 
Wri 





WATERLILY P.O., CARRITUCK SOUND, N.C. 


Yellow legs and Plover. September and Oct. 
Ducks, geese, quail and English snipe, Novem- 
ber, boeaber te January. Sh from 
Points, Pon -¥. and Batteries, of 
references in New York and other places. Must 
make dates in advance as we only take 
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oS TARGET AND 
TRAP SHOOTING 


. 13th Annual Mid-Winter 
Handicap Tournament 
January 19th to 24th 1920 
$10,000 in Money and Trophies 
Weekly Trap-Shooting tour- 
naments start December 2, 
1919. Legget Ideal Traps. 
Events scheduled for profes- 

sii amateur. 

GOLF: 4 18-hole champion- 
ship courses. Fair greens are 
better than ever before. 
RACING: Flat races. Har- 
ness races. Steeplechase. 
Weekly purse events the 
season through. 

Tennis, Motoring 
Riding and Driving 
CAROLINA HOTEL now Open 
Special Rates Until January 15th 
HOLLY INN and BERKSHIRE 
open early in January. For 

reservations address 

General Office, Pinchurst, N.C., or 
LEONARD TUFTS 

282 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 





a 
SPORTSMAN’S PARADISE 


The estate of WM. GOULD BROKAW, High 
Point, N. C., has offered to allow sportsmen of any 
recognized club to shoot or play golf over his property 
this season. The place will be run asaclub. There 
will be no charge for dues or initiation fees thi 
year. Game season opens November 15th to March 
Ist. Apply for information to 

Mr. BRUCE E. CARTHWRIGHT, 
P. O. TRINITY, Randolph County, N. C. 
STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT. 
} D BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1913, OF FIELD AND STREAM 

i monthly at New York, N. Y., for Oct. 1, 1919. 
Starz or New York, 

County or New Yor 











8 ent ¢ ership, Management, t 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the ubove caption 
ired by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse 
ofthis form, to wit: 1. That the names and addresses of the 
cher, editor Nong ’ 
are: Publisher, Field and ishing Co., 25 West 
45th St., New York City; Editor, Hy. 8. Watson, 25 West 
St., New York City; | Editor, E. F. Warner, 





est 45th St., New York City; Business Manes, E. F. 


and A. W. Sutton, 25 West 45th St., New York City 
the owners are: Field and Stream Publishing Co., 
est 45th St., New York City; E. F. Warner, 25 West 
, New York ‘a hy M. Burkhard, 25 West 45th St., 
City. 3. t the known bondholders, mort- 
,and other security holders, owning or holding 1 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
securities are: None. 4. That the two 

ving the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
Folders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and 
upon the books of the com- 


i e circumstances 

stockholders and security holders 

upon the books of the company as trustee, 

securities in @ capacity other than that of a 

bona fide owner; and this affian believe that 

any other person, association, or tion has any interest, 

direct or indirect, in the said stock, , or other securities 

than as so stated by him. 
(Signed) E. F. Warner. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me, this 29th day of Sep- 
tember, 1919. P A. W. Surron. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1990.) Notary Public. 


JNO. MURGATROYD 
TAXIDERMIST 


I will not only guarantee and satisfy you in ~—_ 
respect, but will give you expression in my wor! 
that will more than please you. Can give you leading 


poemnen throughout the U. 8. as references, also 
. F. Warner, publisher of Field and Stream. 


Address 
27 West 24th Street New York City 
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* Long Key 


CFlorida 
East Coast 


A Coral, Palm-fringed island at the Southern end of the Florida 
East Coast—the feeding waters for 


Tarpon, Barricuda, Sail-fish 
Amberjack, King-fish, Bonefish 


Here is Long Key Fishing Camp, the mecca of all good anglers. 
It has ery charm, mystery, and the finest fishing in the world, 


during the 


inter and early Spring. Style and conventions are 


sacrificed to the comforts of wholesome living as furnished by 


this famous Flagler System Hotel. 


It is a famous resort for 


women and children as well as the fisherman of the family. 


Long Key Fishing Camp opens for the season January 


Ist, 1920—closes April 14th. 
usual, of Mr. L. P. Schutt. 


Under the management, as 


MAKE RESERVATIONS NOW. FOR BOOKLETS, 
FISHING LITERATURE AND RATES, ADDRESS 


LONG KEY FISHING CAMP 
LONG KEY, FLORIDA 


New York Office: FLORIDA EAST COAST HOTEL CO., 543 Fifth Avenue 














HUNTER S LODGE 


Formerly Pine Top Lodge and Kennels 
East Lake Weir, Fila. 


The Sportsman's Paradise. Finest Quail shoot- 
ing and fishing in the South, near Ocala, Fla. 


Write for particulars and ljst of prom- 
inent sportsmen who are patrons. 


BOATS, GUIDES, DOGS, CLUBHOUSE 
AND CAMPS. 


Cc. & L. P. BLOW. 








NAPLES ON THE GULF 


The West Coast, The Rest Coast. The Best Coast 
FISHING, HUNTING, GOLF 


Modern Hotel open October 15, 
special rates till January 15, 
Let us send you a booklet 


E. W. CRAYTON, Manager 
NaplesontheGulf | FLORIDA 








DUCK ISLAND SHOOTING CLUB 


I have a few open dates for sportsmen who enjoy 


ECHO ISLAND CAMPS AND OUTFIT 


For sale, or to let for the entire ing season. 
ituated { wily wooded district of Maine, 


wild fowl shooting and fishing with rod and reel. | of 


Best duck, goose and brant shooting. Also 
fishing for sea trout, striped bass, etc. 
Shooting from blinds, points and batteries. 
GEO. W. WHITEHURST, 
WANCHESE, P. O., Dare Co., N. C. 
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Breeders of good sporting dogs will find these 
blooded sportsmen, the sort who can afford two o 


¥ KENNEL DEPT 


Edited by Freeman Lloyd 


Author of of the World”, “The Whippet; 
or Dog”, etc., etc. 


particularly effective in disposing of their stock. Firtp anp Stream readers are made up of red- 


pages 
nd hunting trips a year and must necessarily possess good Come dogs. List your kennels in 


these columns and take advantage of this active market. Our rate for display advertisements is $7.00 per inch per mon’ 














(AKC 160417: OKC 13547) 


AT STUD 


| ‘The ouly American bred interna- 
tional opin, Airedale Terrier 
| in the world, 


FEARLESS 
4 Topical Vitert cad END) SMALL GAME. retrieves on 
land or wie. summer or winter, has magnificent 
and is a great big stout-hearted sire 

of large litters of magnificent pups. A + senine noble- 
man, a “‘one man,’ n’ full of brains, 
Dep, a 25. 
a Send = bitch by express prepaid to WESTON, 

ew Jerse: 

Tilustrated booklet with full description of KOO- 
THENAL CHINOOK and puppies sired by this cham- 
pion for sale, upon request. 


Vibert Kennels, Box 23A, Weston, N. J. 











GLENCHO KENNELS 


IRISH SETTERS 


At Stad: GLENCHO MORTY O’CALLAGH AN 
To approved bitches only: Fee $25.00. An imported dog and 
built on racy lines; produces good Field and Show Stock. 
Especially suitable for cloddy bitches. 


GLENCHO RHUAN O’CALLAGHAN 
by Glencho Connemara ¢2 Glencho Sunburnt Sally. A 
beautiful and upstanding, unshown dog. As he is untried 
at the stud he is offered for two approved bitches: Fee $10.00. 


Edgemont Street, Forest Park 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


BUCKHORN AIREDALES 











ing Instinct is 
Bred in the Bone 





WILLOWS, CAL 


At Stud Ben Valiant No.26287 


FEE $25 pees Lt LLEWELLIN 
( = Jeasic Roifield 
—Kate Bovdu Wind’ ee 





TEAGUE, West Durham, N. 
128 AND aks 


ING DOGS FOR BALE 
ALL Prices Aut Sizes 


DOGs 
OF ALL BREEDS 
M. H, THIMAN, Bronx Variety Kennels 
1982 Webster Avenue, Near 178th Street 
New York City 





Aut CoLors ALL PurRPOsES 


Eczema, ear canker, goitre, sore 
MANGE eyes, cured or no charge. ‘Write | 


for particulars. 





ECZEMA REMEDY CO., east. ¥.8: tet ostgn, ete | 





THE NOBLE DANE 


HE Great Dane or Boarhound 

is one of the noblest and most 

powerful of all breeds of dogs and 

useful both as a guard and a dog, 

with others, to halt or stop the on- 
running wild boar, which, of course, like 
his domesticated relation, makes away in 
a straight line. The Great Dane, as we 
know him in the great cities, is an im- 
pesing creature and his very presence 
gives security to those of need of it in 
dangerous parts, The beauty about the 
Dane is that he is nimble or active as 
well as magnificently strong. A fight be- 
tween a mastiff and a Dane was once 
seen. Both were chained to the same 
pillar in a large hall. It was a terrific 
combat, but the boarhound was quicker 
than the great-jawed mastiff, powerful 
enough to crack the other’s fore leg. It 
was the activity that saved the Dane and 
when a chain broke we all felt the hap- 
pier; but the cuts about both dogs’ 
bodies were made up of holes and 
gashes in which one could bury a finger 
lengthwise. 


THE DANE AS A BODY-GUARD 


IN the earlier days of the Transvaal 
mining and the Witwaterand gold fields, 
the Boarhound was looked upon as the 
proper body-guard for often a single 
white man and his family, called upon to 
live in or near a compound there were 
located three, four, five and sometimes 
six thousand unsophisticated and uncivil- 
ized Ethiopeans, 90 per cent of them 
taw Kafirs, caught wild, so to speak, and 
indentured to mine owners for a period, 
by their own chiefs. It was, indeed, a 
motley crowd, and the fights among the 
different tribes were often fierce and 
most deadly. The knob kerrie and a 
bunch of assegais carried under the arm 
of the native compound police, was the 
club that ruled inside those corrugated 
iron barracks, but the single guard for the 
manager and his home was made up of 
about half a dozen Great Danes, very 
beautiful to behold, but trained as they 
were, very devils when they were given 
the signal —a simple jerk upward of the 
right shoulder. Four were on duty at 
the house, and Juno and Old Bess 
stealthily and leisurely at the heel of the 
late Robert Cochrane, of the Ferreira 
mine, one of the best-known compound 
managers in all Africa. He carried 
neither sjambok nor revolver. His man- 
hood, his utter lack of fear, his stern 
orders in all the dialects that South 
Africa is heir to, his fists and his Danes 
could cow that multitude who called him 
baas. 


WHAT THE GREAT DANES DID 


DAY in and day out Bob Cochrane 
walked among his thousands of 
“boys,” a wonderfully interesting aggre- 





gation to look upon, generally beating 
tem toms when above "ground filling their 
bellies with mealy meal and skinning 
bullock’s heads, for that was all the meat 
they were given and they had to buy it 
for themselves. But—there’s always a 
but now and then some of them got hold 
of Portuguese spirits—an abominable 
decotion that soon sent the sons of Ham, 
rank, starring and wild mad. Forth they 
came with their fighting sticks — hard as 
boxwood, one for the smite and the other 
for the guard. Armed in this manner 
and naked save for their loin skins, six 
oi them set out crying aloud for the 
whitemen’s blood. We were on the veld 
alone— just taking a stroll to look at 
some mules on a Sunday morning. 
“Huh,” simply remarked Cochrane 
“You've often said you'd like to see old 
Bess work, and now you will!” When 
less than a dozen paces away, Bob’s 
shoulder went up, and onward sprang 


The Great Dane Yuban. Ovner: 


William A. Jamison. 


the Danes, Bess getting the leader and 
Juno the second, right by the fleshy part 


‘of the thigh, immediately wrenching the 


blacks over with a single twist or exer- 
tion of their mighty strength. There the 
dogs stood above those would-be mur- 
derers whilst their brethren ran off with 
the speed of hares. Ever and anon the 
dogs would look round, awaiting orders 
to dispatch their victims, so it seemed. 
I think my friend was within his legal 
right to kill those unhappy wretches — 
but calling one dog off at a time, he 
stupefied the attackers, so that other boys 
could be sent for men. All this is told 
simply to bring to the notice of everyone 
the splendid prowess and tractable way 
that the trained Dane has, when properly 
broken, and that he is a mighty and 
handy companion when you're in a semi- 
Savage country and a long way from a 
telephone booth. 


GREAT DANES IN AMERICA 


FOR many years the United States has 
been famous for the quality of her 
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Danes. Generally, they form one of the 
largest sections at the New York show, 
held every February, and next year, by 
the way, at the Grand Central Palace. 
It is true that Dane breeding was eased 
during the war, but a good average can 
be looked for in 1920. Fifteen hundred 
dollars has been the largest price given 
for one of these dogs, during the last 
five years, that sum having been handed 
by Mrs. Fairbanks to Chas. Ludwig of 
New York for one of his harlequin col- 
ored dogs. As will be seen from the 
picture of Yuban, William A. Jamison’s 
dog, he is a beautiful creature, and the 
pose in which Miss Arnolt, the artist, 
chose for him is thoroughly "characteris- 
tic of the general attitude of these dogs 
within the house. It will be noticed that 
Yuban keeps his head high. And so did 
another boarhound called Satan, owned 
by a friend who was trading with the 
Matabele quite thirty years ago. Loben- 
gula, whose Kraal stood whereon Bulu- 
wayo now is, coveted Satan and begged 
and begged for the great dog. The King 
offered to fill the wagon with ivory, but 
Satan had been borrowed from some 
German transport riders and my friend 
could not trade. “ Why do you want 
him?” was asked. “ Because when he 
followed you from the outspan and came 
within my palisades, he did not notice the 
on-rush of our Kafir curs but held his 
head high —a king among dogs!” Poor 
Satan was afterward killed by a wounded 
lioness. 











A $2,500 Boston Terrier. King 
Arroyo Adventurer (late King of 
Kings). Owner: Freeman Ford. 


A $2,500 DOG 


gUCH was the good and substantial 

money given for a Boston Terrier at 
show of the Boston Terrier Club of New 
York held on the roof garden of the 
Waldorf-Astoria, November 1. The dog 
was the very well-made and highly typi- 
cal Green lodge, King of Kings, which 
subsequently won the President’s cup for 
the best dog or bitch in competition. The 
seller was Julius C. Feder of Pelham 
Manor, N. Y., and the purchaser, Free- 
man Ford of Pasadena, Cal. This, it 
must be borne in mind, was no flash in 
the pan or freak price to give for a 
first-class dog of his breed. Mr. Ford, 
although a banker, he knows very well 
what a good Boston is worth, as well as 
any man alive. He has owned champion 
after champion and keeps large teams 
of these terriers near Boston as well as 
on the Coast. He told me that King will 
now be known as Arroyo Adventurer, 
“Arroyo” being Mr. Ford’s prefix, and 





Airedale 


“The One Man Dog” 


An Airedale Terrier is the Dog Su- 
ara for Companionship, for 

atch Dog purposes, and Sur- 
passes Every Other Dog on Earth 
as a Companion for Children. The 
all round dog of the times for city 
or country, a Useful Canine Citizen. 
We Offer country bred, farm raised 
puppies from registered thorough- 
bred stock; a full grown male, and 
a full grown female already served 
by a registered stud. 





These are the rats dug out and killed by a Vibert Airedale Terrier in less than two hours 


Terriers 
“The Dog That Thinks” 


Finest ALL ROUND hunter on 
earth, BAR NONE. Unsurpassed 
for coon, skunk, opossum, better 
for rabbits than rabbit hound, best 
retriever, land, water. Will point, 
fine on quail, pheasant, partridge. 
Used extensively on deer, cougar, 
mountain lion, bear, endorsed by 
ROOSEVELT and Rainey. An 
“honest” dog. We have best hunt- 
ing stock on earth, puppies, grown 
ogs. 





PROMPT SHIPMENT 


Hunter of Big Game. At Stud. Fee $25. 


Box 23A, WESTON, 








The Unprecedented Success of All Kinds of Dogs 


Professionally handled and owned by me at all 
shows throughout the United States and Ca 
is a GUARANTEE of the GenurNEeNzEss of the Dogs 
I or am interested in. 

1rB HarreD Fox Terriers, AIREDALES, and 
Irish Terriers of the very best. For Sate and at 
Srup. Importing at all times. Apply to 

ALF. DELMONT 4, 


SAFE DELIVERY 


This is the Home of the World Famous International Champion Kootenai Chinook the 
Only American Bred International Champion Airedale in the World and a splendid 


We have a litter sired by the above stud ready for shipment RIGHT NOW. 
Illustrated Booklet and Price List on Request 


VIBERT KENNELS 


LARGEST EXCLUSIVE AIREDALE TERRIER KENNEL IN THE WHOLE WORLD | 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


NEW JERSEY, Phene Bound Brook 397 





peneranen geen reionenarenearasterremniasetiatineeeeabiinensaiacentmtens 
Iaciuing « grand young dog by the late 
uding and yo og the late but 
esmnationalty famous, Chamgioa Normanton 
Tipet. Just a year anda altoid old, he is sound, 
up a. yn class show form, and lovely i in color. 
Areal Airedale, capital com; non anes @ lady’s 
or gentleman's. Tavaluable for re da fre Latur $100. 
arve! 


Also puppies by 
= Mrs. Florence eben Bowe 1 Box 2 Mineola, L. LY, N.Y, 
Avenues 





Lzezps Kennets, Wy 











FOR SALE OR TRADE 


Airedale Pu Blood line from champions and 
international champions and imported dogs. Here 
is a chance for a winner. Sired by Coronal 
Aluminator, 55 pounds. They are out of a good 


pair hunter; satisfaction guaranteed. 


KASTNER BROS, 
Nebraska City Nebraska 





Lionhesst Airedales — 


% fi all- 
nt arate hand of iy "oe 


in any com- 
‘eathered 


you 
They are making a on on both fur and 
game in practically every —. in the —— and Can- 
pet i for man, woman ‘or ¢ or chi Puppies = 
ons q ia” ni 
the blood of champions, “bred to hunt and fit to show”, 
usually for sale. 
LIONHEART KENNELS, 
Box 1412 Anaconda, Ment. 





GEELONG KENNELS 


SQUAMKUM ROAD, LAKEWOOD, N. J. 
Airedales a Specialty 


JAS. W. BALL, 67 Ex: Place, NEW YORK CITY 
R. F. HEIGHT, 114 6th Street, LAKEWOOD, N. J. 
JAMES CRAWFORD, Mgr., Phone 37-F-8, FARMINGDALE, N. J. 


AIREDALES AT STUD—FEE $25 EACH 


Ch. Geelong Cadet— Geelong Gladiator —Tanglewold Terror 


CHAMPION GEELONG CADET: 44 pounds, beautiful head, color, 
eyes, legs, feet; splendid coat and every inch the champion. GEE: 
LONG GLADIATO 


R: 44 pounds. standard size; a 


grand dog and 


won at every show this year; Ist American-bred, limit and reserve 


winners, classes. 
ican-bred, limit and best Airedale at Detroit, beating Ch. 


Silver pirch Parkers Earlewood Warlock, Ch. Tintern Tip Top, 
RROR: a very well known Airedale and 


wane TE 
GEEU 


etc. TAN 
sire of it 


GLADIATOR. — is a first class stock getter. 


puppies and young stock for sale.] 


NG CADET and grand sire of GEE 


Madison Sq., New York City; ist Amer- 


Polam Maxim, 
etc., 


LONG 
[ Prize-bred 




















Ten-A-See Farm Kennels 

U. R. FISHEL’S NOTED POINTERS 

The World’s Best Bird Dogs 
offer high-class — | dogs, brood bitches 
and choice puppies m studs I offer the 
world’s best bird dog Sires. Every dog is 
better tham represented and satisfaction 

Am in a position to board or 

train your dog in the best manner possible. 

lease write for terms and information. 
New catalogues will be ready for mailing 
about November 15th. 

TEN-A-SEE FARM 
W. E. Lucas, Educator 


AT STUD 
THE AIREDALE TERRIER 


CRAIGSMAN DICTATOR 


(Property of Doreda Kennels) 


The sensation of the great joint terrier show 
held in paaten. 1919, where he won The 
Victory Cup for best in show under five of 
England's greatest terrier judges. 


STUD FEE $25.00 


For all particulars, address 

PERCY ROBERTS, Highland Park, Ill. 

Ship bitches to Highland Park, Ill. 

N. B. Percy Roberts is one of America’s fore- 
most and international doghandlers, and his 
advice on all show or breeding matters is freely 

to prospective patrons. 











Proprietor: Leovard Brumby 
Handling and Boarding. mn 


Beotish, dish. verrers terriers, =~ 
pa, ta 








healthy, reasonable. Give fuil partic- 
ulars. If you wish to buy an Airedale, Write 
for our sales list. 


AIREDALE EXCHANGE 
Box L Rue, Ohio 


ATSTUD: Tie FAMOUS ENGLISH SETTER 
Sporting Extra: A. K. C. 186539 
CHAMPION DEODORA PRINCE II 
New City Flora 


Winner of innumerable prizes at Best 
Shows. Stud Fee $25.00. 


H. E. WEILER, Hawl Pa., P. O. 


Breed in New York From 
The Imported and English Winning Wire Haired Fox Terrier 
DRAYTON CAMEO 
(Breeder Sir William Savory, Bart.) 
Im this dog's immediate pedigree are the champions 
Gladiator, Art Critic, Dark Admiral, Sylvan Result (twice), 
and Dusky Admiral. A ro, he grand terrier; white 




















AIREDALES 


PUPPIES and GROWN DOGS 
from championed pedigreed 
stock A few ~~ dogs. 
FEMALE PUPPIES, $20.00 and 
7; MALE PUPPIES, $30.00 


“calle, Ue NEVILLE’S 


“RS. ies, 
P. O. Box 112-F 
CKELEY, PA 








he always names his dogs with two A’s. 
Adventurer is practically perfect in make, 
in shape; in color he is a seal brindle 
with correct white markings; he weighs 
15% pounds. When first seen at the 
Douglaston, L. L, N. Y., show on Sep- 
tember 20th, it was immediately noted 
that a good dog had come along and 
$1,250 was at once bid for him by Mrs. 
Dallen. A couple of weeks or so after, 
although King of Kings was placed sec- 
ond at Germantown, there was another 
nibble for him, but Mr. Feder would not 
put a price on the dog. Mrs. George E. 
Dresser of Putnam, Conn., was said to 
be another would-be purchaser of the 
wonderful little dog; but it was the Cali- 
fornian’s opportunity to come to quick 
business, the son of St. Bololph’s Little 
King and Roman Beauty changing hands 
at the close of the show. He was bred 
by T. J. Murphy and is considered one 
of the very best of his breed ever pro- 
duced. It was a good day for selling Bos- 
tons, another in John J. Barrett’s Bantam 
King becoming the property of W. R. 
Haggard of Canton, Ohio, at a cost of 
$1,500, so it was said. Another sensa- 
tional exhibit was Dolly Grand owned 
by Mr. and Mrs. P. J. Sullivan. She 
won her fifth great victory at her five 
shows. Her owners bred both her dam 
and grand dam; indeed, they are gen- 
erally in the very front rank with a dog 
or st of the justly popular “American 
bree 


THE RECENT PARISIAN SHOW 
MONG the visitors at the recent dog 
how held in Paris was Miss Egolf, 

who, previous to the war, acted as as- 

sistant superintendent to Geo. Foley at 
kennel events all over the United States. 

Naturally, Miss Egolf is a keen observer, 

and, because of her considerable experi- 

ence, knows a good deal about “ type’ 
in dogs. Writing in reference to the 

French gathering, she remarks that the 

only American she met was Miss C. B. 

Trask of San Francisco, who has won 

the chief prize at Madison Square Garden 

in 1918 with her St. Bernard, Champion 

Cragwood Ben Barry. The two ladies 

having looked over the French St. Ber- 

nards, came to the conclusion that they 
are “too much after the Swiss type,” 
that is to say, they lack the massiveness 
and nobility of the head properties we 
are so used to seeing in the leading speci- 
mens to be found on the American and 

British benches. So our St. Bernard ad- 

mirers need not look to France for new 

stock, at any rate, for the present. 

Strange to say the largest entry of the 

450 dogs at the show was made up of 

German Shepherd or Police dogs. They 

excited considerable interest; indeed these 

dogs are becoming as popular in other 
than German European countries, as they 
have been for four or five years here. 
The two Russian wolfhounds to win the 
chiet certificates at the event under no- 
tice, were bred by Oscar Voss of New 

York. As is well known Mr. Voss is 

one of the keenest supporters of the 
barzoi breed in this country. Again the 
American dog breeder shone forth in 
the old English Sheep dog or Bobtail 
classes, the winner having been produced 
in the kennels of Morris Kinney, Butler, 
N. J. Only one Boston terrier was en- 
tered and he was bred in France. Since 
the Armistice Miss Egolf has been secre- 
tary to the American Library Associa- 
tion in Paris. She will return to Phil- 
adelphia in January. 
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A PARSON AND HIS DOGS 
AN adornment to the American kennel 
world is the Rev. T. Moore Smith of 
Blauvelt, N. J., whose Irish water 
spaniels, a few years ago, were a sight 
to behold. Mr. Smith, when he came to 
this country, brought with him an ex- 
cellent team of the puce-colored, quaint- 
appearing and useful water spaniels of 
the Emerald Isle. But, somehow, or 
another Mr. Smith disposed of these 
dogs which at one time bid fair to again 
popularize the breed at Eastern Shows. 
peaking on the subject at Danbury 
Fair, Mr. Smith said that evidently peo- 
ple grew tired of their Irish water 
spaniels, because when they allowed them 
to get into an unkempt condition, they 
were ashamed of them, and consequently 
neglected them more than ever. There 
is little or no trouble in ——— the 
old coat, he said; a mane comb will soon 
help to tease out the matted tags, es- 
pecially if they have been previously 
well soaked with a little sweet oil and 
a fourth part of kerosene in it. The 
dog only wants looking after once or 
twice a week, and then he will be a 
credit to his owner instead of an eye- 
sore. Mr. Smith very much questioned 
the statement that even fifty pure-bred 
Irish water spaniels could be found 
within thirty and forty miles of New 
York. If these were in existence, he 
would surely have heard about them, he 
said. It will certainly be of interest to 
all of the Rev. Moore Smith’s numerous 
friends to know that he is now establish- 
ing - promising herd of pedigree Jersey 
Cattle. 


BETTER BE FEW THAN MANY 
AN owner or breaker cannot shoot too 
much over his dogs, and it stands to 
reason that the more game that is killed 
to them, the better will they be satisfied and 
the steadier they become. There would 
be a greater number of well-broken dogs 
if public handlers did not overstock their 
kennels, probably having in view the size 
of the board bills as well as the training 
fees. It takes a man all his time to take 
out one batch of dogs in the morning 
and another in the afternoon. And it is 
hard, hard work, especially in those 
places where game is scarce. We know 
of one man who never thinks of killing 
any game in the near vicinity of his 
home and kennels. Those choice spots 
in the neighborhood of his place are 
kept for the purposes of demonstrating 
to would-be purchasers what a dog can 
do, singly or working with another dog. 
It is surely better to have a few real 
good dogs than an aggregation that can- 
not be depended on. In this overdoing 
the breaking business may possibly be 
found the real reason r the com- 
plaints that are sometimes heard. It is 
very evident that the American sports- 
man is prepared to pay the price for a 
first-class article; and all breakers can 
rest assured that the one dog gunning 
man is an ever first-class customer and 
a thankful buyer. 


DOGS FOR CUBA 

DURING the last couple of months 

-here have been large shipments of 
dogs from New York to Cuba. It would 
appear that the people of Havana are 
especially interested in Great Danes, the 
same variety of dogs that at one time 
were crossed with mastiffs and hounds 
and commonly known as Cuban blood- 
hounds, and of the kind used to terror- 
ize slaves. Among the recent shipments 
were a very nice pair of harlequin 
colored boarhounds and these were to 
become the property of the President of 
Cuba. They were selected by M. H. 
Thunan of New York. 
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Ryman’s Dog Dip Discov 
Sold in Dry Form. Each pound makes 10 ons. 
Positively a Sure Cure for Lice, vies aii 
Forms o Skin Trouble on All Breeds of Dogs. 
Dogs dipped 3 to 5 minutes twice a week for 
—_ 6 dippings, are cured and grow a beautiful 
of hair. i oe con be hase for a year in open 


uand *can, $1.50; . $2.75: 3 3 
a: Sho 5 pounds, $4. guaranteed. 
pos gh od asked to give a testimonial to 
Fieid and Stream after a fair trial. 


RYMAN’S GUN DOG KENNELS 
SHOHOLAFALLS : : PIKECO., PENNA. 
Telegrams Lackawaxen, Ps- 


BORZOI or RUSSIAN WOLF HOUNDS 
For elegant companions. 
Hunting and Bench Show. 
ARKANSAS 
VALLEY KENNELS 


D.C. DAVIS, Owner 
Kansas 


-_ - : 


“At Stud, the Celebra Foxhound. 
a (Pure Walkes 3 


CHAMPION HUSTLER, A Foxhound Par Excellence 


Comeien 1 ustier has met and defeated over 
1 fox he ny | He has been shown fearlessly in 
England, Missouri, Kentucky, Tennessee, etc. 
He is the sire of show and fo xhound trials winners. 
Considered the hound before the public. His 
breeding field a yo bench qualities are without equal. 
Fee $10. Further information o 
JOHN J. BARN 


6 Calumet Street 

Young stock generally for sale. New Bedford, Mass. 

Airedales, Collies, and old 
English Shepherd dogs 

Trained male dogs, brood matrons, pups all ages. 

Flemish Giant, New Zealand and Rufus Red Belgian 

Rabbits. Send 6c for large instructive list of what 


you want. 
W.R. WATSON Oakland,lowa Box-700 


THE BLUE GRASS 


FARM KENNELS 
OF BERRY, KENTUCKY 


offer for sale, Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat jae. 
and Deer Hounds, Coon and Oposs Hounds, 
and 5 Lion Hounds; also 


Reins 


THOMPSON, CONN. 
er Mrs. WINANS BURNETT 


: LUGATELUCID (imported) grey. Luocidisa 
ee ae 


Puppies. 
CASTLE HILL OOA (sil- 
Cir ao ied. 


Holeate: odect 


HIGHLAND WOLF of 
ioorted. kW Nia 
Garden, 19) 

















We self Cairn Terriers faster than we can breed. 
If you really want a Cairn book your dog early. 





815 


WIRE HAIRED POINTING GRIFFONS 
There are now practically no broken Griffons 


to be bought. The demand is increasing. 


Be 


prepared, and invest in a good puppy. 


WIRE-HAIRED FOX 
TERRIERS AT STUD 





Conejo Uncle Sam, 
Fee $25. 
Conejo High Brow, 
Fee $25. 
Conia. Parcel Post, 

ee $25. 


Coons » Tngpector, 
Ss —- For Sale 


Address all communications to 
CONEJO KENNELS 
Chas. Trayford, Mgr. Huntington, L. L 
Telephone 290 Huntington 


WILLIAM TALLMAN 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 





RABBIT HOUNDS 


Country raised. 
Used to Briars and 
rough country. 
Most any size, kind 
and color, Can fur- 
nish broken or 
partly broken, No 
hoggish prices 
asked. Will send 
photos for 25c coin. 
Also have some fine 
old and young 
fighting pit game chickens for sale. 


HARRY WELSH 








Clarion County Mayport, Pa. 








AT STUD: THE ENGLISH SETTER DOG. 


IMPORTED 


Champion Brighton 


A WINNER OF SEVERAL FIELD TRIALS IN ENGLAND 


and an American bench cham 
nation in this country. Wonderful 


pion. The best field and show combi- 
ul speed, endurance and intelligence. 


For a limited time, fee $25. 
R. VAGT,. Amityville, Long Island, N. Y. 





HOUNDS—Coon, Fox, Wolf and 
Rabbit. All trained dogs sent on 10 
days trial. Have some extra well 
trained coon dogs and also some 
mighty good rabbit hounds. 

OTIS SLATER & SONS Oconee, Iil. 


SETTERS—A SPECIALTY 


I have left for sale a few very choicely bred 
Liewellin and RT setter gad sired by that 
great stud dog GLAD HAW 31080 and out 
of dams that produce be iave -born bird dogs. Best 
of stock and priced right. Send for lists. ‘nclose 
stamps. 


Thoroughbred Setter Kennels 
Edgewood, 





Thoroughly broken Beagles, 
guaranteed good hunters and love 
the crack of a gun. 


Warren P. Henderson 








The Renowned New York Kennels 
Are Now Owned by 
J4BES B “The with 
pane man om oat cepa 
When want 
Rte Bete serve’ yout 
It will be to your entire scam 


NEW YORK 





ny 








KENNELS 
113 East 9th Street, New York 





Specialties: 
Police dogs, cao. 





LET YOUR HOME BE PROUD OF ITS DOG and 
BUY YOUR CHILD A LAS 


From MEDOR KENNELS, (formerly of London, England) 


Beautiful Pekingese and Pomeranians; highest class Wire-haired Fox Terriers, wa Chew Come 
ee. Selected and Prise-winging Dogs. Come in 


7O West 47th St., New York (2 blocks from The Ritz). 


TING XMAS GIFT 


Stud and look around 


Phone Bryant 6340 








FOR SALE 


eee 


Fox —. sit ek 
HILLSIDE 
TOUGHKENAMON, PENNA, 





WIRE HAIRED 





money can buy and dev 


(1) QUICKWORK MANGE, FLEA and SKIN 
SOAP, 3a soluble sulpho-eresol cleansing and healing 
soap that kills fleas the instant it touches them and 
immediately relieves the itching of and permanently 
cures all ordinary skin affections. A wonderful coat 
grower. Price $1.10 postpaid, large can. 


Postpaid upon receipt 





by actual trial on over ae Comme 


eck, money order or 


QUICKWORK LABORATORIES P. 


QUICKWORK DOG REMEDIES s&Nerrcrac 


Put up b thes leat Bennet of Oe ind fp De eae ee n constant practical use and where 
ot | és moe. Compounded frum the ag A 
THE DOG and to protect him 
eeey we ier oe ick deninjin ead wate Uda ae Ghiwnien 


The Three Quickwork Leaders Which Every Dog Owner Should Have On Hand Are: 


Sloped FOR THE BENEFIT OF TF 


2 SUCK work CONDITION POWDER, 
conditioner one tonic, at | I blood, 

ausnt the stomach, and keeps the 

and spirits. Makes dog eat. 

skin troubles er ee from im 


@ week and insure 
grow. Price $1.10 eH — 


COMBINATION OFFER ON THE THREE PREPARATIONS ALL ORDERED AT THE SAME TIME $3.00 , 
preparations; Rheumatism Cure $2.10 postpaid, Distemper treatment 


CIRCULAR UPON REQUEST. 


Png Me vy Se 


& 
QUI ORK wont ¢ CAPSULES 
failure or. fatality 


Can be Gran eat 
as four weeks. 


young as Raple to oe. pease its 
action, safe and harmless. Works inside of an hour. 
Gets all the worms. Price $1.10 postpaid for enough 
to worm six grown dogs or twelve puppies, 


used 
one 











816 





best thing Santa Claus delivers. 


Palisade Kennels 


MERRICK ROAD 


ROSEDALE, 





GERMAN SHEPHERD DOGS 
Home Beautiful Bitch 
MINKA VON ADLERHORST 
These kennels won four blues and five ials at the 
Danbury, Conn. Show, October 8-9-10, 1919. 


e uss- J le 
Best Type of y dogs kept. 
Young Stock ? . 
JOHN C. BARNARD, LITCHFIELD, CONN. 








In Field and Stream you can find nothing 
better than a pal that is constant, a slave 
that is willing, a guardian that is alert; in 

ther words, a Palisade Police Dog—the 








SHEPHERD POLICE DOGS 


Choicest thoroughbred stock. Puppies 
and grovn stock for sale. Tel. New Dorp 
389 M. 

Mrs. A. M. Froehlich—New Dorp, S. I. 
Member of the ShepherdDogClubofAm. 





WINTERVIEW 
SHEPHERD 
DOG KENNELS 


(POLICE DOGS) 


Mountain Avenue 
Caldwell, N. J. 
Tel. Caldwell, 274 


Matrons, Youn, 
and Puppies For Sale 
Highest Class and 
pion vast 
Prices reasonable on 
application. State wants 


L. &. DeWINTER, Prop 





SHEPHERD DOGS 





Quality Shepherd Dogs 
(POLICE: DOGS) 
From trained and win- 
ning stock 
LAKEVIEW KENNELS 
re 


. - 


WALLY-WALLY KENNELS 
MRS. MARIE HUHN, Prop. 


SHEPHERD DOGS 
BOARDING IN SPACIOUS GROUNDS 
REASONABLE, 








FOR SALE: Three new litters of A-1 puppies, 5 
and 3 months old; also grown up dogs and bitches. 


Grasmere, S. L, N. ¥. 


LICE 
DOGS 


(post OFFICE: ROSEBANK) 





Puppies for sale by Grand-Champion Komet Von Hoheluft, Champion 


Brushwood Boy and Ali Von Hoheluft. 
Males around $r100-$125. Females 
around $75. According to individual 
quality. 


At stud: Grand-Champion Komet Von Hoheluft, Champion Barbar Von Hoheluft, Champion 


Brushwood Boy, Ali Von Hoheluft, For particulars write to 


JOHN GANS, Jr., - = 


800 Richmond Turnpike, STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. 





Coonhounds and Combination Hunters 


for coon, opossum, skunk, squirrel, etc. 
Big game hounds, rabbit hounds, Pointers, 
Setters, Airedales and Fox Terriers. 
Catalog ten cents. 

SAM STEPHENSON 
a Ow inaton. Tenn. 
IRISH WATER SPANIELS 

The best duck dog. I breed workers from 
registered stock. Puppies, youngsters and trained 


do 
PERCY K. SWAN Rox 30 Chico, Calif. 


DpaR FIELD AND STREAM: 

Just a word to say that your paper I think 
is enjoyed by the highest class sportsmen 
throughout the world. My reasons for know- 
ing this are that the past advertising in 
your paper has brought me results from that 
class of people and from all parts of the 
world. And I can honestly and safely say 
your paper is a wonder ta advertise in, as 
well as to read. 

Gro. H. RYMAN, 
Shohola Falls. Pa. 
ECZEMA, PSORIASIS gvitr .,,cancet 
tetter, old sores. 
catarrh, dandruff, rheumatism, piles, cured or no 
charge. Write for particulars. 








ECZEMA REMEDY CO. Dept. F. S., Hot Springs, Ark. 











tty] COLONIAL DOG MART 
Just west of Thorley’s, 43 West Forty-sixth St., N. Y. 

Russian Wolfhounds, Irish Wolfhounds 
Always a Grand Selection of Airedales, Wire- 


haired Foxterriers, Sealyhams, White Highlanders, 
Scotties, and all kinds of Ladies’ To Bo 

Stud Dogs can be arranged for. 
most reasonable prices and ship everywhere. 


gs. All 
e quote the 


Proprietor: BILLY ARTZ 


New York’s Largest Dog Emporium 


TEL. BRYANT, 5135 
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NEW YORK TO GO THE PACE 
DURING the Westminster Kennel Club 
show week, commencing February 9 
at the Grand Central Palace, New York, 
those interested in dogs will have plenty 
to see. It is probable that the Bull Ter- 
rier Club will hold its match somewhere 
on the evening before and the Chow 
Chow Club and the Airedale Club and 
the Wire-Haired Fox Terrier Club will 
have their shows on February 8 at the 
Waldorf-Astoria and McAlpin Hotels, 
So all the town will be full of dogs and 
the best will be here from all parts. The 
Chow Chow show will endoulaeiie be a 
fashionable one. There is a great run 
on this breed and great puppies sell 
readily from $100 up to $250. The sup- 
ply of these dogs does not keep pace with 
the demand, although as a a they are 
good breeders. In one case a bitch 
recently threw a litter of ten. As $100 
was the smallest sum accepted for a bitch 
puppy, the value of the litter was at least 
$1,000. It was a “ working man” who 
turned over this sum, and as he has four 
or five other brood bitches, the annual 
amount realized from his Chow Chow 
hobby seemingly leaves him in a more 
or less independent position. 


THE BURGLARS’ TERROR 
DURING the early part of November 

the writer was in Reuben Clark’s dog 
store in New York, when a gentleman 
came in wreathed in smiles and ready to 
clasp the hand of the dog vender. “Do 
you remember me?” “Yes, I sold you 
an Airedale and you took him away in a 
very large valise.” “You’ve got me!” 
quickly replied the visitor, “I want you 
to send a man down to my place at As- 
bury Park to trim his coat; I wouldn't 
take all the money in the world for that 
dog—he saved us!” It appears that 
after the close of the Asbury Park sea- 
son, the burglars’ boom commences, ‘lhe 
Airedale in question had been found sick; 
but his owner brought him round. 
couple of nights after a great commo- 
tion was heard down stairs and on going 
down the dog was found with his front 
teeth knocked out, whilst blood marks 
showed the extent of the battle and. the 
implements, chloroform, gags and other 
articles demonstrated the occupation of 
the visitors. It was then made evident 
to the owner that his dog had been par- 
tially put out of action a couple of nights 
before. The Airedale had saved the 
household! 


AN ORIENTAL DOG SHOW 

IF the pockets of all the members of 
the different American dog clubs could 
he disclosed, then it would probably be 
found that the Pekinese Club of 
America, could weigh down the riches 
of half a dozen of the others. As for a 
show the Peke Club’s annual affair in 
the Ball Room at the Hotel Plaza, is 
simply the most lavish of all. The 
whole place is draped with costly 
Chinese silks and gold thread. Beauti- 
ful lanters shed forth subdued lights, 
and the wealth of prizes is at once noted. 
The late J. P. Morgan and Gordon Ben- 
nett were among the founders of this 
Club, which now has as its president, 
Mrs. Michael M. Van Beuren. The an- 
nual show is to be held on Jan. 26 at the 
Plaza, and an English lady has been in- 
vited over to make the awards. Geo. 
Foley of Philadelphia, will superintend 
this show. 


THE SCARCITY OF SPORTING 
DOGS 


D URING the past couple of months 
there has been an enormous call for 
bird dogs. Every one seemed to be de- 
sirous of going a hunting at the same 





time, and those who do not keep up a 
regular kennel of gun dogs had to search 
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Prize and 
Imported 


ieeneteneh Cham 


Pedigr 
PEKES at SatSTUD: 
ASHTON MORE YOUNG yeaa (imp.) 
Dark red. and of the best blood 
AH-FOY: Son of Champion Chun Chang of 
Alderbourne; red in color; proven sire of beauti- 
ful, red and large litters; a well-known prize 
winner. Fees $25 each. 
Superior Young Stock Generally for Sale 
A THE ELWOOL KENNELS 
322 Bath Avenue Long Branch, N. J. 
Proprieor: Mrs. Howell Woolley 


Breed from the Best and Tried Pekingese 
Famous Llenrud Stud Dogs 


Including the I and up-to-date winner, Lo Har Car, 
winners recent Bronx and Newark Shows in the highest class 
company. Red, grand head, face, bone, coat. Fee $25. Aiso the 
sensational Cuamrron Sus Stan of Luzwavn, sire of the above, red 
in color and too well known to need description. Fee $40. High 
elass stock for sale. 


Apply MRS. A. McCLURE HALLEY 

421 Neck Road Gravesend, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

ALL KINDS OF PET OR TOY DOGS 

Quality and Prize winning dogs and puppies at reasonable prices. 
Pekingese, English Toy Spaniels, Maltese, Toy Poodles, Chihuahua 
Dogs, Yorkshire Terriers and Miniature Black Poodles. Also dogs 
of the above breeds at stud. Only high class stock kept. Address 
or call: 

MRS. W. WARD MAC LEOD 

6619 Haverford Ave. West Philadelphia, Pa. 


Uncle Sam’s Dog Shop 


415 Sth Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Here you can avail yous of the 35 years expe- 
oes ohn F. Galloway, international all-around 























fogs aa exhibitor of dogs at best shows in America, 

ngland, Ireland and Scotland. Always a choice 
selection of thoroughbred dogs and Puppies at popu- 
lar prices. oreign orders filled and shipped. All 


— of dogs at the stud. 
. ENGLISH BULLDOGS 


Prglish B Bulldog: ‘Baron Sit Sir 
James, Light weight, fallow 
color. Fee $15. Young 
Stock For Sale. 


ROBERT S. WEAVER 
French and English Bulls and 
Pekingese Spaniels 


527 Hamilton St.,Albany,N.Y 








FRENCH Bulldogs at Stud and Sale. Owner: 
Oaly dogs of the best appearance and pedigree 
ogs of the 

kept, including Joatts tr ion lineage on 

both sides, ow $25. .Piquant, Joufflu’s Bichou 

y young dogs and cer- 

ench bulldogs are 

looked up as ideal companions for ladies, the 

breed being uncommon in appearance and not 
| acres Young stock generally for sale. 


Phone Madison Sq. 4245 Robert Lobban, Prop, 
THE LONDON DOG SHOP 


Dogs and Puppies of All Breeds 
All dog accessories 


English Kennels 302 5th Ave., cor. 31st St 

London, W. near Waldorf, New York 

The Grand Brindle and White English Bulldog 
VICAR VERAX at Stud. Fee $25 

Boseter, the late John Horrax. Sire and dam: the famous 

International winners TOLL BAR JACK and 

T GINGER. VICAR VERAX is a sound 


» & winner, and thoroughly representative 
is breed. Young stock sometimes for sale. 


MISS A. C. JA 
1096 Broad Sireat™ venue. * T 


Agent: Mrs, James Conway, 344 E. 41st St., New York 


CHAMPION 
DOG BISCUIT 


Acris SP. clean, balanced od zation of 


also SB catdone one for : 
kennela and rs and bags for 

and our book on how to 
care for feed your dogs. 


Champion Animal Food Co., ET2, Minneapolis, Minn. 


























hither and thither for the sort of dog 
they required—in every instance, of 
course, a good and dependable one. As 
is only reasonable every man wants to 
know what he is buying; but, from the 
seller’s point of view, it is asking amana 
good deal to send a dog on approval, at 
the time of the season when the market 
is at its best. Anything might happen 
in the case of a strange dog with a 
strange man. It is certain that the dog 
is at a disadvantage, and cannot be ex- 
pected to work in the same way as he 
had been working for his owner or 
breaker. So then trouble ensues; both 
parties are dissatisfied and the dog is 
back on the hands of the man who had 
spent weeks, perhaps months on _ his 
training. The great scarcity of gun dogs 
on the other side, is also apparent. Dur- 
ing the war, because of the threathened 
shortage of food stuffs, dog breeding, un- 
der the auspices of the Kennel Club, was 
forbidden, or at least, dogs produced dur- 
ing that period were considered “ illegiti- 
mate” and not eligible for registration. 
Even the general and all-round working 
dog, the springer spaniel and other on- 
the-leg field spaniels are very hard to get. 
This most useful dog is used for just the 
same work as a bea agle (single) is in this 
country, has, according to a valued cor- 
respondent, become exceedingly scare 
and the prices have risen accordingly. 
Would-be importers, it is feared, will 
have to wait another year before any- 
thing like a supply is available. 


* Style!” 
The Pointer dog, Yuma's Throck Hey dey. 
Owner Harry Kirkover. 


HUNTING THE WIND 

IF you are hunting your dog where it 
is likely he will find the scent of the 
birds in the wind, the higher he carries 
his head or nose in the air, the better. 
In such a way he will be able to get 
close up to his game; for the tracking 
dog soon disturbs what he is seeking 
for the benefit of yourself and the shoot- 
ing iron you carry. When he is making 
birds in this way, let him use his own 
head and do not interrupt him in any 
way. He will improve every day at this 
kind of work for his faculty for smell 
will become more and more sensitive. 
Should he be inclined to put his nose 
down to the ground, lift him at once, 
and wave him onward and even in an- 
other direction to that in which he evi- 
dently thinks the birds are. As he goes 
away it is reasonable to suppose that 
his olfactory sense will discover other 
particles of the scent, and these he will 
follow up with his head carried well in 
the air. Such an occasion is one that 
fills the eye and gives unbounded joy to 
all lovers of the pointing dog; and in 
such a position as we find Harry Kirk- 
overs (Buffalo, N. Y.) pointer dog 














Chhashaliny Chow | Peaiies 


Lovable "Males bear cubs make jolly Christmas 
presents. Males ready for shipment now at $125.00. 
Blue ribbon winners at stud. 
For particulars ask TOM HISSEY, or address 


THE MISSES GANNON 





* CHOW CHOWS 





1 Gerry Ave. ELMHURST,L.1. Newtown 2663 


The TARNEDGE KENNELS now offer at Stud 
the following Celebrated Chows: 


D 
seeceee o$50 
YUEY TUNIOR.....+2. 40 
BLE 


All are Prize Winners and proven 
Bitches will be met at the train and while with 
us, will receive the best of care and attention. 
For Stud Cards and Engagements write to 
Cc. STODDART 
Kennel Manager. 
TARNEDGE KENNELS the 


Reg Oo West 
Property of dirs, Ohas. M. Daniels Flamflte- Onanty, New York 


BAINDRIDOE KRMNELS 
some brilliant red 
CHOW CHOW PUPPIES 
(Chinese Dogs) and GROWN STOCK 
This is the home of MANDARIN OF BAINBRIDGE 
FEE CUM, BOY. MR. CHANG, GREENACRE 

MMER and SUNDAWN 
QUEENS ¢ pOvLEVARD oy JEFFERSON $f. JAMAICA, N.Y 
motor from New York 
WALSH. i, Own ‘ ex, 107 Bainbridge Street, 
ee | N. Y. vii Phone Bedford 1236 


= CHOW CHOWS AT STUD 














Beautiful Yorkshire Terriers 
Champion Performances and Pedigrees. Prize 
winners at Best (Shows j be East and pom Be » 

- coloring. Sharp, smar 
~ the apartment and lady’s boudoir. The 
Btud Dog Champion Duke II, winner of numer- 
mpi * areasonablefee. Young 
forsale. Apply: 
, N. J. 


ous prizes, rhe poe 
and guaranteed 
THOS. W. modem 














FAMOUS SKYLARK 
KENNELS’ 


ificent Quality and Color 
ATSTUD. That Grand, Young, 
CHIEF SKY- 








. 


818 


OVERCROSS KENNELS 
Bernardsville, New Jersey 





= Black and Parti-colored 
COCKER SPANIEL PUP- 
PIES ready for Christmas. 


Dogs $35 up. 


STANDARD DOG FOOD 


Keeps your dogs in perfect condition. The food 
of champions. For all breeds. Made of wheat, 
barley, corn, beef and bone. Prepared, cooked, 

rfectly balanced. Comes ready to use with full 

irections. Our faith is your protection because we 
guarantee our food or money back. Standard is old 
and tried. Stands all tests. No other ration required. 

ORDER TODAY — WE SAVE YOU MONEY 
$5.50 for 100 jibe. $15.75 for 300 lbs., $25.00 for 500 Ibs. 


Standard Kennel Food Co, Dept. 13, Battle Creek, Mich 


TELEPHONE WINNIN® COLLIES AT BSTUO 
SRONXVILLE B22Ww AT REASONABLE RATES 


FRED S. LEIGHTON 


HOWGILL KENNELS 


BREEDER ano EXHIBITOR OF 
HIGH CLASS COLLIES 
& Grown Stock for sale 
Pere ern Sock teres = BRONXVILLE, W. Y, 
IRISH TERRIERS—IRISH TERRIERS 


A Real Kennel of Real trish Terriers—Terriers of Inter- 
national prize-winning fame of yesterday and to-day. 


dable, champion on 
= re Bory Bullet. A grand terrier and win- 
er of 1 e Chase, and Reserve winn 
1918 and. 1919. 
For Sale: An 

















eee, oo ers, New York, 
trish” Terrier, Harlem Topper, by Brent- 














moor Bull out of Crowgill Margery. A big winner, 
14 months, guaranteed sound, $250. 
MARCUS BRUCKHEIMER 2114 3rd Ave., New York 
Tol. Harlem °779 Yonng Stock for Disposal. 
BOOK ON 
f DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 
. Mailed free te any address by 
America’s the Author 
H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 
Dog Medicines} 118 West 31st Street, New York 








WESTMINSTER DOG SHOP 


318 WEST 42D STREET 
Largest and most sanitary kennel in city; always 100 


uppies and dogs on hand; poodies, Pekingese, 
Pomeranians, nee Charles, Soits ‘cocker spaniels, black 
—~ Irish Airedales, — terriers, giant St. 


setter, 
lish a othe a y B- pri in ity; visit 
i > lis; ma ers a “¥ ¢ 
our Kenneis rf convince yourself; kinds of stud 
dogs hand; safe shipment Gatase: always open. 
318 West 42d, New York. ‘Phon " 











ACTRACT THE WILD DUCK—Piant mr a 
--duck potato, wild celery and other attractive feeds. 
specialize in a natural feeding grounds tnesat. 
tract birds, game and fish. Free literature and infor- 
mation. C. BR. Terrell Naturalist, Dept. 089. Nehkesh, Wis, 





Groncs S. West, 


Pres Atrnep Dons, Sec. 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


58 State St., Boston, Mass. 
Cuaates W. Keres, Vice Pres. Wx. Parscorr Wowcorr, Treas. 
East Pepperell, Mass. Readville, Mass. 


EASTERN DOG CLUB 


The Question of the Day! 
ARE YOU GOING TO ENTER AT 


BOSTON? 
—NOTE THE NEW DATE— 
FEBRUARY 23, 24, 25, 1920 


Following the New York Show 


EASTERN DOG CLUB 
GEO. F. FOLEY, Supt. 
1309 Sansom St. Philadelphia, Pa 





OUCKING DAYS 

Beautiful new book of duck 
sportsmen, ete. t 
Auaskeate bask writers. $2. 


W. C. Hazelton, 406 Pontiac Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 








Yuma’s Throck Heydey, as the camera 
has portrayed him, surely is ideal and 
the sort of style that every one wants in 
his dog. Here he has approached boldly 
and evidently with caution; in fact, here 
we will observe a real pointer in pretty 
well all his remarkable beauty and out- 
line. 


THE GERMAN SHEPHERD DOG 
BOOM 


[7 must be said that the United States 
(outside of Germany) started the boom 
in German Shepherd dogs, and had got 
well ahead, before France and England 
went in for them. As a matter of fact, 
itis only during the last year that the Eng- 
lish have taken up the breed which they 
class as Alsatian dogs. It appears, ac- 
cording to some authorities, that this 
breed, sometimes called wolf dog, was 
introduced into Germany proper from 
Alsace. In consequence of its “German” 
name, during the war. the American 
Kennel Club classed the breed as “Shep- 
herd Dog,” no doubt for the time for- 


getting there are many other sorts of 
sheep dogs in the world, including the 
Scottish Collie, the Old English Bobtail 
sheepdog, the smooth collie, the Austra- 
lian kelpie, the Russion Outchar, the Bel- 
gian sheepdog, the French sheepdogs and 
quite an additional number of distinct 





A $3,000 German Shepherd Dog, 
Champion Herta von Ehrungrund. 
Owner: B. H. Throop. 


and valuable breeds and varieties. There, 
again, the German or Alsatian dog has 
had ‘ ‘police dog” tacked on to him; and, 
it seems, that sooner or. later, all "these 
names will do the dog more harm than 
good. In view of the great rush after 
these dogs and the large prices they are 
making, it will be well to just take a 
glance backwards four or five years. The 
bitch, Champion Herta von Ehrundgrund 
was the first to make big money in this 
country, B. H. Troop of Scranton, Pa., 
having paid $3,000 for this wonderful 
creature, last seen at the Bronx K. C. 
show in October. Herta is getting old 
now; but: she still retains most of her 
form, and as will be seen, is a highly 
alert and well made one. She was just 
a little light in flesh when the picture 
was taken. Herta was imported by Mr. 
Dewinter, whose kennels are at North 
Caldwell, N. J. 


A PRIVATE STUD BOOK 

S OMETIME ago a _ correspondent 

pointed out that he had paid one dol- 
lar for a filled out pedigree form, duly 
signed and sealed by the vendor of a 
dog to him. Was that pedigree form 
of any value? Yes and no: The pedi- 
gree form was a guarantee on the part 
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FoR SALE—High class dogs of 
all breeds; the high class heavy 
rabbits of all breeds; guinea pigs, 
ferrets, pigeons, blooded hogs; 
young stock a speciality. Why 
not raise stock for us? We furnish 
the breeding stock, and buy back all you raise Send 
for prices and particulars. Booklets, 10 cents. 
MOHAWK RABBITRY AND KENNELS, INDIANAPOLIS, IND, 


TEXAS HORNS 
Easily Blown, One Piece 


In. $2; 18108 In. $4; 
14 In. $2; 18 In. $3; 21 ; 
tpaid 





Kaskaskia Kennels 
F.17 Herrick, Ill 


Sportsman, , Take Notice! 








38 years, offers to you for 
PEL pares prepared ready for blueing on 
browning gun grea angel gon ete 


factories use. 


ann € 0 She weet = Will send rections with 
YORK GUN & INVENTING CO., York Pa 


KNIT YOUR OWN Pise NETS 





made, with my illus- 
trated instructions be- 


fore you. 21 — 
graphs show you how. 
Also ree more infor- 
mation about the use of nets than has ever n 
Complete instruction: a wire A. 3 needle, mesh 
4 ballsof twine, for $1.50 postpaid. 
Altoona Kansas 


W.E, CLAYTON & CO. 42 N. Main St. 


Comanche Cash 36968 F.D.S.B. by 


CHAMPION COMANCHE FRANK and 
HARD CASH’S BECKY. FEE $25.00 
A proven sire of Shooting Dogs. The sire of pu 
that have gone into the field at less than six mon 

of age and worked like old dogs, 


HIRAM SHERRILL, East Hampton, NEW YORK 
YES—!I WILL TRADE GUNS 


Send 2c stamp f lefe list of second hand and 
shop-worn firearms. Everyth 5 gusentens. Tell 


you aos 


WM. R. BURKHARD 
(Established In 1066) 
143 East 4th St., Dept. F, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
“THE ORIGINAL AND OLD RELIABLE” 


Do You Take Pictures? 


Write for free sample of our big Le poe show- 
ing how to make better pictures and earn money. 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY. 1321 Pove Buildine. Boston, Mase 

12 GAUGE PARKER, 30 4% he. Ibs., full 
choke, new; 20 gauge, 28 inch % ibs., improved 
cylinder and modified, used once—$45 gy? or 
$75 for both. H. B. Prindle, tor Park Ave., 
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Field and Stream — December, 1919 


MR. SPORTSMAN, from the raw skins you 
send me I will make muffs and neck-pieces for 
7.50 each and have them finished in three 
pa time of receivin —t insuring safe and 
speedy return by Parce 

“Slow about that TAXIDERMY? Let me do it 
for you. No long delay in returning it. 

Do you believe in Economy? Then have the 
wings, skins and feathers of game you shoot 
made into beautiful feathered hats and trim- 
mings 1 work moth proof. Send for price 
list. J. G. Burst, Ridgewood, N. 20 years’ 
experience. 

FOR SALE—Mounted Deer Heads and Birds 
from North Woods. Description and photos free. 
Geo. E. Link, Taxidermist, Phillips, Wis. 

FOXES—HERE WE ARE Drop us a line. 
Secure your foxes before breeding season. Cash 
or instalments. We ranch them for you. If its 
Foxes we have them. Enclose stamp for par- 
ticulars. Todd & Moore, Milltown, N. 

AMERICAN BISON HORNS—Fine speci- 
mens in the rough. Buffalo cow horns 25c each, 
Bull horns’ 50c_ each. gee prepaid. Not 
less than ten sold at a time ow many do you 
wens? French, Box 94, Rutherford, 


J. 

N ouNTED MOOSE. Elk, Deer heads for sale. 
Large elk heads $40.00; Six-foot Leopard rugs 
$50.00; Extra large tiger rug $300.00; Six-foot 
Grizzly bear rug $60. oo; fur gloves $15. 0o pair; 
Seal auto robes $50.00. 3023 Grays 
Ferry, Phila., Pa. 

TRAPPERS—Get a Free Copy of the 64-page 

ide “Trapping Tricks.” Shows photograph 
illustrations of sets and animal catches. Triumph 
Trap Co., Dept. D., Oneida, N. Y. 

HOUNDS AND HUNTING—Has more Beagle 
news than all the others. Sample Free. Sub- 
scription $1.50 per year. Address Desk A. M., 
Hounds and Hunting, Decatur, Lllindis. 

XCELLED TAX IDERMY WoRK—Our 
ican work is unexcelled in every respect. 
Give us a trial as proof of our merits. Grove 
Taxidermy Shop, Humboldt, Iowa. 

BEAUTIFUL Polar Bear rug, 8-foot long; 
open mouth; finest and largest in the United 
States; price, $350. Will ship on approval. 
Brower, 3023 Grays Ferry, Phila., Pa. 

TEXAS NATURE OBSERVATIONS. A 
valuable illustrated work, 323 pages, highly en- 
dorsed. Price: $2.50. Now and next two 
months only $1.50, post paid. Address, Dr. R 
Menger, Author, San Antonio, Texas. 

PERSON. Brother—Accidentally 
ered pleasant root easily, 
comes any tobacco habit. Fine for indigestion. 
se address. Maurice Stokes, Mohawk, 

jorida. 


BUY, SELL, EXCHANGE—Old-time and 
modern firearms. . Antiques wanted. Stephen 
Van Rensselaer, 805 Madison Ave., New York. 

AGENTS MAKING $200 WEEKLY! Every- 
one wants it. Formulas for 200 beverages to be 
made at home. Book form. Send $1.00 for 
copy and territory proposition. Act quickly. 
wat Export Agency, Inc., 52 Broadway, New 

or 

$5.00 DOWN; $5.00 monthly; six-acre fruit, 
nS fur farm; river front; Ozarks. $100.00; 
ogg fishing, trapping. Hubbard, 1973 North 

ft, Kansas City, Kansas. 
UCKY FLINT-LOCK RIFLES, old-time 
pst revolvers and guns. Large assortment. 
easonable prices. Printed list free. Stephen 
Van Rensselaer, 805 Madison Avenue, ew 
York City. 

EVERY FISHERMAN can now rewind his 
own poles to look like new by using ‘‘CELO.” 
It instantly seals each wrapping without discolor- 
ing 1 your silk. Transparent and absolutely water- 

._._ Dries in one minute. Liberal bottle 

‘CELO” sent postpaid for 35c. C. E. Christof- 
ferson, Box 124, Santa Barbara, Calif. 

GUNS—NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 


Brower, 


discov- 
inexpensively, over- 


Buy, 
Leaders in Low Prices. 
C. Carver, The Gun Man, 


Sell and Exchange. 
Write for List. f. 
Stroudsburg, Penna. 

PHOTO DEVELOPING AND FINISHING— 


Any six- or eight-exposer film up to Post Card 


size developed and printed, 10c; or enlargement, 
8x10, your favorite negative, 20c. Special intro- 
ductory offer to show high quality work. Asso- 
ciated Photo Co., Dept. 14, Cincinnati, Sta. A. 
TORS SHOULD for our free 
Guide Book, ‘‘How to Get Your Patent.”” Upon 
receipt of model or sketch we give our opinion 
of its patentable nature. Randolph & Co., Dept. 
77, Washington, D 
FOR SALE—30 caliber Newton Rifle with peep 
sight, mechanically perfect, wood stock scratched 
and small chip broken out of butt. Has had 
perfect care. First check for $60 takes it. E. 
Ohio, Romig, 14304 Euclid Ave., East Cleveland, 


ILVER BLACK FOXES, LOOK FOR 
TODD & MOORE. IT IS WORTH WHILE. 
300 BREEDING skunks, foxes, mink fot sale. 
Pedigree airdales, beagles. Book on fur 
farming, 25 cents. Tarman’s Fur Farms, 
Quincy, Penna. 

ELKS AND WALRUS pnts 

JUANTITY. SEND US 
Weta ING YOUR eS CASH PRICE 





QUIN COM PANY, JEWELERS 
ROVIDENCE: R. g. & Sitsdonenade 


of the vendor. He could charge for 
what was his own. The genuineness of 
the pedigree was subscribed to by him- 
self. If the pedigree was proved to be 
other than right then the purchaser, 
obviously, would have his remedy. It is 
not thought that institutions or owners 
of public stud books guarantee the pedi- 
grees as set forth in their records. 


MY LADY’S DOGS 
CONSIDERABLE and extra fortunes 


have recently fallen into the laps of 
two very well-known lady exhibitors of 
dogs. When the city safe of ‘the de- 
ceased was opened a number of small 
packages were found. These were ad- 
dressed to various persons, one to a rela- 
tion by law and interested in a particularly 
attractive breed of pet dogs. Inside the 
outer wrapper was the memo: “To the 
only one with brains in the family.” In- 
side this wrapper there were fifty one- 


The Brussels Griffon, Cedar Marquise. 
Owner: Madame Frances Alda. 


thousand dollar notes. The second bene- 
ficary, it is said, received besides great 
monetary considerations, three large 
chests of costly plate and jewels pur- 
chased regardless of expense all over 
the world. Mr. and Mrs. Howell Wool- 
ley of Long Branch, N. J., are now in 
Europe and hopeful of purchasing more 
dogs — Pekingese especially, before they 
return, very likely in time for the New 
York show. The kennels at Long 
Branch are under careful superintend- 
ence and stud arrangements can be made 
by applying to the manager on the prem- 
ises. 

In consequence of the war the importa- 
tions of Brussels griffons from Belgium 
was entirely stopped, and fashionable 
Americans have to rely on home-bred 
griffons for pets. The best available had 
for some time been secured from Eng- 
land and the Continent for fanciers of 
the breed here, one of the foremost 
breeders of them being Mrs. Peter Ceder 
of Pelham, N. Y. Among other promi- 
nent owners are Mrs. Geo Ehret Jr., 
Mrs. W. R. Clarke, Peapacton kennels, 
C. Van Camp, Knoowood kennels, Miss 
Rosalie Stewart, Mrs. M. S. Lawry, Mrs. 
Irene Castle, Mrs. Edith Preece, Mrs. 
Albert Preece, Mrs, B. H. Throop, Mrs. 
A. M. Meech, Miss E. G. Hydon, Blue- 
Blood kennels, 





Giant Bronze Turkeys 


Young stock for sale from our wonderful 55- 
pound tom —BLOOMFIELD KING— Buy our 
Turkeys and improve your flock 
Pullets and Hens . . $20.00 to $25.00 
Cockerels and Toms. . 25.00 to 50.00 
Order eggs now for spring delivery from 
RING NECK PHEASANTS 
WILD MALLARD DUCKS 
GIANT BRONZE TURKEYS 
RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Bloomfield Farms 
America’s Largest Game Farm 
1712 Penobscot Building 
Detroit, Mich. 











descriptive Booklet of Instruc- _ 
tions. 


The Mackensen Game P 


Bob White Peafowl 
Pheasants 

Partrid 

Quail 


| Write for Price List and free 





Wild Turkeys Geese and Ducks 
Deer Foxes 


Rabbits - Raccoons 
Everything in wild animals, game, fancy 
birds for parks, menageries, private pre- 
serves and collections of fancy fowl, 


Wm. J. Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 


WE HAVE FOR SALE 

THE FOLLOWING VARIETIES of PHEASANTS: 
Silvers, Golden, Ringneck, Lady Amherst, White, 
Mongolian, Reeves, Swinhoe, Versicolor, Supeves. 
Soemmerring, Manchurian Eared, Melanotus, 
throat Golden, Linneated and Prince of Wales. 
Also Wild Turkeys, fer Crane and Silkies. Longtails. 
Mallard and fancy. on Crane and Swan, five vari- 
eties of peafowl. _S. ff Orpington and .R 
fowls. Deerand Jack Sots 

Send $1.00 tn stamps for 
CHILES & COMPANY 


RED CUBAN GAMES 
They are the est, fast- 
est, and as ting of all 
the most 
Peatitulot allfowls, Send 
for catalogue. 
hate February 15th to 
ens 15th, 1920, $4.00 per setting 
26 eggs, $7.00. 


= REE W. MEANS 
Union Street Coneord, North Carolina 





catalogue. 
Mt. Sterting, Ky. 











Eni Cal 





Marmot Pheasantry 
Ornamental and Game Birds, Wild Water Fowl, etc. 
Registered Police Dogs, Airedales, Bostons, etc. 


sf the largest Game Breeding Farms in the 
wet oF ad ee ach uaeinree a 


MARMOT, OREGON 


DECOYS, CALLERS, PURE SRED 
gov? limit. Wild rd $4.00 pair, extra, hen 











nts, coin. 
C. BREMAN CO., Danville, 


INSYDE TIRES—Inner armor for automobile 
tires; prevent punctures and blowouts; double 
tire mileage. Liberal profits. Details free. 
{umetionn Accessories Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Dept. 6 

conan Germinable Wild Rice Seed. 
Write Robert Campbell, Keene, Ontario. 

WANTED—Westley Richards 318 or Jeffrey 
333 Tifle. eg ae, be in perfect condition 
dress, , Care Field and Stream. 

WANTED ‘= BUY—A sixteen or twenty 
gauge Remington double barreled, hammerless 
shot gun with automatic ejector. Clyde 
Stone, Peoria, Ml. 

TRAINED FERRETS $7.00 each. M. C, 
Gray, Charles City, Iowa, 

INGROWING NAILS and _ Chilblains cured. 
No knife; no pain. Remedies sold on tri 

uick relief. rite Eugene Eaton, Dept. 60, 

andon, Oregon, 
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‘‘They do Satisfy”’ 


And remember—that’s some- 
thing new for a cigarette to do. 

Lots of cigarettes can please 
your taste. Chesterfields go fur- 
ther—and you'll notice the dif- 
ference with your first one. 
They seem to go straight to 
your “smoke-spot”—they let you 
know you’re smoking, in spite of 
their smoothness. They have a 


20 for 20c 


a 


quality all their own—in short, 
they SATISFY. 

It’s the manufacturer’s secret 
blend that does it. Finest Turk- 
ish and Domestic tobaccos won- 
derfully blended by a private 
formula which can’t be copied. 

Chesterfields will tell you bet- 
ter than words what “Satisfy” 


means. Kop Sbace® 
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Ane 
asked the 


grown-ups to judge 


for themselves what 


if Xmas present they wanted 


—they all chose 


+ 


MURAD 








